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POOR LAWS (IRELAND). 



TO GEORGE NICHOLLS, ESQ., &o. &c &c. 

Sir, Whitehall, Avgust ^nd, 1836. 

In order to arrive at 4 praolic^l cqaclusion with reapect to any> 
measures to be iittro4u4:ea into Parlifunent dtiring the ensuing 
Session, for the benefit of the Poor in Ireland, it ia most desirable,, 
that a person well acquainted with the operation of the past and 
present system of Poor Laws in England, should visit tnat part 
of the United Kingdom. 

There is no one to whom I can intrust such a duty, more able, 
to perform it with judgment and diligence, than yourself. 

You will, therefore, proceed to Ireland in the first week in* 
September, taking with you the Report of the Commissioners of 
Poor Inquiry in Ireland. 

The diief olnects to which your attention will be directed ate, • 
— that part of the Report which relates to the Relief of tha poor 
by Money payments, and the resource of Emigration. 

You wul examine how far it is judiciouB or pracdcahte to oiler • 
relief to whole classes, whether of the Sick, the Infirm, or 
Orphan children, ' 

You will consider whether such relief may not have the effect 
of promoting imposture, without destroying Mendicity ; and 
whether the condition of the great bulk of the poorer classes will 
be improved by such a measure. 

You will carefully weigh the important question — whether a 
rate, limited in its amount rather than its application to par- 
ticular classes, might be usefully directed to the erection and 
maintenance of Workhouses for all those who sought relief as 
Paupers. With a view to this question, you will inquire whether 
any kind of Workhouse can be established which shall not, in 
point of food, clothing, and warmth, give its inmates a superior 
degree of comfort to the common lot of the independent labourer. 

You will ask the opinion of experienced men, whether the 
restraint of a Workhouse would be an effectual check to appli- 
cations for admission ; and whether, if the system were once 



4 LOKD lOHH BUSSBLLS LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS. 

eBtablisbed, the inmates would not resist, by force, the restraints 
which would be necessary. 

Supposing the Workhouse system not to be advisable, you will 
consider in what other mode a national or local rate might be 
beneficially applied. 

You wUl examine the policy of establishing dep6ts where 
candidates for Emigration might resort ; and you will ascert^n 
by what method it ts proposea to avoid the evil, said to be likely 
to flow from the establishment of Workhouses, and which might 
arise in like manner from the formation of depdts for Emigration. 

You will specially direct your attention to the machinery by 
which any rates for t^e relief of the Poor might be reused and 
expended ; the formation and constitution of a Central Board, 
of Local Boards, of District Unions, and of Parochial Vestries. 

Your attention need not be veiy specially given to the plans 
for the general improvement of Ireland, contained in the Report 
of the Oomniissioners of Inquiry : but you will generally remark 
upon those, or any other plans, which may lead to an increased 
demand for labour. 

You will also inquire whether, under the direcUon either of 
companies or individuals, the capital applied to the improvement 
of land, and reclaming bogs and wastes, is perceptibly or noto- 
riously increasing or diminidiing. 

You will also carefully read the Bills which have been brought 
into the House of Commons on this subject during the present 
year. 

Lastly, I call your attention to the draft of a Bill prepared by 
one of the Commissioners of Inquiry, in conformity with their 
Report. 

The Lord Lieutenant and Lord Morpeth will render you every 
assistance in tbeu: power. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obetHent servant, 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
HIS MAJESTY'S PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

London, November 15lh, 1836. 
My Lord, 

1. I proceeded to Ireland in conformity with your Lordship's 
instructions, bearing date the 22nd of August, and, after having 
had an interview with His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and 
Lord Morpeth, and having carefully inspected the House of 
Industry and the Mendicity Institution in Dublin, and obtained 
such other information there as seemed necessary, I proceeded 
to visit Carlow, Kilkenny, Thurles, Cashell, Tipperary, Clonraell, 
Cort, Killarney, Limenck, Galway, Connemara, Westport, Cas- 
tlebar, Ballina, Siigo, Enniskillen, Armagh, and Newry, — every- 
where examining and inquiring, in the several towns and districts 
through which I passed, as to the condition and habits of the 
people, their character and wants ; and endeavouring to ascer- 
tain whether, and how far, the system established in England for 
the relief of the destitute, is applicable to the present state of 
Ireland. 

2. The above route appeared to be most eligible, with reference 
to this inquiry, because the inhabitants of the manufacturing and 
commercial districts of the north and the east approximate more 
nearly to the English than those of the south, west, and central 
parts of Ireland. To the latter, therefore, it seemed advisable to 
direct my attention in the first instance ; for, if the English sys- 
tem of Poor Laws should be found applicable to them, there can 
be no doubt of its applicability to the northern and eastern parts 
of the country, 

3. I have not failed to attend likewise to the other points 
adverted to in your Lordship's instructions; and I have care- 
fully considered the several Reports of Committees of Parliament 
on the slate of Ireland, as welt a§ tl)« Ifeports of the tet^ Com- 
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missioners of Irish Poor Inquiry, and the evidence collected by 
them. This evidence estabhsbes so conclusively the eustence 
of a state of poverty throughout Ireland, amounting in numerous 
cases to actual destitution, that I feel it unnecessary to exhibit 
any additional proof of the fact. It is enough to state, as the 
result of my own investigations, that the misery now prevalent 
among the labouring classes in Ireland, appears to be of a nature 
and intensity calculated to produce great demoralization and 
danger. 

4. I propose to divide the observations which I have to submit 
to your Lordship's consideration into three parts: 

I, — ^Th« first will exhibit thei general result of my inquiries 
into the condition of the Country, And the habits and 
feelings of the people ; together with such observations 
as have occurred to me with reference to the introduction 
of a system of Poor Laws into Ireland. 

II.— The second division will have for its object, to ascertain 
whether the Workhouse system can be safely established 
in Ireland, and how far the Workhouse may be there re- 
lied upon as a test of destitution, and a measure of the 
relief to be afforded; and, also, whether the means of 
forming Unions, and creating an efiicient machinery for 
their management, exist in Ireland. 

III. — In the third place, supposing these questions to be an- 
swered affirmatively, I shall submit to your Lordship in 
detail what appear to me to be the essential points re- 
quiring attention, in framing enactments for establishing a 
system of Peor Laws for Ireland. 



PART THE FIRST. 

5. It will be convenient to consider tne two portions comprised 
fa this division of the subject separately, and 

1.-— In the first place, — -As to tke present condition of the 
eOUntrif, and tke habits arid feelings of tke Irish 
people. 

I soon became satisfied, that it is only by a personal inspection 
that th» condition of the Irish people can be accurately known. 
A general, ana i tolerably correct notion of the state of the coun- 
ity may be g^ned, by the examination of Reports and Evi- 
«R9« ) cLnd deductions, pretty accurate in the maili, may be 
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dftwn froth them ; hut tt> arrive at defitiite and pmcUcal v ieWs, a 
JierSonal inspection of the couhtry li, I think, hecessSry. 

6. The ihvestigations and ittquiries ih which I have flow been 
engaged, have led hie to the convictioti that the Cohdition of 
IttlELnd has, oti the whole, dufing the last thirty years, heeh pro- 
gressively improving. It is impossible lo^ pass thfOugh the 
country without being attuck with the evidence 6f increasing 
Tveahh, which is everywhere apparent, although, of cout-se, it is 

more easily traced in towns than in the opet "- f—~^ -_ 

has been the itnprovement in England witi 

that in Ireland, I believe, has been ec[ual. 
districts there, as there are towhs and dis 
which little, if any, improvement is visible, 
peculiar circumstances, may even have n 
general advance is certain, and the itiiproveE 
and increase in the capital of tha countr; 
steadily progressivo- 

7. If it be asked how this accords with the appatebt increase 
of misery and destitution among a large poftiott of the people, 
the answer I think is obvious. The capital of the Country has 
increased, but the increase of the population has been still greater : 
and it therefore does not follow ^at there is an increase of capital 
or comfort in the possession of each individual, or evef) of the 
majority. The reverse is unhabpily the fact, — ^Towns, exhibit- 
ing every sign of increased wealth, are ericircled by suburbs com- 
posed of miserable hovels, sheltering a wretched population of 
mendicants. In the country, evidence of the extreme subdivision 
of land everywhere appears, and, as a consequence, the soil, fer- 
tile as it naturally is, becomes exhausted by Continual cropping; 
for the cottlet tenant, too often reduced to a level little above that 
of the mendicant, is unable to provide matiure for his land, and 
has no other mode of restoring its vigour but by subjecting it to 
a long and profitless fallow. 

8. Farmers of three hundred acrea, or even 
hundred, except in the grazing districts, have 
extinct in Ireland. A variety Of circumstances set 
tributed to bring about this change. In some ins 
prietor has himself subdivided his land Into sm 
five, ten, or fifteen acres, with a view of iocreasin 
or adding to his political influence. In other Cas 
been let on lease to a single tenant on lives, ot fof i 
or both conjointly,— and he has sublet to others, i 
gone on dividing and subletting, until the origii 
almost lost sight of, and the original holding ii 
among a host of small occupiers. 
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9. The occupation of a plot of land has now gotten to be con- 
sidered, by a great portion of the Irish peo^e, as conferring an 
almost interminable right of possession. This seems in some 
measure to hare arisen out of the circumstances in which they 
have been placed : for, there being no legal provision for the des- 
titute, and the subdivision of the land into small holdings having 
destroyed the regular demand for labour, the only protection 
against actual want, the only means by which a man could pro- 
cure food for his family, was by getting and retaining possession 
of a portion of land ; for this ne has struggled — for this the pea- 
santry have combined, and burst through a^i the restraints of law 
and humanity. So long as this portion of land, so acquired and 
so retained, was kept together, it was possibly sufBcient to supply 
his family with a tolerable degree of comfort ; but after a time 
he would have sons to provide for, and daughters to portion off, 
and this must all be effected out of the land; — until the holding 
often or fifteen acres became divided into holdings of two, three, 
or five acres. After a time, too, the same process of subdivision 
is again resorted to, until the minimum of subsistence is reached ; 
and this is now the only resource of a large portion of the Irish 
peasantry. — Land is to them the great necessary of life. There 
IS no hiring of servants. A man cannot obtain his living as 
a day-labourer. He must get possession of a plot of land, 
on which to raise potatoes, or starve. It need scarcely be said 
that a man will not starve, so long as the means of sustaining 
life can be obtained by force or fraud ; and hence the scenes of 
violence and bloodshed, which have so frequently occurred in 
Ireland, 

10. One of the circumstances that first arrests attention in 
Ireland, is the almost universal prevalence of mendicancy. It 
is not perhaps the actual amount of misery existing amongst 
the mendicant class, great as that may be, which is most to be 
deprecated ; but the falsehood, the trickery, and fraud, which 
become a part of their profession, and spread by their example. 
Mendicancy appeals to our sympathies on behalf of vice, as well 
as wretchedness; and encouragement is too often afforded to the 
one, by the relief intended to bo administered to the other. To 
assume the semblance of miserj', in all its most revolting va- 
rieties, is the business of the mendicant. His success depends 
\ipon the skill with which he exercises decepliou. A mass of 
filth, nakedness, and misery, is constantly moving about, enter- 
ing every house, addressing itself to every eye, and soUciting 
from every hand: and much of the dirty and indolent habits 
observable in the cabins, clothing, and general conduct of the 
peasantry, may probably be traced to this source ; and I doubt 
e^en if those above the class of labourers altogether escape the 
taint. Mendicancy and wretchedness have become too commoa 
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to be disg^raceful. It is not disreputable to beg, or to appear 
wretchedly clothed, or to be without any of the decendes of 
life ; and the semblance of such misery is not unfrequeolly as- 
sumed for some special object, by individuals not of the men- 
dicant class. 

11. Another characteristic of the Irish is their intemperance. 
Drunkenness appears to be much more common than in England. 
The use of whiskey and tobacco appears to be excessive, al- 
though the evident poverty of the people would socm to forbid 
such indulgences. The number of spirit-shops in every town 
and village (for almost every shop in fact sells spirits), and the 
extreme cheapness of wbisltey, afford facilities for drunkenness 
which seem irresistible. A man may get beastly drunk for 2d. ; 
and I understand their potatoe diet renders the Irish people more 
easily affected by the spirit than others — it may possibly help to 
increase their love for it. I have been everywhere assured that 
the vice of drunkenness is increasing, and that many of the acts 
of violence and disorder which occur in Ireland are planned in 
some obscure whiskey-shop, and executed under the influence of 
the poison there imbibed. 

12. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilkenny has set an ad- 
mirable example, by putting a stop to dnmkcnness on Sundays 
throughout his diocese. It was at first supposed to be impos- 
sible to accomplish this, but by steady perseverance he at length 
succeeded, and is now rewarded by witnessingthe improvement 
of the people in comfort and respectability. The new Act, pro- 
hibiting drunkenness on penalty of certain fines, seems to be 
working well in Ireland, and in some degree lessening the eviL 
The piiblic exhibition of drunkenness is an offence against de- 
cency, for which the community is justified in defending itself; 
and the police are properly active in enforcing the provisions of 
thB Act. 

13. During my progress through the country, it was impos- 
sible not to notice the depression of feeling, morally and per- 
sonally, of the Irish peasantry, and this to an extent which a 
stranger could not witness without very painful emotions. It 
shows itself in their mode of living, in their habitations, in their 
dress, in the dress of their children, and in their general economy 
and conduct. They seem to feel no pride, no emulation ; to be 
heedless of the present, and reckless of the i'uUire. They do not 
(speaking of the peasantry as a whole) strive to improve their 
appearance, or add to their comforts. Their cabins still con- 
tinue slovenly, smoky, filtby, almost without furniture, or any 
article of convenience or decency. On entering a cottage, the 
woman and children are often seen seated on the floor, surrounded 
by pigs and poultry, in the midst of filth — the man lounging 
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at the door, W approach which it is necessary to wade tlirough 
ihud ; yet he is too indolent to niake a dry approach to his dwell- 
ing; although there are materials fit for the purpose close at 
hand; his wife is too slatternly to sweep the place m which they 
live, or remove the dirt and offal, however offensive, from the 
floor. If you point out these circumstances to the peasantry 
themselves, and endeavour to reason with and show them how 
easily they might improve their condition and increase their 
comforts, you are invariably met by excuses as to their poverty. 
Are a. woman, and her children, and her cabin filthy — whilst 
a stream of water runs gurgling at the very door? — the answer 
invariably is, " Sure, how can we help it ? we are so poor !" With 
the man it is the same ; you find him idly basking in the sun 
or seated by the fire, whilst his cabin is surrounded by mud, 
and scarcely approachable from the accumulation of every 
kind of filth ; and be too will exclaim, " Sure, how can we help 
it ? we are so poor !" — whilst at the very time he is smoking 
tobacco, and h^ probably not denied himself the enjoyment of 
whiskey. 

14. Now poverty is not the cause, or at least not the sole and 
immediate cause, of this mode of living of the Irish peasantry. 



If they felt a wish to better their condition, or to appear better, 
thev might do so; but they seem to have no sucn ambition; 
and hence the depressed tone of feeling of which I have spoken 



This may partly be attributed to the remains of old habits, — 
for, bad as the circumstances of the peasantry now are, they 
were yet, I am persuaded, worse fifty or thirty years ago, A 
part also must be owing to a want of education, and of self- 
respect; and a part likewise to their poverty; — to which last 
cause alone everything that is wrong in Ireland is invariably 
attributed. Coupled with this assertion of their own poverty, I 
everywhere found the most exaggerated notions of English wealth, 
and a vague belief of certain great things that are by-and-by to 
be don*! by the influx of Englishmen and English capital. This, 
perhaps, is in some respects fortunate, for, although it may in a 
certmn degfee indispose the Irish thetnselves to present exertion, 
it will y^t induce them to hail with favour whatever efforts may 
be made for bettering their condition, and developing the re- 
sources of the country. 

16, The desultoi^ and idle habits of the Irish peasantry are 
very remarkable. However urgent the demands upon them for 
exertion, — if, as in the present season, their crops are rotting in 
the fields, from excessive wet, and every moment of sunshine 
should be taken eager advantage of, — still, if there be a market 
to attend, a fair, or a funeral, a horse-race, a fight, or a wed- 
ding, ail else is neglected or forgotten ; they hurry off in search 
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of the Excitements and the whiskey which abouiid On such oc- 
casions, and, with a recklessnea* hardly to he credited, at the 
tUotneilt that diey are complaining moat loudly of distress, they 
takiS the most certain steps for increasing it. Their fondness 
for ardent spirits is, I believe, one cause of this ; another, and 
{Itobably the principal cause, will be found in their general posi- 
tion as part occupiers and part labourers. The work required 
upon their small holdings is easily performed, and may, as they 
say, " be done any day." Their work for wages is uncertain ; 
hence arises a total disregard of the value of time, a desultory 
and sauntering habit, without industry or steadiness of pur- 
pose. Under these circumstances, it will not be matter of sur- 
prise that the heaviest share of the work falls upon the 
females, who appear to do all the drudgery, and aro com- 
monly seen without shoes or stockings, whilst the men are in 
general supplied with both. 

16. Such is too generally the character, and such the habits, 
of the Irish peasantry at Uie present day ; and it may not be 
uninstnictive to mark the close resemblance which these bear 
to the character and habits of the English peasantry in the 
pauperised districts, under the abuses of the old Poor Law. 
Mendicancy and indiscriminate alms-giving seem to have produced 
the same results in Ireland, that indlscnminate relief produced 
in England; tlio same reckless disregard of the iiiture — the 
same idle and disorderly conduct — the same proneneas to out- 
rage, and resistance to lawful authority, having then characterised 
the Engliah pauper labourer, which are now too generally the 
characteristics of the Irish peasant. An afeiise of a good law 
caused the evil in the one case, and a removal of that abuse is 
now rapidly ejecting a remedy. In the other case, the evil 
appears to have arisen mther from the ivant than the abuse of a 
law ; but the corrective for both will, I believe, be found to be 
essentially the same. 

n. — Secondly-^.^ to the introduction of a sijsteiti of Poor Laws 
into Ireland. 

17. The objections usually urged agEunst an Irish Poor Law 
may be divided into two heads — first, those founded on an anti- 
cipated demoralization of the Irish peasantry—and, secondly, 
those founded on the probable amount of the charge. 

18. The first objection derives its force from the example of 
England under the old law : but the weight of this objection is 
destroyed by the improved administration under the new law, 
which is rapidly eradicating the effects of previous abuse ; and 
which will, there is good reason for believing, eflfeotnaUy prevent 
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their recurrence. T^is belief is founded on the experience of the 
effects of the new system, in every instance in wbicli it has been 
brought fairly into operation ; and particularly in two important 
parishes in Nottinghamehire, where the workhouse principle was 
Brst established, in its simplicity and efficiency, fifteen or sixteen 
yeai^ ago ; and where it has continued to be equally effective, up 
to the present time. Similar results have invariably attended its 
application in the new Unions formed under the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, which are conducted essentially upon the same 
principle, but with a superior combination of machinery, and 
administrative arrangement. 

19. With respect to the second objection, founded on the pro- 
bable amount of expenditure, — it may be remarked, thai the 
Irish population, like every other, raust be supported in some 
way out of the resources of the country ; and it does not follow, 
therefore, that tho establishment of such a system of relief will 
greatly increase the charge upon the community, if it increase 
the charge at all. During the progress of my inquiries, I was 
often told that the recognition of any legal claim for relief would 
lead to universal pauperism, and would amount to a total con- 
fiscation of property. Many Irish land-owners appeared to par- 
ticipate in this apprehension, — under the inBuence of which it 
seems to have been overlooked, that the only legal claim for relief 
in England is founded on the actual destitution of the claim- 
ant; and that, as the existence of destitution is the ground of 
the claim, so is its removal the measure of relief to be afforded. 
This circumstance alone, if the destitution be rightly tested, will 
afford sufficient, and perhaps the best, protection to property. At 
present there is no teat of destitution in Ireland ; mendicancy is 
only the outward sign of it The mendicant, whether his distress 
be real or fictitious, claims and receives his share of the produce 
of the soil, in the shape of charity, before the landlord can receive 
his portion in tlie shape of rent, and before the tenant has ascer- 
tained whether he is a gainer or a loser by his labours and his 
risks. The mendicant's claim has now precedence of every other. 
If the whole property of Ireland was rated to the relief of the 
poor, it would be no mflre : but in this ease the charge would be 
fairly and equally borne ; whereas, at present, it is partial and 
imequal in the collection, and has, moreover, a direct tendency 
to evil in its application, 

20. The voluntary contributions of Scotland have been strongly 
recommended as an example, rather than the compulsory 
assessments of England ; and the Dublin Mendicity Association, 
supported on the former principle, has been referred to, and its 
working described as at once effective for the suppression of men- 
dicancy, and the relief of the indigent within the sphere of its 

CJoogIc 
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operations, without in any way lessening tHe sensibilities of indi- 
vidual benevolence. It appears to me, nowever, that the feelings 
of charity and gratitude, which it is delightful to contemplate 
as the motive and the fruit of benevolent actions, can only exist 
between individuals, and are incompatible with the operation of 
such associations. It matters not nhether the fund to be dis- 
tributed has been raised by voluntary contribution or by legal 
assessment, or whether it has been devised for purposes of gene- 
ral charity : ^he application of the fund becomes, in each case, a 
trust ; it is distributed as a trust, and it is received as a right, 
not as a gift. Each applicant considers that he has a claim 
upon the fund, and regards every refusal as an individual in- 
justice. 

21. As regards the mode of providing relief for the destitute, 
which prevails in Scotland, — interwoven as it is with tlje habits 
and religious feelings of the people, and made up of partly volun- 
tary, partly compulsory, contributions, (for a contribution may 
be rendered almost as compulsory by custom, as if imposed by 
legislative enactment,) — it seems only necessary to remark, that 
its existence in Scotland does not prove that it is applicable to a 
country so essentially different in all respects as Ireland, where 
no modification of voluntary contributions can be relied upon for 
rendering relief, from that source, permanent or effectual. Of 
this I was satisfied, after a careful examination of the Dublin 
Mendidty Association, which has with difficulty been kept in 
existence by the great exertions of the gentlemen coosituting the 
committee, and by the threat of parading the mendicants through 
the streets. If so much difficulty is found in supporting such an 
institution in Dublin, how impracticable must it be to provide 
permanent support for similar institutions in other parts of the 
country 1 — and if the reUef, professed to be afforded on certain 
aonditions, is not steadily supplied, what mischief and misery may 
not ensue? 

22. I'he practice of the Dublin Mendicity Association is, to 
receive all applicants, to supply them with sufficient food during 
the day, and, on dismissing them at night, to give each individual 
a penny to procure a lodging. Of the 2047 persons who were 
inmates when I visited the establishment, the far larger portion 
were seated in idleness. Some of the women and girls were 
occupied in spinning and knitting, and some in stone- breaking : 
this last seemed a favourite occupation, and the women could 
eanly earn Is. 8d. eachper week at it, but they were not per- 
mitted to earn more. The men who were able and willing to 
work, were occupied in grinding horse-com, and in breaking 
limestone into gravel, and were not permitted to earn more than 
2t. Gd. per week ; but none were compelled to work, and the 
men, as well as the women, earning as above, were provided with 
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subnistQiice, ibr whjch they were charged Jd. per day by the 
Association, ITie Dublin Mendicity Association has ccMainly 
done great good, and it must be admitted that the sudden closing 
of its doors would be productive of much suffering. It is, how- 
ever, I think, evident that its tendency must be to hold out an 
encouragement to vagrancy, by ensuring a certain amount of sup- 
port, on which the vagrant can fall faaclc, under uniavourable 
circumstances, or a " run of ill luck," as it would probably be 
called, — thus operating, in fact, with respect to vagrancy, as a 
kind of voluntary labour-rate. The Dublin Mendicity Associ- 
ation, therefore, affords no precedent for general adoption as a 
medium of relief in Ireland ; and the chief reasons in favour of 
such an institution seem to be, the absence of any general system 
of relief for the destitute, and the amount of suffering which 
would attend its sudden dissolution. 

23. Some persons have contended, that relief for the indigent 
classes in Ireland ought to be provided in '* Houses of Industry," 
similar to those now existing in Dublin, Clonmell, Cork, Lime- 
rick, &c., to be established and maintained by Government. 
These Institutions are in general tolerably well managed in the 
large towns. Some degree of classification of the mmates is 
enforced, and the sexes are invariably separated. In this respect. 
they are decidedly superior to the old Gilbert's Incorporation 
Houses in England, although in most other respects they are 
nearly on a par with them. But they are certainly not entitled 
tn the designation of " houses of industry;" — there being little 
work done in any of them, and in some none at all. They are, 
in fact, places for the reception and maintenance of a certain num- 
ber of poor persons, generally aged or infirm, and idiots, and 
lunatics. In some instances vagrants are committed to these 
" houses of industry" for one day or more; but, as a means of 
supplying needfiil relief to the destitute, and of testing that 
destitution, bo as to detect and repel wilful idleness, and thereby 
afford a new stimulant to exertion, they are, I think, totally 



24. Notwithstanding these objections, I found everywhere . 
throughout ray progress, aiiter quitting Dublin, a strong feeling 
in favour of a general assessment upon property for the reUef of 
the indigent. At present, the burthen of such rehef falls almost 
exclusively upon what may be called the lower classes ; whilst 
the higher classes generally, and the absentee proprietors entirely, 
escape from any immediate participation in it A system of 
Poor Laws, similar in principle to the English system, would go 
far to remedy this inequality, — the people are aware of this,— 
and, as the general result of my inquiries, I have been led to the 
conclusion, uiat Poor Laws may be now established in Ireland, 
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guarded by tb^ correctives derived from asperiencs in Eugland, 
with safety and efficiency. 1 think, also, that such a ixieasure 
would at me same time serve to coi^nect t^e interest of landlords 
and tenants, and so become a me^us of benefiting both, and pro- 
moting the general peace aqd prosperity of the country. 

25. The desire now so generally expressed for a full partici- 

fation in English laws and English institutions, will dispose the 
rish people to receive, with alacrity, any measure having a tend- 
ency to put thein upon the eaipe footing as their fellow-subjecta 
of England. This is a circumstance particularly favourable to 
the establishment of a safe and efficient system of Poor Laws for 
Ireland at this moipent. At another season, or under other cir- 
cumstances, it might bo difficult to surround a legal provision for 
the relief of the Irish poor, with such cbedu and counterpoiaes 
as to guard it effectually ag^kinst abuse ; and to prevent that 
which was intended for the x^]iei of the unavoidably indigent^ 
from being perverted to the support of indolence, or to the 
encouragement of vice and improvidence. At present, I think, 
little, comparatively, of such difficulty exists ; and the Legisla- 
ture may now venture to entertain the subject, having the expe- 
rience of England before them, with a reasonable confidence of 
being able so to deal with it as to gu^rd against abuse, and to 
bring the measure to a successful issue. All circumstanoes appear 
to be now favourable far the introduction of Poor Laws into Ire- 
land ; and if the landed proprietws and gentry will there par- 
form the same part, which the proprietors and gentry of England 
are so zealously and beneficially performing in the administration 
of the new law, the result will bo neither distant nor doubtful. 
That the landlords of Ireland will do this, it ^pepia unreaaanable 
to doubt, since every motive of public duty and private interest 
impels them to it i and jt is, I think, impossible to over estimate 
the importance, morally and socially, of their thus taking their 
full share of the labour, as well as the charge, of local adminia- 
tration, and identi^ng themselves with the other classes of the 
community. 

26. A system of Poor Laws, however, if established in Ireland, 
must not be expected to work miracles. It would not imme- 
diately give employment or capital ; but it would, I think, serve 
to help the country through what may be called its tratuitvm 
period; and in time, and with the aid of other circumstances, 
would effect a material improvement in the condition of the Irish 
people. The English Poor Laws, in their earlier operation, con- 
tributed tp the accomplishment of this object in England; and 
there seems nothing to prevent similar results in Ireland. Faci- 
lities now exist in Ireland for helping forward the transition, and 
for shortening its duration as well as securing its benefits, which 
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England did not possess in the (jme of Elizabeth, or for a century 
and a half afterwards. By the term "transition period," which 
I have used above, I meau to indicate that season of change from 
the system of small holdings, allotments, and subdivisions of land, 
which now prevails in Ireland, to the better practice of day-labour 
for wages, and to that dependence on daily labour for support, 
which is the present condition of the English peasantry. This 
transition period is, I believe, generally beset with diflSculty and 
autfering. It was so in England ; it is, and for a time will pro 
bably continue to be so, in Ireland ; and every aid should be 
afforded to shorten its duration, and lessen its pressure. 

27. It has been considered, that the existence of the con-acre sys- 
tem in Ireland is favourable to such a transition. I am disposed to 
concur in this view; and think that the frequent change, and an- 
nual hiring of the con-acre, will help to wean the Irish peasantry 
from their now eager desire for becoming occupiers of land, and 
will |thus lead them to become free labourers for wag-es. This 
eager clinging to land, and its subdivision into small holdings, is, 
I think, at once, a cause and a consequence of the rapid increase 
of the Irish people, and of the extreme poverty and want which 
prevail among them. It is not because the potatoe alone consti- 
tutes their food, that a kind of famine, more or less intense, occurs 
annually in Ireland, between the going out of the old, and the 
coming in of the new crops ; but it is because the peasantry are 
the sole providers for their own necessities, each out of his own 
small holding ; and being all alike hard pressed by poverty, and 
prone, therefore, to endeavour " to pull through," as they call it, 
with the smallest amount of means, they are very apt to under- 
calculate the extent of their wants, and often squander their store 
BO early, as to be led without food before the new crop is ripe. In 
this emergency there is no stock provided to which they can 
have recourse, even if they had the means of purchasing : and 
misery and disease are the consequences. All the evidence bears 
out this view of the subject, and it is confirmed by my own in- 
quiries. A Poor Law, if established, would lighten the pressure 
under such a visitation, by providing for the relief of the aged and 
infirm, the widow and the orphan, who now depend entirely upon 
the labouring classes for sul»stenee. The Poor Law machinery, 
too, would probably afford the best organization for obtaining 
present relief for the able-bodied, in their extreme need, as well 
as for preventing the occurrence of such a calamity in future. 

28. It is impossible to mix with the Irish people, and not be- 
come sensible of the influence which the clergj' exercise over their 
flocks. It seemed important, therefore, to ascertain the views of 
the clergy, and 1 discussed the subject with many of them, as well 
Catholic as Protestant, in all parts of the country, and took all 
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opportunities of obtainiog a knowledge of their view3and opinions ; 
and I found them, with few exceptions, decidedly favourable to a 
Poor Law. In the cases where they were not so, the adverse 
opinion appeared to be founded on some vague notion, that their 
immediate influence mi^ht be lessened by taking from them the 
distribution of some of that relief, which now passes through their 
hands : but this narrow feeling was of such rare occurrence, that 
I feel warranted in saying, that the clergy of every denomination 
are almost unanimously in favour of a system of Poor Laws for 
Ireland. This wa^j, perhaps, to be expected ; for the duties of the 
clergy lead them to mix more with the people, and to see more 
of their actual misery, than any othei' class of persons in Ireland. 
The shopkeepers too, and manufacturers and dealers generally, I 
invai'iably found favourable to Poor Laws. They for the most 
part declared that, independently of other and higher considera- 
tions, they should be gainers at the end of the year, whatever 
might be the amount legally assessed upon them ; for that they 
could neither close their doors, nor turn their backs upon the 
wrelched objects who were constantly applying to them for aid; 
whilst the landed proprietors, if resident, were in a great meas'ure 
protected from such applications, and the non-resident proprietors 
were, of course, altogether beyond their reach. 

29, A legal provision for the destitute is, moreover, I think, an 
indispensable preliminary to the suppression of mendicancy. If 
the state offers an alternative, it may prohibit begging ; it would 
be in vain to do so otherwise, for the law would be opposed to our 
natural sympathies, and would remain inoperative. This was the 
course adopted in England, where it was long endeavoured to re- 
press vagrancy by direct enactments, but apparently with little 
advantage. At last the offer of relief was coupled with the pro- 
hibition of mendicancy, — and, until our Poor Law administration 
had become corrupt, with perfect success. To establish a Poor 
Law, then, is, I believe, a necessary preliminary to the suppres- 
sion of mendicancy. That it will he, on the whole, economical to 
do this in Ireland, it is, I think, scarcely possible to doubt: but 
the moral effect of removing such a pestilent plague-spot from 
society is, beyond calculation, important. 

30. It is, I think, a circumstance favourable to the establish- 
ment of Poor Laws, that there is so much land lying waste and 
uncultivated in Ireland. A large portion of this land appears to 
be susceptible of profitable cultivation ; and the order and secu- 
rity which the introduction of Poor Laws would tend to establish, 
would encourage the application of capital to such objects. If 
capital were to be so applied, considerable tracts would be brought 
under culture, and thus afford immediate occupation to the now 
unemployed labourers. I have no experience in the reclamation 
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othoig-laxid, but the finest crops which 1 saw in Ireland, were on 
land of this description ; and this often very imperfectly drained. 
Most of the recently- reclaimed bog which I saw in the western 
counties, was reclaimed by the small occupiers, who partially 
drained and enclosed an acre or two at a time ; but such opera- 
tions were without system or combination, and few the most part 
indifferently performed. In this way, however, the reclamation of 
these wastes will, of necessity, proceed, — constantly addin? to the 
number of small cottier tenants, and consequently swelOn^ the 
amount of poverhr and wretchedness in the country, — unless pro- 
prietors and capitalists shall be induced to take the matter in 
hand, and, by inclosing and effectually draining whole tracts, 
secure the means of applying improved and economical manage- 
ment on a large scale. It appeared, from what I saw, and from 
all that I could learn by carefiil inquiry, that, wherever sea-sand, 
or sea-weed, or lime is to be obtained, bog-land may be cultivated 
to advantage, — presuming always that it is first effectually drained. 
Now Ireland abounds in limestone beyond any country that I 
have ever seen, an4 along the western coast sand and sea-weed, 
are plentiful. The elements of fertihty, therefore, are at hand, — 
all that is wanted is capital and enterprise to call them into action. 
The enclosing and draining, and the whole process of reclamation, 
would afford employment to a large number of labourers, who are 
now, for a great portion of the year, idling about without occupa- 
tion ; and when the land so reclaimed becomes subjected to a re- 
gular process of cultivation, it will continue to afford them regular 
employment at daily wages, instead of the olten miserably insuffi- 
cient produce of their own small holdings, to which they now are 
compelled to cling as their sole means of support 

31. With reference to the establishment of a Poor Law, then, 
and to the passage of the labouring portion of the community 
through what I have called the " transition period," the reclama- 
tion of the bog and waste lands in Ireland is a most important 
matter of consideration. Such reclamation, too, will be perhaps 
equally important, as affording almost the only unoccupied land, 
on which farms of sufficient extent for securing the advantages of 
improved cultivation and economical management, can now be 
established. In farms of small extent, there is not room for the 
division of labour, alternation of crops, and scientific and econo- 
mical management, which are necessary for the profitable employ- 
ment of capital in agriculture ; and hence the striking fact stated 
in the Report of the Irish Poor Inquiry Commissioners, — that the 
average produce i^ the soil in Ireland is not much above one- half 
the average produce in England, whilst the number of labourers em- 
ployed in agriculture is, in proportion to the quantity of landunder 
cultivation, more than double, namely as five to two : thus ten la- 
bounrs ia Ireland raise only the same quantity of produce that 
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two labourers raise In England ; and this produce, t«o, is gene- 
rally of an iorenor quality. If the social and agricultural syBtem 
of the two countries be assimilated, the produce of Ireland will be 
augmented, and the cost of production leeseued. Hands, and 
capital, and enterprise will then be found for carrying on the 
fisheries, for which the coasts of Ireland are so favourable, but 
which have hitherto been almost or altogether neglected. Plant- 
ing, likewise, will then be attended to by the landed proprietors of 
Ireland, as it has been by those of Scotland and England, and 
they will no longer allow extensive tracts of hilly and broken 
country, all capable of carrying timber, to remain without a tree. 
Ireland was evidently at one time a thickly-wooded country, — at 
{H'eeent it is almost entirely stripped of wood, and every saphng is 
purloined by the people ; but let planting become genial, and 
such purloining will cease. It is the scarcity of wood, which now 
leads to the petty plundering, so destructive to young planta- 
tions. 

32. In speaking of the reclamation of waste land, as an import- 
ant auxiliai^ to the establishment of Poor Laws, I have presumed 
the land to be first effectually drained, which is an Indispensable 
preliminary. An efficient system of drainage would also go far 
to a»rrect the excessive hunudity of the climate in Ireland. As 
drainage Is now conducted, the water is not carried off the surface, 
— it is merely collected into pools and morasses, thence to be ab- 
sorbed by evaporation, or else to st^nate and soak through the 
soil. But if, instead of tliis, the water was carried by effectual 
drainage into the great watercourses and rivers communicating 
with the sea, and the soil laid drvand warm, the climate would 
also become drier and warmer. There can be no doubt, I think, 
tiiat iJie climate of Ireland, and particulariy that of the western 
parts, was at one time less cold and humid than it is now ; and 
that the growth of tbe b<^, by first retaining the rain as it fell, 
and then ^ving it back to the atmosphere by evaporation, instead 
of its being carried to the sea by the usual channels, has tended 
to make the climate and the soil more cold and wet. The size 
and character of the timber everywhere found at the bottom of the 
bogs, and over which they have grown in the course of years, 
proves this. Trees will not grow where these have grown ; and 
the deteriorating process appears to be still in operation. If the 
wet and bog lands of Ireland were effectually drained, and pro- 
perly cultivated, and the general drainage of the country duly 
attended to, I am persuaded that the climate would be improved, 
as well as the produce of the soil. Such drainage, however, will 
generally require the co-operaUon of all the landowners of a dis- 
trict: and, to facilitate this object, the two Bills introduced in the 
last session by Mr. Lynch, if passed into law, would, I think, be 
higfalj useful. In action to these measures, however, it would 

c 2 ^ I 
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probably be found necessary to g;ive large powers for the putpose 
of enforcing drainage, and charging the adjoining property with 
a fair proportion of the expense in certain cases ; and also to ap- 
point commissioners of sewers or drainage, as in England, to 
superintend the drains and watercourses, and to compel the occu- 
piers of adjoining lands to keep them clear, with power to fine for 
any neglect of this very important duty. 

33- It appears, then, I think, that a system of Poor Laws is 
necessary for relieving the destitution to which a large portion of 
the population in Ireland is now exposed. It appears, too, that 
circumstances are at present peculiarly favourable for the intro- 
duction of such a measure into Ireland. Poor Laws seem also to 
be necessary, as a first step towards effecting an improvement 
in the character, habits, and social condition of the people . With- 
out such improvement, — peace, good oi'der, and security cannot 
exist in Ireland; and without these, it is in vain to look for that 
accumulation of wealth, and influx of capital, which are necessary 
for developing its resources, agricultural and commercial, and for 
providing profitable employment for the population. Ireland is 
now suffering under a circle of evUs, producing and reproducing 
one another. Want of capital produces want of employment — 
want of employment, turbulence and misery — turbulence and 
misery, insecurity — insecurity prevents the introduction or accu- 
mulation of capital — and so on. Until this circle is broken, the 
evils must continue, and probably augment. The first thing to be 
done is to give security — that will produce or invite capital— and 
capital will give employment. But security of person and pro- 
perty cannot co-exist with general destitution. So that, in truth, 
the drainage, reclamation, and profitable cultivation of bogs and 
wastes — the establishment of fisheries and manufactures — im- 
provements in agriculture, and in the general condition of the 
country — and lastly, the elevation of the great mass of the Irish 
people in the social scale, appear to be all more or less contingent 
upon establishing a law providing for the relief of the destitute. — 
How such a law may be best formed, so as to secure the largest 
amount of good, with the least risk of evil, I proceed now to 
consider. 



PART THE SECOND. 



34. The two points which I propose to consider under this divi- 
sion of the subject, are of primary importance,~the whole ques- 
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tion of a Poor Law for Ireland turning, I think, upon the conclu- 
sions to which they will lead. 

These points are — 

I. — Whether the Worlthouse system can be safely established 
in Ireland ; and, if so, whether the Workhouse can be there 
relied upon as a test of destitution, and a measure of the 
relief to be afforded, 

II- — Whether the means exist generally, or partially, of 
forming Unions, and creating such a local machinery for 
their government, as has been established in the English 
Unions under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act. 

In my inquiries with reference to these two points, in the 
several districts of Ireland through which I passed, I endeavoured 
to exercise a care and vigilance proportioned to the importance of 
the object. I do not give — indeed I did not colleci, detailed 
evidence on these and the other questions referred to me, — a suiS- 
ciency of such evidence being already accessible, in the Appen- 
dices to the Report of the late Commission of Irish Poor Inquiry, 
and your Lordship having required from me only practical con- 
clusions, with a view to early legislation, 

I. — First, then. As to the establishment of the Workhouse 
as a test of destitution, and a measvre of relief, in 
Ireland. 

35. I entered upon this inquiry, under great apprehension 
that the workhouse would be found to be less efficient in Ireland 
as a test, than experience has proved it to be in England : and 
that it would, probably, be applicable to the able-bodied in a 
limited degree only, if applicable to ihem at all. This impres- 
sion had been somewhat weakened before my departure from 
London, by inquiries among the several workhouse-masters and 
parish-officers of St. Giles, Whitechapel, Stepney, and Shadwell, 
m each of which parishes great numbers of the Irish reside. All 
these officers assured me, as the result of their experience, that 
the Irish had just as much dislike to the discipline and regularity 
of a workhouse as the English, and would be as little likely to 
remain in the house, if they could obtain the means of support out 
of it. Notwithstanding these assurances, however, I arrived in 
Ireland with considerable misgiving on this point. 

36. I felt very doubtful also, I confess, whether it would be 
practicable to control any considerable number of the able-bodied 
in a workhouse, — whetBer, in fact, the proneness of the Irish 
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peasantry to outrage and insubordination was not, as had often 
been represented, such as would lead them to break through all 
restraint, and probably demolish the building and commit other 
acts of violence. The probability of outrage thus occurring 
amongst a people so excitable as the Irish, is strongly insbted 
upon by the Commissioners of Inquiry in their Report, and the 
same argument was urged upon me by some of the individiHala 
with whom I communicated in Dublin ; so that my apprehen- 
sions as to the applicability of the workhouse system, as well as 
the security of the workhouse itself, were rendered extremely 
sensitive when I commenced my investigations in Ireland. 

37. I shortly found, however, in the progress of my inquiries 
amongst men most competent from experience to form a judg- 
ment, that there was no real ground of apprehension, either as 
to the applicability and efficiency of the workhouse for the pur- 
poses of relief, — or as to any danger of resistance to the establish- 
ment of such a system of di^ipline within it, as should constitute 
an adequate test of destitution. Indeed, if relief be limited to 
the house, — if no out-door relief whatever be allowed, — it evi- 
dently becomes the interest of parties relieved, or seeking or 
expecting rebef therein, to protect the premises, not to destroy 
them ; by such destruction they would, in fact, deprive them- 
selves of the only means of relief provided for them by law. It 
is true that, when congregated in large numbers, and excited by 
whiskey, the Irish peasantry are prone to outrage and insubordi- 
nation ; but this is not their invariable, nor even their habitual, 
character, I speak on the testimony of experienced witnesses 
when I state, that the Irish are easily governed, and easily led ; 
and as in the workhouse they would be free from the influence of 
ardent spirits and other excitements, I anticipate no difficulty in 
establishing an efficient system of discipline and classification ; 
and I consider, moreover, that there will be little danger of in- 
jury to the premises, or of violence against the functionaries. 

38. In the several " Houses of Industry" established in Ire- 
land, a strict separation of the sexes is enforced, and a discipline 
more or leas approximating to our workhouse discipline is 
estabhshed. No spirits are admitted ; but tobacco is generally 
allowed. On the whole, however, there is enough in these insti- 
tutions to render them in some measure distastefid, as places of 
partial restraint, — the inmates being subjected to privations cal- 
culated, perhaps, more than any other, to excite them to resist- 
ance ; yet from no governor of a bouse of industry could I learn 
that resistance had ever been made to their regulations, and a 
degree of surprise was even expressed at my thinking it necessary 
to make such an inquiry. I received the same opinion from the 
governors of gaols. In short, every man whom 1 conversed with. 
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who had anjr knowledge or experience of the hahits of the people, 
declared that the peasantry are perfectly tractable, and never 
think of opposing authority, unless stimulated by drink, or urged 
on by that species of combination for securing the occupancy of 
land, which has become so common in certain districts, and 
which is most generally tbrmed and acted upon under the influ- 
ence of whiskey. Neither of these influences are opposed to 
the establishment of a workhouse, or the regulation of its in- 
mates , all of whom will have sought refuge in it voluntarily, and 
may quit it at any moment. Let the condition on which the in- 
mates are received into the workhouse be clearly understood, and 
I think that there will be no resistance to the regulations by 
which it is governed, 

39, As regards the security of the workhouse, therefore, and 
the establishment of a system of discipline as strict as that main- 
tained in our English workhouses, I believe that there will be 
neither danger nor difficulty. How iar the workhouse, if esta- 
blished, may be relied upon as a test of destitution and a mea- 
sure of the relief to be afforded, — how far it will be ellectual for 
the prevention of pauperism, and for stimulating the people to 
exertion for their own support, instead of seeking that support 
within its walls ;— how far, in short, the workhouse system, which 
has been safely and effectually applied to dispauperise England, 
may he applied with safety and efficiency to prevent pauperism 
in Ireland, is a question now remaining for inquiry. 

40. The governing principle of the workhouse system is this : 
— that the support which is afforded at the public charge in the 
workhouse, shall be, on the whole, less desirable than the support 
to be obtained by independent exertion. To carry out this prin- 
ciple to its full extent, it might seem at first sight to be necessary 
that the inmates of a workhouse should be in all respects worse 
situated,— worse clothed, worse lodged, and worse fed, — than the 
independent labourers of the district In fact, however, the in- 
mates of our English workhouses are as well clothed, and gene- 
rally better lodged and better fed than the agricultural labourer 
and his family : yet the irksomeness of the labour, discipline, 
and confinement, and the privation of certain enjoyments which 
the independent labourer possesses, produce such disinclination 
to enter the workhouse, that experience warrants the fullest 
assurance that nothing short of destitution and of absolute ne- 
cessity,— of that necessity which the law contemplates as the 
ground for affording relief, — will induce the able -bocUed labourers 

_ to seek refuge therein : and, that if driven thither by their neces- 
sities, they will quit it again as speedily as possible, and strive 
(generally with mcreased energy and consequent success) to 
obtain tlieir subsistence by their own efforts. 

I . :,Googlc 
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41. This has been invariably the result in England, and hence 
the conviction as to the perfect sufficiency of ihe workhouse 
test, If the party is actually and unavoidably destitute, the 
workhouse affords relief to his necessities : if not absolutely 
destitute, — if sustenance is in any way attainable by his own 
efforts — workhouse relief does not lessen the stimulus to exertion 
in search of it ; and there are instances without number of indi- 
viduals so circumstanced, being successful in their endeavours, 
and thus securing an independent support for themselves and 
their families : whereas, under ttie old system they would have 
become confirmed paupers, ever after dependent upon the parish 
for their daily subsistence. 

42. Let these facts be now applied to Ireland. It would, per- 
haps, be in vain, even if it were desirable, to seek to make the 
lodging, the clothing, and the diet, of the inmates of an Irish 
workhouse, inferior to those of the Irish peasantry. The standard 
of their mode of living is unhappily so low, that the establishment 
of one still lower is difficidt, and would, 1 think, under any cir- 
cumstances, be inexpedient. In Ireland, then, there would not, I 
believe, be found this security for the efficiency of the workhouse 
test, which is in some, although in a very slight degree, opera- 
tive in England. There are countervailing circumstances in 
favour of Ireland, howevei", which appear to more than balance 
this circumstance, even if it were weightier than it really is. 
The Irish are naturally, or by habit, a migratory people, fond of 
change, full of hope, eager for experiment. I'tiey have' never 
been tied down to one confined spot, to one limited settlementj as 
has been the case with the English peasantry. They have never 
been enervated by a dependence upon a misa]iplied system of 
parish relief. Rather than bear tlie discipline and the restric- 
tions of a workhouse, the Irishman, if in possession of health and 
Strength, would wander the world over in search of employment. 
All the opinions which I have collected from persons most con- 
versant with the Irish character, confirm this statement. Con- 
finement of any kind is more irksome to an Irishman than it is 
even to an Englishman. Hence, although he might be lodged, 
fed, and clothed, in a workhouse, better than he could lodge, 
feed, and clothe himself, by his own exertions, — he will yet, like 
the Englishman, never enter the workhouse, unless driven thither 
for refuge by actual necessity ; and he will not then remain there 
one moment longer than that necessity exists. 

43. The test of the workhouse is then, I think, likely to be to 
the full as efficient in Ireland, as experience proves it to have 
been in England; and, if relief be there restricted to the work- 
house, it will be at once a test of destitution and a measure of the 
amount of the relief necessary to be afforded ; and will sen'e to 
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protect the administration of a. legal provifiion for tlie destitute 
poor in Ireland, from those evils and abuses which followed the 
estabhshment, and led to the perversion, of the old Poor Laws in 
England. In giving this as my deliberate opinion, I assume that 
the country is to be formed into Unions as in England, and that 
each Union is to be provided with a workhouse, adequate to the 
circumstances and wants of its papulation, and having a compe- 
tent establishment of paid officers. 

44. I have spoken of the workhouse as a test of destitution 
generally, without limiting its operation to age, infirmity, or 
other circumstances ; for, independently of the difticully of discri- 
minating between those who may fairly be considered as aged 
and infirm, and those who are not, — as well as certain other diffi- 
culties, practical and theoretical, in tlic way of making any such 
distinction, — I have found in the state of Ireland no sufficient 
reason for departing from the principle of the English Poor Law, 
which recognises destitution alone as the ground of relief, — or for 
establishing a distinction in the one country, which does not exist 
in the other, I propose, therefore, to empower the pi-esiding 
authority to admit the claims of all alike, able-bodied as well as 
infirm, young as well as old, male and female, to relief within the 
workhouse on the ground of actual destitution ; and I found this 

froposition upon a careful, consideration of the present state of 
reland, as well as upon the experience of Poor Law administra- 
tion in England. 

45. The discipline, mode of employment in, and general ma- 
nagement of, the workhouses in Ireland, should, I think, be as 
nearly as possible assimilated to the practice in England. In 
one respect, however, it will probably be found expedient to 
depart somewhat from this. In England it has been found that 
land, beyond an acre or two for a garden, is not a desirable ap- 
pendage to a workhouse. Out-door labour on the land, is not 
found to be so efficient for workhouse purposes, as the labour 
which may be provided in the house, by means of hand corn- 
mills, stone- breaking, &c. Looking at the circumstances of 
Ireland, however, and the possible influx of inmates at certain 
seasons, especially at the commencement of the system, I am dis- 
posed to think that a plot of land, varying from six to twelve 
acres, should be attached to each workhouse. This would be 
prudent as a first provision, and, if it should afterwards be found 
that it can be dispensed with, the land might be readily let ofT, 
or sold. 

46. The expense necessary to be incurrred for providing work- 
houses, will not, I apprehend, be so considerable as might have 
been anticipated. If the surface of Ireland be divided into 
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squares of twenty miles each, bo that a workhouse placed in the 
centre would be distant about ten miles from the extremities in 
all directions, this would give about eighty workhouses for the 
whole of Ireland. A diameter of twenty miles was the limit 
prescribed for the size of Unions by Giloert's Act, but it was 
often exceeded in practice — it may, however, be assumed as a 
convenient size on the present occasion. In some cases, owin^ 
to the positions of the towns to be taken as the centres of Unions, 
or other local causes, the Unions will probably be smaller; in 
others, especially in the thinly-peopled districts of the west, they 
will in all likelihood be larger : but still, there is, I think, every 
probability that the number of workhouses required will not 
materially, if at all, exceed eighty. In aid of this number, the 
Houses of Industry, and Mendicity and other establishments, 
which will be unnecessary as soon as a legal provision is made 
for the relief of the destitute, will become available at probably a 
small expense, or at no expense whatever. In some instances, 
moreover, barracks, factories, or other buildings suitable for 
conversion into workhouses, will not improbably be obtained on 
easy terms : — but, excluding all these favourable considerations, 
which are calculated to lessen the estimated expense, and even 
admitting ihat, instead of eighty workhouses, 100 will be re- 
quired, and that the cost of erecting each will be about the same 
as for the largest class of our English workhouses, namely, about 
7000/.— this would give a gross outlay of 700,000/. for the whole 
of Ireland, — a sum surely not large, when the nature of the 
object is token into consideration. 

47- If Government were to advance this sum, or so much as 
might be necessary for providing the workhouses, by way of 
loan, as has been done to the Unions in England, — requiring 
an instalment of 5 per cent, of the principal to be paid off 
annually out of the rates, — it would make the whole charge so 
easy, that it would scarcely be felt. With such an object in 
view, it wilt scarcely he contended that a payment of 35,000/. 
per annum for twenty years, with the interest on the constantly- 
decreasing principal, would be considered as a hardship on 
Ireland ; and this is ui fact the whole of the new or additional 
outlay proposed : for, as regards the rehef of the destitute, that, 
as I have said before, would not be a new charge, the destitute 
classes being now supported out of the produce of property: 
although in a manner, calculated to lessen the amount of pro- 
duction, and consequently in the long run to lessen the income 
of the proprietors, as well as to injure and depress the general 
character of the people. No objection can, therefore, I think, be 
raised in Ireland, on account of this proposed outlay for the pro- 
vision of workhouses. 
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48. It appears, then, from the foregoing statements, that the 
workhouse system, which has been successfully applied to dis- 
pauperize England, may be safely and efficiently applied, as a 
medium of relief, to diminish the amount of misery in Ireland. 
It appears, moreover, that the expense of providing the necessary 
buildings will not be so large, having reference to the importance 
of the object, as to cause any serious impediment to the measure; 
and that this expense may, with the consent of the Legislature, 
be 80 spread over a period of years, that its pressure will scarcely 
be felt. 



II. — Secondly, As to the means of obtaining the benefits of com- 
bined management, and of creating a local machinery Jor 
the government of Unions in Ireland. 

49. If it was dedred to establish, in the several parishes of 
Ireland a parochial machinery, similar to that which exists in 
Eugland I believe the attempt would fail; for the description 
of persons requisite for constituting such a machinery will not 
be found in the great majority of Irish parishes. In some parts 
of Ireland, however, and especially in the north and the east, 
competent individuals would be found in many, if not in most, 
parishes. If an Irish Poor Law be established, the uniting of 
parishes for the purpose of securing the benefits of combined 
management, is, therefore, more necessary, even than it was for 
England ; and by making the Unions sufficiently large, there 
can be no doubt that, in almost every instance, a Board of 
Guardians may be obt^ned, by way of election, of such in- 
telligence and efficiency, as to insure the' orderly working of 
the Union, under the system of strict supervision and control, 
which it would be necessary, for a time, to exercise over their 
proceedings. 

50. In the first instance, and until a rate for the relief of the 
destitute is estabUshed, the contributors to the county-cess might 
be empowered to elect the guardians; but in some cases an 
efficient Board of Guardians may not be obtainable by elec- 
tion ; and this ia most likely to occur at the commencement of 
a new system, when individuals will be ill instructed as to their 
duties, and when the public will, perhaps, have formed exag- 
^rated and erroneous notions of what is intended to be done. 
To meet this contingency, it seems essential that large general 
powers should be vested in some competent authority, to control 
and direct the proceedings of Boards of Guardians, and even to 
supersede their functions altogether, when such supersession shall 
appear to be necessary. Power should also, I think, be given, 
to declare Unions^ and to appoint paid and other officers to 
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conduct the busineas, under the direction of the central autho- 
rity, without the intervention of a Board of Guardians ; and in 
order to guard against the confusion and mistakes to be expected 
in some districts, on the first introduction of an entirely new order 
of things, and to prevent the mischief that might ensue from 
failure or misconduct on the part of the local authorities at the 
outset, the central authority should also be empowered to dis- 
pense with the election of the first Board of Guardians, and to 
appoint such persons as may appear most fit and competent to 
act as guardians of the Union, either until the Lady-day next 
ensuing after such appointment, or to the Lady-day twelve- 
months, as the central authority may decide. The number and 
selection of such specially -appointed guaidians to be entirely at 
the discretion of the central authority, 

51. These powers are greater than those that were given to 
the English Commissioners by the Poor Law Amendment Act: 
but they are, in my opinion, necessary in the present state of 
Ireland; and as they will he openly exercised upon the respon- 
sibility of the central authority, whose governing motive must 
be the success of the measure, there is the best guarantee for 
their proper application. With these powers confided to the 
central authority, no difficulty will arise for which it will not 
be prepared; and it will, I think, be enabled to establish the 
Unions, and to constitute an adequate machinery for their 
government throughout the whole of Ireland, with certainty and 
efficiency, 

52, In England, all the county magistrates residing and 
acting within the limits of the respective Unions, are ex-qfficio 
members of the several Boards of Guardians. The number 
and position of the magistracy in Ireland seem to require a 
modification of this rule in its application to that country. "Hie 
principle of Poor Law Administration established in England 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act, is based essentially upon 
popular representation. The guardiaus are elected by the 
actual occupiers and owners of the property rated, and in the 
hands of the guardians the administrative power is vested. 
The county magistrates, it is true, are admitted, in virtue of 
their office, to sit and act, as members of the Board, having 
equal powers with the elected guardians : but this does not 
destroy the strictly elective character of the administrative 
body ; for in every Union, the number of elected guardians so 
far exceeds that of the ex-o^cio guardians, that the popular 
and elective character of the Board is maintained ; whilst, at the 
game time, by Ihe^ infusion of a portion of the magistracy, who 
become iu virtue of their office permanent members, and there- 
fore connecting links between the successive Boards of Guardians, 
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the whole machinery is greatly improved; and a degree of 
stability and continuity of action is imparted to it, which, if 
based entirely upon election, and changeable annually, it would 

not possess. 

53. This is the constitution of the Boards of Guardians in 
the English Unions, and nothing can work better : but in Ire- 
land I have found, upon inquiry, that the number of magistrates 
who would be entitled, under a similar provision, to act as ex- 
officio guardians, would in general greatly exceed the number 
usually found qualified in England, and in some cases would, in 
fact, probably outnumber the elected guardians. If this should 
occur, the elective character of the Board would of course be 
destroyed ; but even if this should not be the case, yet any un- 
due preponderance of the permanent eX'Offi,cio guardians would 
detract from the popular character of the governing body, and 
lower it in the confidence and estimation of the people. On 
these grounds, and with a view of keeping as nearly as possible 
to the practical constitution of the English Boards of Guardians, 
I propose, in the Irish Unions, — Ist. That the number of ex- 
oMiAo guardians shall never exceed one-third the number of 
elected guardians : 2dly. That immediately on the declaration 
of a Union, the county magistrates residing and acting within 
its limits, shall nominate irom ansoiig themselves a number 
nearest to, but not exceeding, one-third of the elected guardians, 
— which magistrates so nominated by their compeers, shall be 
entitled to act as ex-officio guardians of the Union, until the 
Michaelmas twelvemonth after such nomination; and a list of 
their names, duly certified by the clerk of the peace of the county 
or division in wMch the Union is situated, shall be inserted twice 
in the county newspapers : and 3dly, That at each succeeding 
Michaelmas, the magistrates entitled as aforesaid, shall proceed 
to a new election. These regulations will, I think, not only 
preserve a due proportion in the constitution of the Boards of 
Guardians, but also ensure the co-operation of the most efficient 
portion of the magistracy in the government of the Unions ; as 
the magistrates will, of course, nominate those members of their 
body who are resident, and most active and able. 

54. A different practice from that established in England seema 
also to be necessary for Ireland with respect to the clergy. 
Under the provisions of the Poor Law Amendment Act, ministers 
of religion of every denomination are eligible to fill the office of 
guardians, elected or ex'officio. In the present condition of 
Ireland, i fear that this would be attended with serious incon- 
venience, and might perhaps altogether destroy the efficiency of 
the Boards of Guardians. I therefore propose that no clergyman, 
or minister of any religioua denomination, shall be eligible to act 
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either as elected or ex-officio guardian. This exGluston is not 
proposed from any notion of the geoeral unfitnesB of the clergy 
to fill the office of guardian; but with reference solely to the 
present state of religious opinion in Ireland, and to the import- 
ance of keeping the functions of the Boards of Guardians totally 
free from even the suspicion of any kind of bias. If the ministers 
of one persuasion were to be admitted, the ministers of every per- 
suasion must be admitted; and then the deliberations of the 
Boards of Guardians would too probably, in some cases, be 
affected by religious differences. Many of the clergy of the 
Established Church, moreover, being in the commission of the 
peace, would be entitled to act as ex-officio members of the 
Boards of Guardians, if no such general ineligibility was to be 
established ; and this would probably be considered by many 
as giving them an undue preponderance in districts where the 
bulk of the people are Cathobcs. Ireland in this respect differs 
greatly from £ngland, and seems to require the Explication of a 
different rule. 

55. In the course of my very anxious inquiries on this point, 
it was several times suggested to me, that the clergy, and mi- 
nisters of reUgion generally, ought to be members of the Boards 
of Guardians in virtue of their office, on the ground that they 
knew more of the wants and necessities of the poor than any other 
description of persons ; and this was stated to be more particu- 
larly the case with the Catholic Clergy. It might, perhaps, be 
sufficient to slate, with reference to this suggestion, that any such 
admission of the clergy, as a body, would be directly at variance 
with the principle of popular election established in England, 
under which the Boards of Guardians are constituted, and to 
which they continue amenable, the several members having to 
be elected annually ; whereas the clergy, if they were to be ad- 
mitted as suggesled, would be permanent and irresponsible mem- 
bers of the Board. In addition to this objection, however, — 
which, as it involves a jprinciple, must be considered as final, — 
it may be remarked, that, if the above suggestion was to be 
adopted, and all the ministers of religion within a Union were, 
as such, to become members of the Board of Guardians, it would 
make the Board far too numerous for the orderly and efficient 
dispatch of business. There would probably be much debate 
and contention, with but little progress in the affairs of the 
Union. The experience already obtained in the working of the 
Unions in England, is decisive upon this point. The most 
numerous Boards of Guardians are invariably the least efficient, 
and the most open to be acted upon by partial and party views. 
If this be the case in England, how much more Ukely is it to 
occur in Ireland, where the incentives to party bias, religious 
and political, are so much stronger 1 In Ireland, therefore, it 
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seems most important to extend the size of the Unions, for 
the purpose of obtaioing aa impartial Board of Guardians; 
and to limit the number of its members, in order to secure its 
effici^icy. 

56. The duty of a guardian will be altogetlier of a ciyil cha- 
racter, to be fulfilled in conformity with strict legal enactments, 
and having nothing in common with religious functions. If a 
clei^yman were to become a guardian, he would be bound to 
act m that capacity as if he were a lay member; and the 
clergy of all persuasions, it appears to me, would be enabled 
to exercise a more legitimate influence within their districts, 
if they were not members of the Boards of Guardians, than 
if they were. As guardians, their course of action would be 
Strictly prescribed: hut, if not guardians, they may be guided 
by what they consider to be their general or peculiar duties; 
and they will be enabled, as teachers to whom the people look 
up for WTice and instruction, to render most important service to 
the Union. 

57. The Board of Guardians, in the faithful performance of 
its duties, will often have to refuse applications for relief, and 
to act with strictness, perhaps at times even with apparent 
rigour. If any minister of reUgion was to be a member of the 
Board, a part of the odium which would attend such acts, 
however necessary and proper they might be, would attach to 
him, and possibly afiect his miiustry. If clergymen are restricted 
from acting as guardians, no such consequences can ensue. — 
Tliey may then moderate as well as inform, and become medi- 
ators between the poor on the one side, and the Union autho* 
rities on the other. The hinds, too, which as clergymen they 
have to administer for charitable and religious purposes, must 
generally be distributed by them on a different principle from 
that which governs the administration of relief by the Board of 
Guardians, This circumstance, if they were members o( the 
Board, and party to its proceedings, would probably embarrass 
their conduct in one or the other capacity. On no point have I 
taken more pains to arrive at a sound conclusion than on this, 
bdng fully sensible of the objections, on principle, to the exclu- 
sion of any class of men from office; but the great majority of 
the clergy themselves with whom I have conversed, CathoUc, 
Presbyterian, and Protestant, have agreed in thinking that it 
will be, on the whole, inexpedient to admit any of the ministers 
of religion to act as guardians. After the fullest consideration 
and most anxious inquiry, therefore, I recommend that they 
should be declared altogether ineligible. 

56. The clergy, both Catholic and Protestant, may, however. 
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by their influence and exhortations, greatly facilitate the intro- 
duction, and help the working of a system of relief for the des- 
titute classes; and this they will be enabled to do far more 
effectually, if they are not guardians. I rely upon the clergy, 
and upon the intelligent portion of the community in Ireland, for 
explaining the real objects of the new law to the people, and thus 
preventing exaggerated notions as to what is intended. The 
Irish peasantry may otherwise be led to consider it as framed 
for their entire support, and be apt to look to the rates, instead 
of their own exertions. The application of the Workhouse Test, 
will, it is true, correct this after a time ; but in tlie interim, and 
especially at the outset, inconvenience may be created, if this very 
possible evil is not guarded against, by explaining to the people 
that the relief which the new law provides, is intended solely for 
the destitute, and not for those who have ability to support them- 
selves. Such explanations have been necessary even in England, 
wliere certain evil-disposed persons have occasionally laboured to 
persuade the people that they were entitled to be supported in 
idleness out of the rates : and similar practices may not impos- 
eibJy be attempted in Ireland. 

59. With a central authority possessing such powers as have 
been indicated, I see nothing, present or prospective, to prevent 
the establishment of Unions in Ireland, similar to, and in all 
respects as effective as, the Unions established in England, under 
the Poor Law Amendment Act. In the less populous parts of the 
country, it might be desirable to have the chief police station near 
the woikhouse, and the school would be close, if not attached to if. 
The dispensary too, and medical and surgical aid, if required, 
would he found there. The Union establishment would thus be- 
come a kind ofcolony, a centre of civilization, and the Unions might 
be made important engines for effecting improvements in the con- 
dition and habits of the Irish people, in whose clothing, cottages, 
and domestic economy, as well as in their agricultural and other 
management, there now appears a lamentable deficiency of the 
faculty happily so common in England, — namely, the faculty of 
making the best of every thing. 

60. In passing through Ireland, no person can fail to notice the 
several police stations, nor can doubt that the order and neatness 
which tney generally exhibit will operate in the way of example 
upon the neighbouring cottagers. It may require time to produce 
any very sensible effect; but some effect will assuredly be pro- 
duced. Man imitates good as well as evil ; and if examples of 
the former are placed before him, they will not be altogether lost, 
even under ordinary circumstances ; but the example set to a dis- 
trict by a Union establishment such as is above described, — exhi- 
biting neatness, order, and comfort, With probably a portion of 
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land for farming and gardening attached— must be of Far greater 
influence than any insulated example could be. . Such wi esta- 
blishment woidd be the centre of resort of the whole district; and 
might become the source and nursery of almost every kind of im- 
provement in the moral and social habits, the domestic economy, 
and general operations of the surrounding peasantry and occupiers 
of land. 

61, When there shall be a provision for the destitute at the 
common charge, the community will have acijuired a right so far 
to interfere with the proceedings of individuals, as to prevent the 
spread of destitution, and to guard itself from loss or damage by 
the negligence, obstinacy, or supineness of any of its members. 
Under the old civil institutions in England, tins interference was 
largely exercised, to the benefit of the community at the time, al- 
though in the present advanced state of society it has become 
unnecessary, and would now scarcely be tolerated. In Ireland, 
the state of the rural community is in many respects similar to 
that which prevailed in England when the local headman of the 
village or parish was looked up to as an authority, in advising and 
directing to what was right, as well as in restraining from what 
was wrong ; but in the majority of Irish parishes the whole popu- 
lation is nearly on the same level ; there is no gradation, no man or 
class of men sufficiently prominent to possess control, or even to 
exercise influence : there is not the least approach to self-govem- 
ment observable. To select, from among the inhabitants of a 
parish, one or more of the most intelligent individuals, and to 
array them on the side of the law, good order, and improvement, 
and to clothe them with a certain extent of authority and local 
importance, — as was the case with the headborough or local head- 
man, and as is now the case with the parish officers in Ekigtand, 
■ — would therefore, I consider, be productive of benefit as well as 
convenience in Ireland; and I recommend that the central autho- 
rity should he empowered to appoint, or to direct the Board of 
Guardians to appoint, one or more wardens or officers for every 
parish, or for such districts of the Union as may be deemed most 
convenient. 

62. The central authority should have power to define the du- 
ties of these officers or wardens, which would be to superintend 
generally the aflairs of the district, to assist and observe the in* 
structions of the Board of Guardians, espedally with reference to 
measures intended to operate upon the habits of the labouring 
population. Parochial or district officers of this description might 
be made extremely useful in connecting the Board of Guardians 
with the several portions of the Union, thus extending its influence, 
and fendering it eflecUve for the purposes of general improve- 
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ment, as well as for the administration of relief. These officers, 
should, I think, be armed with the authority of constables or 
headboroughs ; and should be second in local importance to the 
guardian, to which office theirs would probably often become pre- 
liminary. I propose to vest their appointment (subject to the 
control of the central authority) in the Board of Guardians, for 
■the purpose of giving importance to that body within the .district 
of which it is the head, an object obviously desirable. The ap- 
pointment should be for a year, but the same persons mi^t be 
re-eligible. Such officers would probably be found useful for 
other local purposes, with reference to the functions of Magistrates 
and Grand Junes ; to which end it might be necessary to have 
one or more for every civil parish, according to its size, popula- 
tion, or other circumstances. This would be the first step towards 
self-government in the Irish parishes.— It has been said that the 
Poor Law Amendment Act has destroyed local self-government 
in England ; but this is not the fact. It has not destroyed, it has 
on the contrary improved it, by centralizing and combining the 
best elements existing in a large district, in lieu of the scattered, 
desultory, and imperfect old parochial administrations. Such will 
also, I believe, be the effect of Unions in Ireland. 

63. There are some other points connected with the creation of 
a machinery for Union government, to which it appears necessaiy 
toadvert. In England, under the provisions of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, every parish or township rated for the main- 
tenance of its poor, and included in a Union, is entitled to return 
a guardian. In Ireland it will, I think, be essential that the cen- 
tral authority should be empowered to fix the boundaries of a 
Union, without being restricted to parish boundaries. It should 
be empowered to divide parishes, either for the purpose of elect- 
ing guardians, or for joining a portion of a parish to one Union, 
and another portion of the same parish to another Union. It 
should also be empowered to consolidate parishes for the purpose 
of electing one or mora guardians, and likewise to form election 
districts for this purpose, without reference to parochial bounda- 
ries. And lastly, the central authority should be empowered to 
add to, take from, and remodel Unions, with or without consent, at 
any time that such change might be deemed to be necessary. These 
powers have been much wanted by the English Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and would have enabled them to make their Unions 
more compact and convenient than they are at present ; — local 
prejudices and local interests having frequently compelled the 
Commissioners to abandon the arrangement which, with reference 
t.0 the general interest, ihey deemed the best. In Ireland, ftiU 
powers in this respect are, I think, indispensable, not only on ac- 
count of the size and uncertain boundaries of some parishes, but 
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also to enable the central authority to deal with the' 
circumstances under which the Unions will there have to be 
formed. 

64, I consider then, that with adequate powers confided to a 
responsible authority, and with such modifications as are herein- 
before described, the principle of Union for the purposes of sys- 
tematic and combined management, which has been established 
in England by the Poor Law Amendment Act, maybe advan- 
tageously extended to Ireland ; and that, as it has been shown 
that no insurmountable difficulty exists to impede the introduc- 
tion of the workhouse as a test of destitution, and a measure of 
rebef, — so neither will there he any insurmountable difliiculty in 
establishing an adequate machinery for the government of the 
Unions when formed. 
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65. I think it has been shown, that a system of Poor Laws 
ought to be established in Ireland ; that the workhouse system 
may there be relied upon, as a test of destitution, and a measuie 
of relief ; and that the means of forming and governing Unions 
exist there, as well as in England. It now remains to describe, 
in detail, the several points which appear to require especial at- 
tention in framing a measure comprising these objects ; and also 
to offer such further observations, as did not seem to come imme- 
diately within the scope of either of the preceding divisions of this 
Report. 

66. I assume, as the governing principle to be observed in 
deahng with this portion of the subject, that the Poor Law of 
Ireland should assimilate in all respects as nearly as passible to 
the Poor Law System now established in England,— varying only 
in those instances, in which the relative circumstances of the two 
countries require a different practice. 

67. The point first in order for consideration would naturally 
be the constitution of the central or chief authority, and the powers 
to be confided to it for carrying the measure of an Irish Poor Law 
into operation : but I postpone this part of the subject forseparate 
consideration — assuming only, that a central authority is to be 
established, with powers similar in kind to those conferred upon 
^ English Poor Law Commissioners] but more ample in extent. 

d2 
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This point being disposed of for the present, the other objects for 
consideration may be taken in the foUovring order. 

1. Relief. — The objects for relief, and the mode and condi- 
tions of its adraiDistration. 
II. Local Machinery. — The appointment and authority of 
the parties by and through whom relief is to be ad- 
ministered. 

III, Rating. — ^The mode in which the funds required for the 

purposes of relief are to be Kused, and Irom whom. 

IV. Settlement. — This subject would hare properly come 

under the first head, but it will be more conrenient to 
consider it separately. 
V. Mendicancy, 
VI. Bastardy. 
VII. Apprenticeship. 
VIII. Pauper Idiots and Lunatics. 
IX. Emigration and Migration. 

X. Houses of Industry, Foundling Hospitals, Mendicity Es- 
tablishments, and other Charitable Institutions. 
On each of these heads I will now proceed to remark, in the 
order in which they are above placed. 

t.—Of Relief. 

68. The only legal claim for relief, in England, is founded upon 
the destitution of the party claiming it. I propose to extend the 
same principle to Ireland ; and, as a test of the actual existence of 
such aestitution, and to guard against the abuse and train of evils 
which have invariably attended the unrestricted distribution of 
out-door relief, (that is, of relief administered either in money or 
in kind to parties out of the workhouse, or at their own homes,) I 
further propose that, in Ireland, no relief should be given except 
in the workhouse. This limitation should be specified in the Act, 
in order to protect the central authority from tne pressure which 
is not unlikely to occur upon this point, and which would other- 
wise possibly be at times too great for it to stand up against, if 
Dot' BO supported. 

69. I do not propose to impart a right to relief, even to the 
destitute, but to place the ordering and directing of all relief in 
the hands of the central authority. The claim to relief ui Eng- 
land may be said to be founded on prescription, rather than on 
legislative enactment; for, although the 43rd of Elizabeth provides 
for the lev3riDg a rate for the purpose of relieving the destitute poor, 
it invests them with no right to claim reliefi the admiaistratioa of 
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wltich is left entirely to the discretion of the local authorities ; who 
are, however, of course, responsible for the exercise of such discre- 
tion and for the due administration of relief, 

70. The promulgation of rules for the administration of 
relief would, therefore, be vested in the central authority, limited 
by this proviso, — that relief is only to be administered by receiving 
the applicants into the house, and subjecting them to the regula- 
tions established for its government. It would rest with the 
central authority to declare when the workhouse should be so 
applied in each Union; and also to take care that no time was 
lost in providing competent workhouse accommodation, as well 
as to establish such regulations as might be necessary for the 
guidance of the local authorities in the interim : hut it will be 
most safe to prohibit all rehef whatever, until the test of the work- 
house can he applied, rather than invest the centra! authority with 
a discretionary power of permitting or directing its administration 
in any case, without the intervention of such a test. 

71. The strict limitation of reliefto the workhouse may possibly 
be objected to, on the ground that extreme want is found oc- 
casionally to assail large portions of the population iu Ireland, 
who are then reduced to a state bordering upon starvation; and 
ought therefore, it may be asserted, to be relieved at the public 
charge, without being subjected to the discipline of the workhouse. 
This, however, is an extreme case, and it would not, I think, be 
wise to adapt the regulations of Poor Law administratioa in,Ire- 
land to the possible occurrence of such a contingency. In a 
period of famine, the whole population become in a great degree 
destitute ; but it surely woidd not be expedient to hold out an ex- 
pectation, that, if such an event should unhappily occur, support 
for all would be unconditionally provided at the public charge. 
This would lessen the inducements to a provident economising of 
their means of support on the part of the people, by a timely re- 
sort to which the occurrence of actual fomine may ouen be averted, 
although dearth and much consequent distress may still arise. 
This must in fact be the case in all countries, whenever a season 
of scarcity occurs. During such a visitation, the workhouse 
would not, in all probability, contain the numbers who might be 
anxious to crowd into it for support ; but to the extent of its 
means of accommodation it would help to relieve the general dis- 
tress, and the Union machinery would probably be found useful 
in the application of general reUef, as well as for preventing the 
recurrence of the calamity, 

72. The occurrence of a famine, however, if general, seems 
to he a contingency altogether above the powers of a Poor Law 
to provide for. It must be remembered, that then there is an 
actual deficiency of supply. As there is less to consume, less 
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must be consumed. To assess the rate-payers, iu order to 
enable the rate-receivers to continue their ordinary conimQiptjon, 
would only shilt the suffering. If the famine is not general, 
but merely local, the resources of the country, or the districts 
which have escaped its visitation, must be brought in aid of 
those suffering from its ravages ; and this would be most effect- 
ually done by the public and private exertions of the opulent 
and the charitable. It is, however, I think, impossible to con- 
template the longer prevalence of such a state of things in Ire- 
land, as that in which any considerable portion of its popula- 
tion shall be subjected to the periodical occurrence of famine. 
As the habits, intelligence, ana forethought of the people im- 
prove, with the increase of wealth and the progress of educa- 
tion, these visitations will be guarded against and averted. I 
do not therefore propose to make any exception, permissive of 
out-door relief in any shape, not even in kind ; although it is still 
allowed to be so administered in certain cases in the English 
Unions : but I recommend, that in Ireland relief should be limited 
strictly to the workhouse. 

73. It is also, I think, necessary for carrying out the work- 
house principle in Ireland, that no individual of a family should 
be admitted, unless all its members enter the house. Relief to 
the father or husband is equivalent to relief to the child or the 
wife, and vice versd ; and, while they continue one family, a part 
cannot be considered as destitute, and the rest not so ; a family 
must be taken as a whole, and so admitted or excluded. This 
principle is established very generally in the English Unions, 
although in certain cases its direct application to the full extent 
has for a time been suspended, in consequence of the habits and 
abuses which had grown up under the old system, having ren- 
dered it difficult to enforce the principle at first in all its strict- 
ness. In Ireland, however, no such difficulty exists, and the 

. rule should there be strictly and at once applied. In fact it is 
now acted upon in some of the Houses of Industry which I have 
visited, and with very good effect. 

74. Whenever the community shall have provided for the 
protection of its members against the effects of destitution, it 
will have acquired a right to compel individuais to fulfil their 
natural duties towards their relatives ; and the provisions of the 
43d of Elizabeth, requiring parents to support children, and 
children to support parents, should be extended to Ireland. I 
would also propose that the affording relief by way of loan, pro^ 
vided for in the 58th section of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, be extended to Ireland. It may in certain cases be useful, 
and, if exercised ivith discretion and firmness by the Boards of 
Guardians, can scarcely be productive of mischief. 
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75. The regulation of all relief being placed in the hands of 
the central authority, it is unnecessary to particularize several 
other points of detail, for which, its powers would enable it 
eSectually to provide. With respect to medical relief, it would 
of course, like any other kind of relief, be administered in the 
workhouse : but it may be a question whether, and how far, the 
medical aid now afforded by Dispensaries, and to which the 
people have become accustomed, shall be continued to outdoor 
applicants, in the event of these institutions being connected with 
the workhouse. This is a point of some importance, both in 
respect of principle, and as a matter of detail ; and, in order that 
the central authority may be enabled to deal with it, I propose 
to give them the power to regulate all the Dispensaries. In- 
dependent medical clubs ought also, I think, to he encouraged 
in Ireland, as they have been in England, for the purpose of cor- 
recting the too prevalent disposition to rely upon gratuitous 
medical aid. 

II. — Of the Local Machinery. 

76. I propose that the local machinery for the administration 
of relief to the destitute in Ireland, under the direction of a central 
authority, should be the same as that which is provided in Eng- 
land by the Poor Law Amendment Act; namely, the union of a 
district for common management, under a Board of Guardians to 
be elected annually by the rate-payers, with paid officers to be 
appointed or approved by the central authority, 

77. In forming the country into Unions, it will, I think, be 
necessary to observe the civil, rather than the ecclesiastical, 
boundanes of parishes ; hut cases will arise, in which it may be 
requisite to disregard all such boundaries — it being obviously 
more important that the district to be united should be compact, 
convenient, and accessible, and be naturally connected with iia 
centre, than that the old and ot^n inconvenient boundaries should 
he observed. This applies no less to county or baronial bound- 
aries than to those of parishes or other divisions ; and it can- 
not, I think, he too strongly impressed upon the individuals to 
whom the duty of forming Unions may be confided, that the 
point to which they ought to direct their attention in grouping 
the country into Unions, as regards size, form, and means of 
communication, is the general interest and convenience of the in- 
habitants. 

78. The principle which has governed the Commissioners in 
the formation of the English iJnions, whenever they have not 
been driven from it by local circumstances, has been, to fix upon 
some market-town conveniently situated as a centre, and to attach 
to it the whole surrounding district, of which it may be considered 
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as the capital — the mart, in which the general business of the dis- 
trict, both public and private, for the most part concentrates. The 
roads of a district always converge upon ^e market-town. The 
communications with it are constant, and the people settled within 
the range of its influence constitute almost a distinct community. 
To form such a district into a Union, under one common govern- 
ment, for general as well as for Poor Law purposes, seems there- 
fore an obvious course of proceeding : and I strongly recommend 
its being adhered to, as closely as possible, in the formation of 
Unions in Ireland. There may be parts of the country in which 
such a convenient centre does not exist, but this will be of rare 
occurrence, and the general powers of the central authority will 
be competent to deal with it wherever it does occur. The larger 
the Unions are made, the less of course will be the difGculty in 
this respect, 

79. I have stated, in the second part of this Report, much of 
what appeared to be necessary, with reference to the members of 
the Boards of Guardians, both elected and ex-officw. The quali- 
fication for an elected guardian will consist of being rated at a 
certain amount; and this amount, as in England, the central 
authority will prescribe, as well as the regulations for governing 
the proceedings of the guardians, when elected. The central 
authority will also either appoint, or direct the appointment, and 
prescribe the duties, of the paid officers of the Union, together 
with the audit of the accounts, and the form in which they are to 
be kept. 

80. TTie imnortant question — in whose hands the right of ap- 
pointing Guaraians shall be confided, and in what way that right 
shall l>e exercised, — remains still to be considered. In this, as 
in all other cases, the principle which has been established for 
England by the Poor Law Amendment Act, should, I think, be 
applied to Ireland, and the election or appointment of guardians 
be vested in the rate-payers and owners of property witliin the 
Union: but the circumstances of Ireland appear to require a 
certain departure from the English practice, in carrying this 
principle into operation. The owners of property, in England, 
are entitled to vote according to the scale which was established 
by the Select Vestry Act, and which ascends, by gradations of 
25/. each, from a rated value of 50/. per annum, up to 150/. per 
annum, ^ving one vote for the former, and six votes for the lat- 
ter. This scale, is, perhaps, open to some objection oa the 
grounds of complexity and over- minuteness. It is, moreover, 
difTerent from the scale of voting fixed for the rate-payers by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, and which provides that rate-payers, 
if rated under 200/. shall have one vote; if rated at 200/. and 
under 400/., two votes ; and if at 400/. and upwards, three votes. 
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81. The above scale of voting for rate-payers seems, on the 
whole, well adapted to the condition of England ; but the amounts 
specified are, I think, too high for Ireland ; and the scale is not 
sufficiently minute in its graduation, with reference to the sub- 
division of property which prevailg there. Instead of adopting 
these English scales, therefore, or either of them, I would pro- 
pose to establish one scale in Ireland, by which simplicity of de- 
tail, and a right result, will, I think, he more effectually secured; 
and I recommend the following for regulating the votes of owners 
of property, as well as occupiers, namely, 

above 5^. and under 50^. . . , one vote. 
50^. and under 100/. .... two votes, 

100/. „ 150/. .... three votes. 

150^ „ 200/. .... four votes. 

200/. and upwards five votes. 

'Hiis scale would, I believe, be found lo work well and satis- 
factorily in Ireland, The cumulative voles of the owners and 
larger occupiers would serve to counterbalance the number of 
small rate-payers, and secure the return of competent indi- 
viduals. 

82. I do not propose to extend the right of voting below a 
rating of 51., ott account of the vast number of small occupiers, 
especially in the west and south of Ireland ; but I recommend, 
that, for all property rated under 5/, value, the occupiers of which 
would thus be deprived of the privilege of voting at the election 
of guardians, the landlord, or owner of the property, should be 
required to pay the rate, and not the tenant. The aggregate 
rated value of the property for which the Owner would so pay 
must, of course, be included in the amount by which the numoer 
of his votes will be regulated, according to the above scale. If, 
as a matter of arrangement or otherwise, the occupying tenant of 
premises rated under 5^. value should have paid the rate, he 
must in such case be authorized to deduct it from the rent pay- 
able to the landlord. A form of rate-book should be prescnbed, 
as in England, in which the owners' and the occupiers' name, and 
the lair estimated value, or net rental of the property, should in 
every case be inserted ; and this rate-book, unless appealed 
against, should be conclusive evidence of the right of voting in 
every instance. 

111.— 0/ Rating, 

83. The power to assess the property and levy a rate within 
a Union, for the purpose of relieving the destitute, must, I think, 
be confided to the Board of Guardians, by whom such relief is to 
be administered. The mode of assessing and collecting the rate. 
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as well as its application, will be prescribed by the central autho- 
rity. The central authority, moreover, ought, I think, to be 
empowered to direct a rate to be at any time levied by the Board 
of Guardians, or by such other local executive as it might have 
found it necessary to appoint, under the provisions already sug- 
gested*. 

84. The Parochial Assessments Act, introduced by Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, and passed in the last Session of Parliament, establishes 
the principle that the rates are to be paid upon the net annual 
value of property. This was always, I believe, the law in Eng- 
land, almough it had been widely departed from in practice- 
As regards the principle by which the assessment of property 
should be regulated, therefore, it will be only necessary to extend 
the provisions of Mr. Poiilett Serope's Act to Ireland, substituting 
the Union for the parish authorities, and introducing such other 
modifications as the circumstances under which it will have there 
to be applied render necessary. The valuation of property for 
the purpose of rating need not, I apprehend, be made in every 
instance by surveyors and professional valuators. The fairly- 
estimated value of the property is all that is really necessaty ; 
and there will probably not be much difficulty in ascertaining 
this, either with or without professional assistance, taking the 
Union district parish by parish. In many instances a valuation 
has already been made for the purpose of tithe commutation in 
Ireland. Wherever this or any other fair valuation has been 
made, it will, of course, be available for the purpose of rating to 
the relief of Uie poor. 

85. Hitherto there has been no rate for the rehef of the poor 
in Ireland. The destitute classes have gone on increasing in num- 
bers, but still there has been no recognized or legal provision for 
their relief. Property has been acquired, capital invested, and 
contracts made, under this state of things. It will be impossible, 
therefore, suddenly to impose a rate upon property without 
alTecting existing interests, and partially disturbing existing 
arrangements. The subject cannot be considered without our 
becoming immediately sensible of thia consequence : but I believe 
that the edect will be alight, even at first, and that in the course 
of a very few years it will cease altogether. If the inconvenience 
were far greater than I anticipate, however, it will be as nothing 
when compared with the object to be eSected ; and all objections 
to the imposition of a rate on this ground are overborne by con- 
siderations of the public welfare. 

86. The question as to who shall be liable to pay the rate, 
and in what proportions, requires to be very carefully considered. 
The parties immediately interested appear to be the owner or 
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person posBeesing the beneficial interest of the property asBesaeit, 
and the tenant or occupier. Between these two, it seems, there- 
fore, at once equitable and expedient to apportion the rate. 
Where the two characters are combined, the same person would, 
of course, be answerable for the entire rate. As to the occupier, 
he would be resident, and no difficulty could occur with respect 
to him ; and for the owner, I would not propose to look beyond 
the person having the immediate beneficial interest, under whom 
the occupier holds, and to whom he actually pays his rent. On 
these parties I propose to confer the right of voting for guardians ; 
and to apportion between these two alone the payment of the 
rate. 

87. It appeared to be the opinion of the Iriah Poor Inquiry 
Commissioners, that the owner should pay two-thirds of the rate, 
and the occupier one-third ; and it seemed to me, at first, that 
this would be an equitable division. On further consideration and 
inquiry, however, Iwas led to abandon this proportion, and thought 
that each should be called upon to pay half the rate. I was 
mwnly influenced to adopt this change of view by the considera- 
tion that at present nearly the whole support of the destitute falb 
upon the tenantry. It is to the occupiers that the mendicant re- 
sorts, and from them he receives his daily rations. There is thug, 
in reality, a compulsory rate now levied in Ireland, although not 
sanctioned by legal enactment ; and no occupier, however limited 
may be his means, turns away the mendicant empty-handed from 
his door. There is an almost superstitious dread of doing so^ 
and this motive operates, perhaps, as compulsorily as the law would 
act, in the raising of a regular rate. 

88. It is, I think, in some measure the pressure of these con- 
stant calls upon the occupiers which bears them down, and keeps 
them at their present low level of subsistence. If, therefore, the 
destitute classes be relieved by means of a general rate upon pro- 
perty, of which the occupiers are called upon to pay half the 
amount, they would be relieved from nearly one-half their present 
burthen ; for a Poor Law, if rightly administered, although it en- 
sures relief for the actual destitute, will not increase their number, 
or tend eventually to swell the fund appropriated to their support. 
On the contrary, I believe it will help to lessen both. But, admitting 
that the number and the amount remain the same aa at present, still 
the occupiers will then have to pay only one-half, the landlord the 
other ; whereas now, in reality, the occupier contributes nearly the 
whole. For these reasons, it appears to me that the most equitable 
adjustment of the payment would be to divide the rate equally 
between the owner and the occupier. Whether the rate be paid 
in equal proportions by the landlord and tenant, or one-third by 
the latter, and two-thirds by the formeri as already proposed, is. 
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however, purely a matter of detail ; of great importance it is true, 
but still involving no question of principle ; and, in nhicbever 
way it may be decided, 1 feel that I shall have fulfilled my duty 
in thus stating my opinion, and the reasons on which it is 
founded.* 

89. There is yet, however, another consideration connected 
with this question, deservbg of some attention. In England, the 
whole of the rates are paid by the occupiers of property ; and, as- 
suming it to be desirable to assimilate the practice in both coun- 
tries in all respects as nearly as possible, and even where a per- 
fect assimilation is not ai present practicable, to admit any excep- 
tion which may be necessary, only with a view to its earliest aban- 
donment—assuming this, it may be asked whether the law, with 
respect to rating in the two countries, should not be assimilated 
within a certain period ; whether in short, at the end of (say) 
twenty-one years, the occupiers might not be made solely respon- 
sible for the payment of the rates in Ireland, as they now are in 
England ? — However this question, and the general subject of 
rating, may be settled, it is important that it should be clearly 
defined and provided for in the Bill. 



IV.— Of Sett lement- 

90. Parochial Settlement, as estabhshed in England, is almost 
universally admitted to have been productive of great mischief. 
It has led to much litigation and expense ; and, by fixing the 
peasantry to the narrow limits of their parish, beyond which the 
world was to them a blank, it has probably done more to injure 
their character, by destroying its elasticity, and banishing all 
self-dependence and resource, than any other part of the old Eng- 
lish Poor Law system. It will not, therefore, I presume, be con- 
sidered right to establish parochial settlement in Ireland. In the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, provision is made for the several pa- 
rishes comprised in a Union becoming one for rating and settle- 
ment ; and, although this may not be immediately achievable, 
the Commissioners are fully sensible of the extreme desirableness 
of the object, and spare no effort to hasten its accomplishment. 
This is now, in fact, the only practicable mode of correcting (he 
evils of parochial settlement. In Ireland, however, no such prac- 
tice has prevailed. The habits of the Irish people are migratory, 
their movements depending upon their own volition. To establish 
a Law of Settlement, would be to fix them to one locality. No 
Buch law has yet been established there ; and it is therefore per- 
fectly open to the Legislature to prescribe the limits, if a settle- 
ment shall be deemed advisable ; or else to dispense with settle- 

* In ScotUnd tlie late is divided equally between the owner and occnplet. 
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ment altogether, leaving the whole of the country open to the 
whole of its people, as at present. 

91. If it should be decided to establish a Law of Settlement, it 
will of course be a Union Settlement, making the limits of the 
Union the boundary. This would be open to fewer objections 
than a parochial settlement ; an extension of the area necessarily 
lessening the amount of evil which must always result from fixing 
any limit whatever, llie Union limits would be also the boundary 
for rating to the reHef of the poor ; and thus the Union would be 
one for rating and settlement in the sense provided for in the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. The chief difficulty in carrying such a 
Law of Settlement into operation, would arise out of the necessity 
of prescribing distinctly the individuals to whom the right of set- 
tlement should be imparted ; so as to prevent doubt, and the oc- 
currence of the dishonest trickery and expensive litigation, in which 
the English Settlement Law has been so prolific. 

92. If a census of the population actually within a Union on 
tlie day of its declaration was to be taken as the basis of settle- 
mentj it would necessarily contain a number of individuals who in 
fact belonged, in their own sense of the term, to some other part 
of the country, to which after a time they would probably rethove. 
If, on the contrary, the names of those persons only were to he in- 
serted who had been permanently resident, or who had l^ided 
three, five, or more years, (which seems the only other alternative,) 
many individuals would be excluded who might afterwards be- 
come permanently resident, and who would thereby be deprived 
of a settlement altogether. To establish settlement in a Union 
by means of a census, seems therefore open to serious objection, 
although at first view it appears to hold out a prospect of prevent- 
ing litigation. 

93. The English practice with respect to settlement is, I think, 
rather to be avoided than imitated ; and apprenticeship, a year's 
hiring and service, or renting a tenement of 10/. value, will not, I 
presume, be approved as conditions for conferring a right of settle- 
ment in Ireland. The simpler the conditions on which settlement 
is made to depend, the better; and, in the event of a settlement 
law being established, I would propose generally to limit these 
conditions to two,— namely, birth, and actual residence for a term 
of years. These conditions would be retrospective as well as 
prospec^ve ; and individuals not coming witliin either, would hare 
to be treated as casual poor. In order that lamilies should not 
be separated, the wife must alwajrs take the husband's settlement, 
and the children that of their parents, until (say) fourteen years 
of age, or until they shall have acquired a aottlement in their own 
right. 
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■ 94. The right of settlement by birth is susceptible of the «a^t 
proof. A copy of the register, or certificate from the clerf[yman, 
or parish authorities, would be sufficient to establish the claim ; 
and this, once recognised, would remain in force, unless super- 
seded by the acquisition of a new right acquired by residence. 
To impart a right of settlement, the residence ought, I think, to 
be an independent residence. The individual should have sup- 
ported himself without public relief, and have paid all assess- 
ments to which he was liable. This would in fact amount to 
what has been called " Industrial Residence." The duration of 
such a residence for conferring a right of settlement, admits of 
question. Three, five, and seven years have each been recom- 
mended, but the first period seems to have been most generally 
approved; and for my own part I think a period of three 
years is, on the whole, the best term. An individual who bad 
maintained himself independently during that time, and paid his 
portion of contributions towards the common charge, appears 
thereby to have entitled himself to relief from destitution, at the 
charge of the community. Three years' residence, moreover, 
is the period fixed by the Municipal Corporation Act, for con- 
ferring a full participation in municipal rights; and on this, as 
well as on other accounts, it seems to be the best term for 
conferring a right of settlement. It may be noticed here, how- 
ever, that three years is precisely the period of residence on which 
the acquisition of a right of settlement was founded in Denmark ; 
but this was afterwards discovered to he productive of so much 
inconvenience, and to lead to so many forced ejectments, with a 
view of preventing the completion of the requisite term, that the 
period has now been extended to fourteen instead of three years. 

95. The example which Denmark thus affords of the tendency 
to abuse, whenever such artificial distinctions and divisions are 
forced upon a community, is of considerable value; and, when 
added to the dearly-bought experience in England of the e&cts 
of a Settlement Ijaw, may well call for consideration as to whe- 
ther any such law is actually necessary in Ireland, or whether 
.settlement may not be there altogether dispensed with. This 
point is of vast importance, and I have endeavoured to work 
through the dettula in all their practical bearings, so as to arrive 
at an accurate estimate of the comparative advantages and dis- 
advantages of establishing Poor Laws in Ireland, with a Union 
settlement, and without any settlement whatever ; — and I have 
Brrived at an entire conviction, that it will be better to dispense 
with settlement altogether. Some inconvenience may possibly 
arise at the first declaration of a Union, from an undue pressure 
for relief by persons not tairly forming a part of the Union popu- 
lation ; but the general powers proposed to be confided to the 
central authority, will I think enable it to deal effectually with 
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Buch casfiB, As the UnioDB increase in number, moreover, the 
inconvenience from this cause will become less ; and, when the 
whole country shall be formed into Unions, it will nearly, if not 
altogether, cease. Even then, however, with the present mi- 
gratory habit« of the Irish people, there may be occasionally an 
undue pressure upon particular Unions ; but the workhouse will, 
I am persuaded, prove a sufficient corrective in the long run ; and 
the evil arising from this cause, supposing it even to be fer greater 
than I anticipate, will still be as nothing, compared to the evils 
which experience has shown to be the mvariable attendants of a 
settlement law. 

%. Without a law of settlement, it is true, vagrants and men- 
dicants from other districts may congregate in particular Unions, 
from accident or inclination, and may claim relief, or may be 
sent into the workhouse by the police; but, if the workhouses are 
all regulated upon the some scale of diet and discipiino, there 
would be no inducement for the mendicant and vagrant classes 
to prefer one Union to another, and they would probably remain 
scattered throughout the country, much in the same proportions 
as at present. If such a preference was in any instance shown by 
thetn, it might be taken as a proof of inefficient management or 
lax discipline on the part of the favoured Union, and would be 
a signal for the central authority to interfere. Thus, if there 
should be no law of settlepient, the numbers of inmates in the 
several workhouses would serve as a kind of index of the efficient 
mana^ment of each ; and the local authorities would be compelled 
in self-defence to keep their Unions in good order, to prevent their 
being overrun with paupers. Such a competition, if well regu- 
lated, would go far to ensure the permanent efficiency of all the 
Unions. In speaking of vagrants and mendicants, 1 of course 
mean the existing race, and those whom the present habits of the 
people will for a time give rise to : but I confidently reckon on 
the extinction of mendicancy at no distant day— or at least that 
It will be so reduced in amount by the joint operation of the Union 
system and the Workhouse test, as to be no longer the source of 
evil and moral degradation, which unhappily it now is and long 
has been in Ireland. 

97. If the Legislature should see fit to dispense with settlement 
altogether, great care and attention will be necessary in establish- 
ing the Unions, especially the early Unions, to avoid imparting to 
any class of persons a right to relief, real or imaginary. The ar- 
rangements in the several Unions must be brought into operation 
gradually, the local authorities advancing step by step, and the 
central authority superintending their proceedings, and being al- 
ways ready to afford assistance in the event of any pressure or 
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difficulty occurring. W^tb such management, I see no ground 
for apprehension as to the consequences of establishing a system of 
relief and Union government in Ireland, without a law of settle- 
ment. If, however, a different view on this point should be 
taken, and, for the purpose of guarding against the possible in- 
conveniences which miffht at first occur, a Union settlement 
should be estabUshed, — it will then be deserving of consideration, 
whether provision should not be made for putting an end to such 
settlement, at the expiration of three or five years, or some other 
definite period, to be fixed by the Act, or determined by the cen- 
tral authority, whenever the whole country shall be formed into 
Unions. 

v.^ Of Mendicancy. 

, 98. Whenever relief is provided for the destitute, mendicancy 
may he suppressed. A law, which says, " You shall not beg 
or steal, but you shall starve," would be contrary to natural 
justice and humanity, and would be disobeyed; but if the law 
first makes provision for the destitute, and then says, " Yaa 
shall not beg, but you shall be relieved at the public charge," 
the alternative thus offered will enable the community to sup- 

S'ess a practice which is held to be injurious to its best interests, 
n these grounds, I think the law which establishes a system of 
public relief for destitution, should at the same time prohibit 
mendicancy. 

99. The present state of Ireland, however, as regards beggars 
and vagrants, and the habits and feelings of the Irish people, 
throws considerable difficulty in the way of an immediate sup- 
pression of mendicancy. The number of such individuals is very 
great, and they are therefore of some importance as a class, and 
support and keep each other' in countenance whilst following, 
what they seem to consider, no disreputable vocation. They 
enter the cottages of the peasantry as supplicants, it is true, but 
still with a certain sense of right; and the cottager would be 
held to be a bold, if not a bad man, who resisted their appeal. 
In fact, the appeal of the mendicant never is resisted,— if 
there is only a handful of potatoes, they are divided with the 
beggar ; and there is thus levied from the produce of the soil in 
Ireland, for the support of mendicancy, I beUeve to the fiill as 
large a contribution as it is now proposed to nuse by an equitable 
assessment of property, for the rehef of destitution. The "sturdy 
beggars," adverted to in the 14th of Elizabeth, must have been 
of a class very similar to that which is now common in Ireland. 
Indeed the state of society at the two periods seems to have been 
nearly the same in both countries, the prevalence of begging in 
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each being accompanied by the same general disposition to give, 
and this disposition of course causing a constantly progressive in- 
crease in the number of beggars. Such was the state of England 
at and prior to the time of Elizabeth, and such is now the state of 
Ireland. 

100. The evils of mendicancy in Ireland can hardly be over- 
estimated, and its suppression should certainly be provided for 
at the earliest practicable period. The best mode of effecting 
this object would probably be, to enact a general prohibition, 
and to cast upon the central authority the responsibility of bring- 
ing the Act into operation in the several Unions, as the work- 
houses became fitted for the reception of inmates. In furtherance 
of this object, the police should act in close communication with 
the Boards of Guardians ; and the central authority might, I thinlc, 
SO regulate the progress of the measure, as that the now itinerant 
mass of mendicants, who may be really unable to provide for 
themselves, should be placed in the several workhouses with the 
least degree of coercion and inconvenience ; and that the able- 
bodied, but idle vagrants and disorderly persons, should be com- 
pelled to provide for their own subsistence, by the application of 
workhouse discipline. 

101. Time and forbearance will, however, be necessary in carry- 
ing such a measure into operation in Ireland, and these the flexible 
powers of the central authority will enable it to afford. The 
present generation will probably pass away before the disposition 
to encourage begging by indiscriminate almsgiving, which now 
prevails so generally among all classes in Ireland, will be cor- 
rected by the adoption of sounder views, and a more enlightened 
beneTolence. It will then, we may hope, be seen, that the real 
friends of the people are those who lead them, even where neces- 
sary by compulsory measures, to active independent exertion, to 
a reliance upon themselves and their own efforts for support — 
not those who, by the constant doling out of what is called 
charity, entice and mislead the people into a state of dependence. 
It may minister to human pride, to be surrounded by a crowd of 
such dependents ; but it surely is inconsistent with genuine be- 
nevolence to encourage, or even to permit this, if it can possibly 
be prevented. For wise ends, man has been subjected to various 
wants, as stimulants to exertion ; and those persons are not the 
real friends of their race, who attempt to divert liim from the 
exercise of the active faculties with which he is endowed, and to 
lead him to a reliance upon the volition of others rather than 
upon his own efforts. Looking at the present state of Ireland, it 
is, I think, much to be desired that correct views in this respect 
should be impressed upon the public mind. The clergy, it is 
to be hoped, will exert themselves in furtherance of this object. 
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and particularly the Roman Catholic clergy, whose influence 
will be most valuable in bringing about a right understandit^ on 
this very important subject. 



VI. — 0/ Bastardy. 

102. Ab &r as I had opportunities of observing and inquiring, 
the Irish females are generally correct in their conduct. I am 
aware that opinions somewhat ditterent have been expressed; 
but I feel bound to state that my onn impressions of the moral 
conduct of the Irish temales are highly favourable. Their duties 
appear to be much more laborious than those of the same class 
of temales in England. Their dress, too, is very inferior, and 
so likewise seems their general position in society; yet they 
universally appear modest, induBtrious, and sober. I state thia 
as the result of my own observation merely; and I do so here, 
because, if the Irish temales have preserved their moral character 
untainted under the very trying circumstances in which they are 
placed, (as I believe in the main to be the case,) it affords a 
powerfhl argument for "letting well alone." If it had been 
otherwise, however, and if the extent of bastardy, and its demo* 
ralizing influence on pubhc manners, had been much greater, I 
should still have recommended that the Irish females should be 
left, as now, the guardians of their own honour, and be respon- 
sible in their own persons for all deviations from virtue. 

103. The abuses under the old English Bastardy Law, end 
the brief experience of the improved practice established by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, warrant me in recommending that 
no such law should be applied to Ireland ; but that bastards, and 
the mothers of bastards, in all matters connected with the relief 
of the poor, should be dealt with in the same manner e» other des- 
titute persons, solely on the ground of destitution. If, however, 
bastardy and demoralization should be actually more prevalent 
in Ireland than I apprehend to be the case, they are evils not, I 
believe, remediable by legislative enactments, — they must be 
left to the slow but certam amelioration which the difiiision of 
education, religious culture, and the increase of intelUgence, in- 
dustry, and wealth, will e^t. These vrill in time improve the 
ntoral feelings of the people, and correct their social habits. 



\i\.~Of Apprenticeship. 

i04. The experience which England affords, as regards ap- 
prenticediip, is of A sotnewhat conflicting character, although 
the prepolwierance of testimony is certainly opposed to it. It has 
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been open tt> much abuse, and has operated very mischierougljr in 
several parts of the country, by increasing that dependence upon 
the parish in the various contingencies of life, which under the 
old system of Poor Law Administration had become so entirely 
the cbaraderistio of the Enghsh peasantry. It must, however, 
Z think, be also admitted, that the apprenticing of orphan and 
destitute children, as provided for by the 43rd of Elizabeth, has in 
many cases been productive of good ; and, if judiciously limited, 
and sparingly acted upon, bo as not to be regarded aa the ordi- 
nary mode of providing for the children of the labouring classes, 
but merely as a resource for the destitute and the orphan, it 
might still, I think, be continued with advantage. 

105. I am aware that this opinion is rather more favourable to 
the system of apprenticeship than that which was entertained by 
the membera of the late EngUsh Poor Law Inquiry Commission : 
but the evidence of abuse submitted to the Commissioners was 
taken under the old Poor Law Administration, which, in lact, 
converted everything which it touched into an abuse; and it does 
Hot follow, that, because apprenticeship helped to add to the accu- 
mulation of evils under such circumstances, (as it unquestionably 
did,) it is incapable of producing substantial good if differently 
conducted. It ia on the differetit application of apprenticeship 
that I rely, and on the different circumstances in whidi it will bo 
now applied, as compared with the old Poor Law Administration. 
In the case of Ireland, none of the abuses exist which prevailed 
under the old parochial management in England ; and, by the aid 
of the Union machinery, apprenticeship may, I think, be there 
safely applied to the placing out of destitute and orphan children, 
the number of whom is very considerable. Without some such 
provision, these children would too probably grow up without the 
training to habits of manual industry necessary for enabling them 
to support themselves, and to become useful members of thecom- 
rounily. I consider, also, that the apprenticing of such children 
will gradually pave the way for the hiring of male and female 
servants by the occupiers of land. This will, perhaps, be the 
first step in tliat transition of which I have spoken, from the 
slate of a mere cottier tenant, with a view solely to subsistence, 
to that of the agriculturist, occupying land with a view to 
profit. 

106. It is essential, however, that the governing principle of 
Poor Law Administration should be adhered to in the appren- 
ticing of pauper children, and that they should on no account be 
placed in better circumstances than the children of the independ- 
ent labourer. This principle had been, in great measure, over- 
looked in our English practice ; and hence, apprenticing by the 
parish, instead of being looked to aa a last resort in cases of actual 
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need, has been regarded as a kind of established right for dis- 

f using of all the children of a district. Like mendicancy in 
reland, its general prevalence took from it all sense of disgrace : 
and parents, instead of exerting themselves to get their children 
out into service, regularly applied to the parish, which most 
unwisely took upon itself the duties of a common parent in one 
of the ordinary affairs of life. In the fulfilment of the duty thus 
voluntarily undertaken, the old parish authorities were very fre- 
quently guilty of much jobbing, partiality, and oppression. 
Large premiunia have been given, and weekly payments made' 
out of the rates, on account of such parish apprentices, which 
never ought to have been allowed. Individuals too have been 
exposed to much expense and inconvenience, by having appren- 
tices fixed upon them improperly. These abuses are now, how- 
ever, for the most part remedied, wherever Unions have been 
formed ; and the improved administration by Boards of Guardians, 
and the strict supervision of the Commissioners, may be expected 
to remove them entirely. 

107. The Poor Law Amendment Act (sec. 15} empowers the 
Commissioners to frame rules, orders, and regulations, for ap- 
prenticing the children of poor persona ; and I propose to extend 
this provision to Ireland, by whicji it may be hoped that all the 
beneficial effects of the law may be secured, whilst the evils which 
certainly have resulted from it in England will in great mea- 
sure be avoided. 

VIII. — Pauper Idiots and Lunatics. 

108. For individuals of this description, if not dangerous, the 
Union workhouses may be made available. Dangerous lunatics, 
and insane persons, must of course be sent to the county and 
district lunatic asylums, as at present, to be there subjected to 
such treatment as each particular case requires ; and it is im- 
portant, I think, that these institutions should be kept totally 
distinct from Poor Law Administration. The deprivation of 
reason is a misfortune so extreme, that special and extraordinary 
efforts on the part of the community seem to be called for, in 
behalf of the unhappy individuals subjected to such a visitation. 
The careful supervision of such unhappy persons is moreover 
necessary, as a measure of police, for the protection of the com- 
munity. On all accounts, therefore, the lunatic asylums should, 
I think, remain under the control of the magbtracy and local 
authorities, as at present. 

109. With respect to pauper idiots and lunatics, not in a dan- 
gerous state, the case is different ; — these, I think, might be 
advantageously provided for in the several workhouses, where a 
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lunatic ward should be prepared for such of them as might be 
unfitted to mingle with the other paupers of their class. There 
can be no hopes of the recovery of a confirmed lunatic, and medi- 
cal treatment would therefore be unnecessary. Idiots, labouring 
under a deficiency, rather than a deprivation of reason, are capable 
of being employed in a variety of ways, and appear in general to 
feel contentment in proportion as they are employed ; presumino', 
of course, that the employment is suitable for them. In a work- 
house, such employment might be provided, and they would pro- 
bably partake as largely of comfort as their unhappy state is 
susceptible of. I propose, therefore, that the provision of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, permissive of the retention in a work- 
house of idiot and lunatic paupers, not dangerous, be extended to 
Ireland, and that their mode of treatment and employment be in 
all eases subject to the direction of the central authority. 

ir. — Of Migration and Emigration. 

110. This subject opens a wide field for inquiry and consider- 
ation. A country may be so circumstanced, as to require that a 
portion of its population should migrate from one part of it to 
another, either permanently or occasionally ; and may still, on 
the whole, have no actual excess of population. A country may 
also, with reference to its means of employment, labour under an 
excess of population; or both these circumstances may exist at 
the same time ; and this appears, in fact, to be the state of Ire- 
land at present. The Irish population seems to be excessive, as 
compared with the means of employment which the country 
affonls ; and the eflfects of this excess would, I think, be much 
more felt were it not for the opening which England presents for 
migration. Still, however, notwithstanding this relief, Ireland 
now exhibits all the characteristics of a superabundant popula- 
tion; but to what extent can scarcely be determined, as a small 
excess will operate prejudicially upon the whole mass. 

111. It is difficult, if not impossible, to effect any material im- 
provement in the condition of a people, whilst they continue thus 
circumstanced ; for, as long as the labourers exceed the number 
required, so long will their competition for employment tend lo 
depress their condition, and to counteract any efforts that may be 
made to improve it. The only alternative, therefore, in such case, 
is either to increase the amount of employment, or to decrease the 
number of labourers depending upon it. Now, to effect an arti- 
fidal increase in the amount of employment, may, under certain 
circumstances, be practicable for a time, I believe only for a short 
time : but this would merely mitigate the symptoms : it would 
not destroy the seeds of the disease. To bring about, by forced 
and direct interposition, any material increase of permanent eijt- ' 
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ployment, is in erery view difficult, and, under common circum- 
stcuices, perhap impossible ; for mankind will, in the aggregate, 
spontaneously do that which their interest dictates. Something, 
however, may be done indirectly in this respect, in the way of 
legislation, by the removal of impediments and the establishing 
of increased facilities for the application of capital ; and some- 
thing also perhaps by the intervention of Government : but all 
such aids must of necessity be contracted in their application, as 
well as remote in their operations' — it is from spontaneous or 
natural em(iloyment alone, that the labourers of a community 
can look for permanent occupation, and the means of support, 

112. By natural employment, I mean all those objects on 
which capital is expended and labour applied by the voluntary 
action of individuals, uninfluenced by tno application of any 
forced or artificial motives. The eatablishnient of manufactures, 
the reclaiming of waste lands, the establishment of fisheries, 
the laying out grounds, and improving, planting, and ornamenting 
estates, the making roads, and opening communications, for the 
faciUty of intercourse and transit of commodities, — these are all 
natural sources of employment, tending to augment the capital 
of the community, and to increase permanently the demand for 
labour. So long as employment from these and other legitimate 
sources keeps peace with the increase of population, the labourers 
generally will be in a satisfactory positiou ; but whenever the 
number of labourers exceeds the means of employment, (as is 
now the case in Ireland,) distress and disorder must ensue, more 
or less intense, according to the quantum of such excess, and the 
character of the people. 

113. To aim directly at effecting an increase of employment 
in Ireland, however desirable such an increase may be, seems 
beyoud the powers, if it is not foreign to the province, of a poor 
law, the immediate object of nhich is to provide for the rehef of 
the destitute. Now destitution may be alike caused by an excess 
of labourers, and by a deficiency of employment, which are in 
truth convertible terms ; and if an able-bodied labourer becomes 
destitute from want of employment, however arising, he must, if 
actually destitute, be relieved at the common charge, like any 
individual reduced to a state of destitution by age or infirmity. 
Relief to able-bodied labourers in such case may be afforded in 
one of these three modes: — 

1st In the workhouse of the Union ih which he is located- 
2nd. Or he may be assisted to migrate to some other district, 

where employment is attainable. 
3rd. Or lastly, he may he enabled to emigrate to some British 
colony, where he will find a field open for bis exer- 
tions. 

DC, zecbvGoOgIC 
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IH. With rpspaot to tha firat, the offer of the ivorkhouse 
would b9 the twt of destitution, and the only direct relief to be 
ftiforded. Tha second qhquld, I think, be expressly pFQvided for 
in the Aot; but, to guard, against abuse, it ought to be a condi- 
tiott that the oonaont of the ventral authority should ho necessary 
to all such migrationa at the expense of tha rates, and that they 
should beoonduoted in conformity to such regulations aa the 
central authority might issue. It is important, however, that 
guch migration should never be forced, but be permitted tQ arise 
naturally out of an excess in, one quarter, and a demand jn 
another. The law may properly give facilities for correoting 
such inequality, but ought, I think, do no more. The last mode qf 
relief is emigration, which requires a more extended notice, involv- 
ing, m )tdioQi,eonBid«ratiDnsofprincipleaawella4matterg of detail. 

113. Emigration ought not, I think, under any circumstances, 
to be looked to as an ordinary resource. An excess of population 
is an evil, — to relieve that excess by emigration is so far a good ; 
but it may be doubted whether the parent stock is not enfeebled 
by the remedy thus applied. In general, the most active and 
enterprising emigrate, leaving the more feeble and less robust 
and resolute at home. Thus a contiaualdrain of its best elements 
lowers the tone and reduces the general vigour of the community, 
at the same time that it imparts an additional stimulus to the 
tendency towards an undue increase of population, which was the 
immediate cause of disease. 

1 16. In saying this, I do not contend against the resort to 
emigratioti aa a relief from an existing evil, but merely wish to 
point out the inexpedient of encouraging it as ui approved practice 
in our social system. The necessity for its adoption should be 
regarded as an indication of disease, which it would be better to 
prevent than thus to relieve. The means of prevention will be 
found in the education and improved moral and prudential habits 
of the community. In proportion as these prevail, will its general 
character be elevated ; and individuals will feel a wholesome 
dread (^entailing upon themselves burthens, which will depress 
their position in the social scale. Id Ireland, unhappily, these 
prudential considerations do not prevail at all, or prevail in a 
very imperfect degree ; and the consequence is, that marriages 
are daily contracted with the most reckless improvidence. Boys 
and girls marry, literally without habitation or any means of sup- 
port, trusting, as they say, to Providence, aa others have done 
before them, it is quite Lamentable to witness the effects of this 
ignorant recklessness, which, by occasioning an excessively rapid 
increase in their numbers, tends to depress the whole population, 
and to extend the sphere of wretchedness and want. 

117- Emigration not only may, but I believe must, be htul 
' recourse to, aa a present means of relief, when^rer the populstioa 
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becomes excessive in any district, and no opening for migration 
can be Ibuad. The actual excess of population mil be indicated 
by the pressure of able-bodied labourers upon the workhouse. If 
any considerable number of these enter the workhouse, and 
remain there subject to its discipline, it may be taken as a proof 
of their actual inability to provide for themselves, and of the con- 
sequent excess of labourers beyond the means of employ. Under 
such circumstances, emigration must be looked to as the best, if 
not the only present remedy; and express provision should, I 
think, be made in the Act, for defraying the expense which this 
would occasion, as well as for the regulations under which it 
should be carried into effect. 

118. With reference to the expense, I propose that the charge 
of emigration should in every case be equally borne by the Go- 
vernment and the Union from which the emigrants proceed. 
This division of the charge appears to me to be equitable ; for, 
although the Union only is immediately benefited, yet eventually 
the whole empire is rebeved, excess in one portion of it tending 
to occasion an excess in the whole. The emigration should, I 
think, be limited to a British colony, where such arrangements 
might be made, through the intervention of the Colonial Office, 
as would serve to protect the emigrants on their first arrival, and 
also ensure their obtaining employment at the earliest period. 
This is important, alike for themselves and the community; at 
home they were a burthen, — in their new position they will in- 
crease the general productive powers of the empire, as well as 
enlarge the demand for British produce. In every case, however, 
the emigration should be conducted under the control of the 
central authority, and be subjected to such regulations as the 
Government may deem it right to establish, 

1 19. I propose also, that, whenever it shall appear that any 
owners and occupiers of land, within a period of (say) three 
years antecedent to the passing of the Act, shall have actually 
mcurred an expense in effecting the emigration of labourers and 
others, a moiety of the actual outlay so incurred may, at the 
discretion of the central aulhority, be repaid to such land-owners 
and occupiers — &s charge to be borne jointly by the Govern- 
ment and the Union in which the property of such land-owner 
may be included ; provided, however, that the moiety of sudi 
outlay so to be repaid shall in no case exceed (say) 51. for each 
of suui emigrants. This provision will enable the central autho- 
rity to deal equitably with respect to certain individuab, who 
have recently, at great personal charge, effected the emigration 
from their estates and neighbourhoods of a portion of the surplus 
population; and as the Unions when established, and the whole 
community, will be benefited by what has thus- been doue^ it 
seems right that they should bear a moiety of the charge. 

CtOOi^Ic 
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X. — Of Hottses of Induftry, Foundling Hospitals, Mendicity 
Establishments, and other Charitable Institutions, 

120. Iliere is now a kind of Poor Law established in Ireland, 
under which the " Houses of Industry" are managed, but it is 
altogether partial and ineffectiva ; ana the several statutes pro- 
viding for these Houses of Industry, and the other institutions 
intended for the relief of the poor, should, I think, be repealed, 
and the property and management of all such establishments 
placed under the central authority. With respect to institutions 
strictly charilable, and supported by voluntary contribution or 
otherwise, — these would of course remain, as at present, the pro- 
perty of their respective supporters; but it would, I think, be 
extremely desirable to invest the central authority with such a 
power of revising their rules and superintending their practice, as 
would ensure their acting in umson with the provisions of the Act, 
— or which would at least prevent their acting in contravention 
of the principles which it establishes for Poor Law administration 
in Ireland. The " Houses of Industry" would generally become 
available ^as Union workhouses, for which they are for the most 
part well adapted ; and, where of insuflicient size, they may rea- 
dily be enlarged. The other charilable establishments, where 
they are the property of the public, or provided or supported by 
Government, or by local grants from the county-rates, should, I 
think, be appropriated in like manner, under direction of the 
central authority. 



121. The foregoing appear to be the only points requiring 
especial attention, in framing a measure for establishing Poor 
Laws in Ireland, although there are several other matters of 
minor mterest which must not be overlooked. I would propose 
that the " Poor Law Amendment Act" should be taken as a 
guide in drafting the intended Bill, and that the language, order, 
and general provisions of that Act should be adhered to, except 
where the contrary b herein indicated, or where a variation is 
obviously necessary. There wiU, I think, be much practical con- 
venience in thus assimilating the two statutes, which provide for 
Poor Law administration in the two countries. 



CONCLUSION. 

122. A measure framed on the principles, and comprising the 
details, which I have endeavoured to develop in this Report, is, I 
think, necessary for Ireland. Unless the great mass of the Irish 

Cple are protected from the effects of destitution, no great or 
Lng improvement in their social condition can be expected. 
The establUhment of a Poor Law is, I conceive, the first step 
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neoeBMiry towimit this wd ; and, followed as It must be by othor 
amelioratioiu, to the introdiution of whioh it ia a nseauary preli- 
minary, we may hope that it will ultimately prove the metuis of 
securing for Ireland the full amount of those benefits which ought 
to arise from her various local advantages, and the natural fertility 
of her soil. 

123. The disposition, everywhere observable, to rely upon the 
support of Government in all contingencies, rather thai) upon their 
own individual exertions, affords a painful proof of the disordered 
and enfeebled condition to which the social and moral energies 
of the Irish people are reduced. To restore, or create, the feel- 
ing of self-confidence — to revive, or establi^, the habit of re- 
liance upon their own effbrts, I do not know any measure more 
effectual than one that shall compel them to acts of local self- 
govemment. This will obviously be the effect of the introduction 
of the Union system ; and it does not therefore appear unreason- 
able to expect, that the establishment of a Poor haw, as herein 
recommended, in addition to the advantages from its direct enact- 
ments, will be attended with collateral advantages of nq trifling 
importance In the present state of Ireland. 

124. Supposing the recommendations contained in this Report 
to be adopted by His Majesty's Government, and sanctioned by 
the Legislature, the followmg, I presume, would be the order in 
which the measure will be introduced in Ireland : — Afler care- 
fully inquiring into the circumstances of the several districts, tlie 
central authority would proceed to establish Unions, according as 
localities were found to be prepared for the measure ; which 
would thus not be applied to every district at once, but he 
brought into operation gradually and successively, advancing 
Btep by step, until the whole country was in Union. This was 
the mode of proceeding in England, and this course would, I pre- 
sume, be pursued in Ireland. It may thus, probably, occupy two 
years, or even more, before every district is put into Union ; and 
possibly another two years, before the workhouses are all com- 
pleted and in operation : but this will not be lost time, as it will 
serve to prepare the people for the measure, and to instruct them 
as to its objects. It is essential, I think, to proceed thus cau- 
tiously—pressing forward, or pausing, according to cireum- 
stances : but it is important, however, that there should be no 
more delay than is actually necessary, in carrying out the mea- 
sure : for, until the whole country is in Union, the Unions 
which are established will be to a certain extent ineffective, and 
subjected to unequal action ; but for this, and the other irregu- 
larities which may be expected to occur at the outsot, before the 
system becomes fully established, the general powara of the central 
authority will enable them to provide. 

Dci-zec by Google 
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125. With respect to individual Uaiona, thv procee^og, I pn- 
aume, will ba nearly fu follows :— After a oarefiil investigation, 
the central authority would isaue the neceasary order declaring 
the Union ; the Board of Guardian; would be elected, and cer- 
tain paid officers appointed ; steps would then be taken for pro- 
viding a competent workbouBe, with the least possible delay. In 
these, and in all the earlier operationa, an Assistant Commissioner 
would aid by his presence and advice. Whea the workhouse ie 
so advanced as to admit of any part of it being u^, in-door relief 
would be affiDrded according to the means of accommodation, be- 
ginning of course with the aged %nd infirm. As soon as the 
workl^ouse is completed, and the machinery effective, measures 
would be adopted, with the aid of the police, for the gradual sup- 
pression of mendicancy, by sending into the workhouse those who 
are dependent upon begging for support. This might be done 
more or less stringently, according to circumstances. By thus 
advancing tentatively, the Union authorities would be enabled to 
introduce the system, and to establish the workhouse test, without 
danger, and with little risk of failure in any case— always pre- 
suming the Assistant Commissioner to be watchful, and that a 
central authority, armed with sufficient powers, superintends and 
regulates the whole. 

126. In this way, I think, the Union system, as now in opera- 
tion in England, may be established in Ireland, successively 
advancing until the whole country is formed into Unions, The 
duty of conducting this operation must, I apprehend, be confided 
to some responsible body, such as I have above designated by the 
term " Central Autkorily ;"' and I have reserved for this part of 
the Report, such observations as have occurred to ma on this sub- 
ject, its importance seeming to require a separate and special 
consideration. 

127. I believe the proposed measure may be carried into ope- 
ration, either by means of a separate Commission in Ireland, or 
by the existing English Poor Law Commission: one of these 
modes, I presume, must be adopted ; and, before deciding upon 
the alternative, it will be necessary to consider the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. In doing this, it is important to bear 
in mind, that it is the English Poor Law system which is now 
proposed to be established ; and that the knowledge and expe- 
rience acquired in working that system, can be made availablu 
for Ireland, only by employing there individuals conversant with 
the English practice. 

12(J. If a separate commission should be issued for Ireland, it 
would therefore be necessary that the individuals to be selected as 
Commissioners under it, should be acquainted with English Poor 
Law tm now administered ; aod this, I apprehend, would exclude 
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most of thos« Irisbmcn, who might otherwiBe be deemed qualified 
for the office, if it did not exclude Irishmea altogether. Such ex- 
clusion, however necessary, would probably bave a somewhat un- 
gracious appearance to the Irish people, and might exdte angry 
comment. But, admitting that three Irishmen, conversant with 
English Poor Law administration, could be found for filling a 
separate Commission, there would be no guarantee that they 
would carry out the system in all its details. The law would be 
similar in both countries, it is true, but the practice might, and 
probably would, become widely different in each, as was the case 
in difl«rent parts of England under the old Poor Law administra- 
tion. With two Commissions there might possibly be no unity of 
principle, — there would certainly be no unity of action, — and con- 
sequently no identity of result. Unless the existing English Poor 
Law Commission should be unequal to the additional duty of in- 
troducing the proposed law into Ireland, or unless it should appear 
that the Commissioners ought not to be intrusted with the per- 
formance of this duty, the above reasons would seem to be conclu- 
sive against a separate Commission. 

129. Now, it must be admitted that the official duties of the 
English Poor Law Commissioners have been, and in fact still are, 
very heavy. As a member of the Commission, and one too not 
unaccustomed to work, I may be permitted to say, that the labour 
has been throughout unceasing and excessive, to an extent that 
nothing but the hope of accomplishing a great pubhc good would 
have rendered bearable. The success of the measure, however, 
in lessening the pressure upon the rate-payers, and in its improve- 
ment of the habits and condition of the labouring classes, — coupled 
with the support which has been afforded by Government, and by 
ne-arly all tne intelligent portions of the community, have given 
the Commissioners encouragement and confidence ; and, when 
the process of forming Unions shall be completed, as it will be 
in all probability by Midsummer next, their labours will become 
lighter. Under these drcumstancea, there would seem to be no 
insuperable difficulty in the way of the present Poor Law Com- 
missioners being made the instruments of establishing the new 
law in Ireland ; and, whatever may be the amount of difficulty at 
first, it will lessen as the amount of English business decreases, 
and the organisation of the Irish machinery is perfected. If, then, 
no other grounds of objection exist, and if it shall be deemed de- 
sirable, I see no reason to doubt that the English Poor Law Com- 
missioners are competent to the additional duty of introducing the 
proposed measure into Ireland. 

130. In stating this opinion, I beg to be understood as in no 
way compromising my colleagues, whom I have not felt myself at 
liberty to consult m this matter, and who are in no respect an- 
swerable for anything contained in this Report. I may venture 
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to add, however, that I do not anticipate any material difference of 
view on their parts; and your Lordship will probably deem it 
right to ascertain their sentiments before coming to a final decision 
upon this subject. 

131. The reasons in favour of placing the Poor Law adminis- 
tration in the two countries under the same Commission appear 
to be weighty : — the equable action, if bo combined — the total 
freedom from all local, partial, or party induences — the impossi- 
bility of jobbing — the certainty of the same application of the 



same law, and the consequent equality of England and Ireland in 
this respect — and lastly, the saving the expense of a new Com- 
mission, — which ought not perhaps to be altogether overlooked, 
although this last consideration should not nave the slightest 
weight, as opposed to the establishment of a separate Commission 
for Ireland, if such was in any way necessary. 

132. Assuming that the charge of introducing the new Poor 
Law into Ireland should be con6ded to the present Poor Law 
Commissioners, it will then be necessary to consider whether any, 
and what, modifications are required, for enabling them to fulfil 
the large additional duties thus cast upon them. Mr. Senior, 
whose opinions are always entitled to especial attention, after ex- 
pressly stating that whatever may be done in the way of a Poor 
Law for Ireland ought to be intrusted to the existing Commission, 
and not to a separate authority, — suggested the addition of one or 
two members to the English Board, which now consists of three. 
In practice, however, I believe it does not always follow, that the 
efficiency of a Board is increased by an increase in the number of 
its members. Three men may act harmoniously and effectively 
together ; but the addition of a fourth, by destroying the propor- 
tion, may injure the harmony, and Lessen the efiiciency of the 
Board. I do not say that this would necessarily be the case, but 
there is obviously some danger of it ; and as, in my judgment, no 
necessity will exist for increasing the present number of Commis- 
sioners, the danger need not be incurred. 

133. In the way of arrangement, however, although not by a 
direct addition to its numbers, I think the efficiency of the present 
Commission might be greatly increased. If the Commissioners 
were empowered to confer what may be called brevet rank upon such 
of their As^tant Commissioners as they might for a time find it 
necessary or convenient to associate with themselves, as acting 
members of the Board, it would afford the means of supplying 
every defect which could arise from want of number ; and that, 
too, with men already tried and trained, and whose minds would 
be in unison with the governing principle of the measure, with the 
previous administration of which they would be familiar. In 
practice, this would be found a great advantage ; and it would 
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probably be some recommenclatiDn, that it would entail do per- 
manent expense, as the ABsiatant CommisBioners, when the emer' 
gency was over, would ofcourBe fall back into their former posi- 
tion. By the 12th section of the Poor Law Amendment Act, the 
Commis^oners are enabled to delegate the fiiU powers of the 
Board to any Aasistant CommisBioner, excepting only as regards 

feneral rules, the minting of which is reserved to the Boara. I 
not propose, in the above suggestion, to impart so extensive a 
power as this ; but merely to enable the Commissioners to asso- 
ciate with themselves one or more of the Assistant Commissioners 
whenever they find it necessary. 

134. Another arrangement for increasing the efBciency of the 
Commission would be to constituta the Secretary a member of the 
Board in virtue of bis office, whenever there are not two Commis* 
sioners present. This would be attended with great practical 
convenience in working the Commission. The precedents for 
such an arrangement are, I believe, numerous in the commercial 
companies, if not in other departments of public business ; and 
there are especial reasons fcr thus rendering the Secretary eligible 
to act as a member of the Board, under tne present Poor Law 
Commission, arising out of the extremely varied character of the 
business, of which no other individual (not a Commissioner) can 
hare so intimate a knowledge. In this respect the Secretary 
■lands for before any Assistant Commissioner, whose knowledge 
is necessarily local and particular, mther than general and com- 
prehensive: and I would accordingly propose, whenever one 
Commissioner only is present, that the Secretary, in virtue of his 
office, should be entitled to act as a member, for the purpose of 
c(Histituting a Board. 

135. With these arrangements, the provision of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, requiring the presence of two Commissioners to 
constitute a Board, might be complied with, whilst one Board sat 
in Dublin and another in London, which might occasionally be 
necessary, especially at first. TTiere will be no risk of two Boards, 
so constituted under one Commission, differing materially in views 
or in practice ; but, to ensure a perfect unity of action throughout, 
it miffht be provided that evei-y document of a general character 
should be approved by both. Thus a general order or regulation 
prepared in London, would be submitted to the Board in Dublin 
before being issued ; and, if in Ireland, it would be submitted to 
the approval of the Commissioners sitting in London. If a difference 
of opinion should occur between the two Boards, the dedsion of 
that Board to which the reference is made should be final. Each 
Board should regularly report its proceedings to the other; but 
each should be empowered to affix the seal of the Commission, 
where necessary, m the ordinary and current business of the 
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office, without waiting for the eanction of the other ; but it should 
neveitheless be open to either to raise a question as to the pro- 
ceedings in any instance. In case of any difference of opinion 
arising between the Commissioners constituting a Board, the 
point should be referred to the other Board (if two Boards were 
sitting), whose decision thereon should be final. 

136. I lastly recommend, as another arrangement for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the CommiBsion, that the Board should be 
authorised to empower one of its mamben to visit a district and 
to associate with himself the Assistant Commissioner in chai^, 
or any other; and the two should then constitute a. quorum, and 
be competent to exercise within the particular district the autho- 
rity of the Commission, excepting only as regaids general orders. 
A provision of this kind might occasionally be usefm hi England ; 
but in Ireland it would be still more so, as it mav there probably 
be requisite to visit and inspect the district before declaring a 
Union, and also afterwards to witness and regulate its working. 

137. The first and third of the above-sUggented arrangements 
seem to Come fullv within the spirit, if not within the letter, of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act. The second stands upon its own 
merits : but it appears so desirable, with a view to the practical 
working of the CViramission, that 1 strongly recommend its adop- 
tion. To prevent all doubt and misapprehension, I further re- 
commend that the whole should be provided for in the Bill, and 
thus be made a lubBtUitial pM^ of the system. 

138. The fitaflf of able And active officers now attatihed to the 
Commission would immediately befAme av9ilable for Ireland, al- 
though it would, I think, be necessary to make some addition to 
the number of Assistant CcMnmissioners, and to the office esta- 
blishment, which might be done with the approbatioo of die Trea- 
sury, 08 at present. The Secretary, Assistant CommiMioners' 
Assistant Secretaries, Clerks, and all other persons now in the ser- 
vice of the Commission, or who may hereafter be so^ should be 
authorised and required to serve either in Ireland or in England, 
according to the directions of the Commissioners. These enact- 
ments would, I think, provide for the enlarged working of the 
Commission, and at the same time ensure its unity of action. 

I hare th6 honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's obedient and faithful Servant, 
GEO. NICHOLLS. 
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(Memorandum.) 

An estimate of the annual charge of such a system of relief for 
the destitute poor in Ireland, as is recommended in the preceding 
Report, may be deared. Tiie following will probably be found 
to be a pretty near approximation ; but there are no data on 
which such an estimate can be framed with any pretension to mi- 
nute accuracy. 

The population of Ireland being about eight millions, T assume 
that workhouse accommodation may occasionally be required for 
one per cent., or 80,000 persons;* this accomnunatton to be pro- 
vided in, say 100 workhouses, each capable of holding 800 



The cost of maintenance per diem, in the several mendicity in- 
stitutions which I visited in Ireland, varied from lid, to SJa. per 
head. Taking credit for good economical management, I assume 
that the average cost of maintaining the pauper inmates of the 
workhouses will be Is. per week for each person. I assume also, 
that the average weekly cost of the establishment, including sala- 
ries, clothing, Dedding, wear and tear, furniture, fuel, and other 
incidental expenses, will be about half that amount, or Gd. per 
head, making together a charge of Is. Gd. per head weekly. 

From these assumptions, the following results may be de- 
duced :— 

If the hundred workhouses, each capable of holding 800 
Paupers, should be fully occupied ihoughout the year, the 
total chai^ of maintenance, salaries, clothing, wear and 
tear, &c., would be, per annum £312,000 

If the workhouses were, on an average, to be occupied by 
only three-fourths of the full number throughout the year, 
the establishment and other charges continuing the same, 
the total charge would be, per annum 360,000 

If the workhouses were to be only one-half filled, on an 
average of the whole year, the charge would then be, per 
annum * 208,000 

Our experience of workhouse administration in England would 
warrant the adoption of the last of the above assumptions for Ire- 
land ; but it may be safer to take the second, which will probably 
he found to approximate pretty nearly to the truth. 

■ In Kent, Suiaei, OiTord, aod Bnki, the Mnomtt of in-door paupniim, ai le- 

tumed OD the 29th of S«ptemheT lut, waa jnst one per ceat. on the populatioii. 
Thete tarn counties were among the moit highly psa»riB«d, have heen longest 
uniler tha opciaiion of the new law, and are prof ided with the most eftctife work- 
home accommodation. 
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SECOND REPORT. 
POOR LAWS— (IRELAND). 



Sir, 



TO GEORGE NIGH0LL3, ESQ., &c. &c. &e. 

Whitehall. August i2M, 1837. 



I AH desirous that ^ou should take ftdranla^ of the id- 
terril pfevidus ttt the aseeinbling of Parliaihem (6 retislt Ireland, 
and to tfene* yout inquiries tfith referettte tiS thi Itish Poor La* 
Question. My Letter of Instructions, addressed to yoii on the 
S2d of Au^st of hit year; Irill sufficiently expl^n (he olDJects to 
which yoiir attention should be chiefly directed : |bd the Uisciis- 
sions which occurred in me late Session of Parliament, on ihe 
introduction and during the progress of the Pbor Law Bill, will 
affi>rd you many valuable suggestiobs which fad i^iU of cotirse 
keep hi view. 

I think it desirable that you should Hsit th« North of Ireland, 
and those districts generally, which a want, of time preventM 
your inspecting last year ; after which t sliall be glad to receive 
your Report, as to whether the circumstances of tjiese districts, 
or any new matter which you iriay now b* able tS obseHe o> 
collect, stiall have caused yoii to alter, or in any wiy to modify, 
the opinions aad recommendations set forth in your last Report. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient faithful servant, 

i. tlUSSELL. 
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SECOND REPORT. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 

&c. &c. &c. 

London, November Srd, 1837. 
My Lord, 

1. In obedience to the directions conreyed to me in your 
Ijordship's Letter of the 12th of Au^st last, I hare again visited 
Ireland] and renewed my inquiries with reference to the Irish 
Poor Law Question, directing my attention more especially to 
those parts of the country which I was unable to examine last 
year. In doing this, 1 have endeavoured to divest my mind of 
all preconceived impressions, and to judge of the facts and circum- 
stances which came under my notice without regard to my former 
conclusions. I dare not hope that I have altogether succeeded in 
this endeavour ; but if I had in any instance seen reason to doubt 
the correctness of those conclusions, or if whilst extending my in- 
quiries new facts had been elicited, requiring the abandonment of 
any recommendation or the modification of any opinion wluch I 
had previously maintained, I trust it will be believed that I would 
now frankly, and without the least reserve, lay th*e whole circum- 
stances before your Lordship. 

2. The investigation which I have just concluded has not how- 
ever afforded grounds for any material change of opinion. I may 
now probably form a somewhat higher estimate of the difficulty 
of establishing Poor Laws in Ireland than I did before, but of 
the necessity of the measure, I am if possible more fully con- 
vinced j and I am now, with increased confidence, arising out of a 
fuller consideration and more extended inquiry, both in England 
and in Ireland, enabled substantially to confi'rm the statements 
in my Report of last year — to which I can at present add but 
little in the way of practical recommendation, although it may be 
desirable to give explanations on certain points which were then per- 
haps too briefly handled. Some cautionary remarks and additional 
illustrations may be also desirable ; and it will he necessary to 
noUce certain objections which have been made to portions of the 
Report, and to some of the provisions of the Bill of last Session, 
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with a view of showing how far such objections are well or ill 
founded. 

3. It may be useful at ihe outset to guard the public against 
exaggerated anticipations, by explaining the real object of a Poor 
Law, there being obviously danger to be apprehended from an 
over-estimate of its effects in Ireland. ITie immediate object of a 
Poor Law, then, is to provide relief/or the destitute. 'I'his pur- 
pose may be accomplished in various ways, so as to be productiva 
of much collateral evil, or of great collateral good, according to 
the mode in which it is sought to be attained ; but the object re- 
mains the same—that is, to provide relief for the actually deslitute 
at the common charge. 

4. As to the benefit of such a law to the destitute individuals 
relieved under it, there can be no question; and the benefit con- 
ferred by it upon the community will be in proportion to the ex- 
tent of the destitution with wHch that community is afflicted. 
Ill Ireland the amount of destitution is confessedly large, and the 
amount of poverty beyond all ordinary proportion larger still; 
but, which is yet perhaps in its consequences a greater evil, the 
burthen of relieving that destitution falls principally upon the poor, 
■^upon individuals all but destitute themselves ; and who, by the 
addition of this burthen, are brought down to the lowest level of 
independent subsistence. This whole class would be relieved by 
a legal provision for the di'slitute, which would therefore benefit 
the whole labouring population of Ireland. To this extent the 
intended Irish Poor Law measure may be confidently relied upou 
for working direct good. There are other important benefits 
which I beheve will result from it, some of which will be hereafter 
noticed; but the rehef of destitution at the common charge, and 
the consequent emancipation of the poor, and the labouring classes 
generally, from the necessity which now presses exclusively upon 
them of supporting the destitute — a necessity growing in part out 
of a feeling that they may speedily stand in need of such support 



themselves — will confer a direct benefit upon a large portion 
of the Irish people, and be productive of good to the whole com- 
munity. 

5, Whether this will satisfy all the advocates of a Poor LaW, 
may be doubted. Many sanguine persons appear to consider it 
as the purpose of a Poor Law, not only to rcheve destitution, 
but to eradicate poverty ; and it has been proposed to tax pro- 
perty for the purpose of giving or ensuring to every individual in 
Ireland, a given portion of the comforts and conveniences of life, 
— forgetting that these can only be obtained by the industry and 
forethought of the individuals themselves. It is true that the 
development of these facidties in large masses of the population. 
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and their consequent elevation in the social scale, &nd their acqui- 
sition o^ an adequate share of those comforts and conveniences, 
may be greatly facilitated by legislative and fiscal arrangements; 
but the^ti do nqt come 4irectly within the province qf a Poor Law, 
although, ^iftiout the aid of » Poor Law tp take off the pressure 
of destiti)||Qn, they would probably )ie jaffTective, l^oyvever well 
devised iriotherr^pocts. 

6. Thg necessity ctf a legislative provision in Ireland for the 
relief Qf tije (|estitute, is, I think, as obvious and as urgent as it 
was last ye^ri The tuinds of the people appear moreover to be 
gener^ly better prepared for its reception ; and, as no material 
change in the Bill appears to be called for, it is to be presumed 
that Government will agtun proceed with the Poor Law measure 
esseQtiftUy {^ th^n proposed. Th^ measure is based upon the 
English n'^prkhouse System, and as, notwithatai}ding tjie facts and 
feasoDing; whtph wprp addup^ in proof of itg applicability to 
Ireland, dQutifs were still expressed both in and out of Parlianjent 
upon thi§ vitftl pointj it seemeii of the utn)ost importaijce to ascef- 
issible, in the first instance, whe'her any real 
its existed- With this view I visited Bristol, 
r, and Einningham, through the first two 
ly the whole of the Irish migr^pts pass and 
fhich there is a large resident Irish popula- 
fpre the habits of the Irish are familiarly 
IS whom I coi^suUed in these places united in 
that nothing short of absolute inability to 
ould induce an Irishman to enter the work- 
ed and infirm, especially females, the case 
liffereftt; but even tg these, the workhouse 
was n^'t eonsi4ered to be more attractive than to the EngUsh 
of the ^aoie class; and as regards the able-bodied Irish, the 
master (^ §1- Jeter's HQSpi^c'li ii^ Bristol, declared that he had 
never kpqwti an instance of one of them remaining in the house 
4 weelti dviring the fourteen years that he h'ld held his present 
dtuatJQji. Airth^ other testimony w)iich I obtained w^s. of simir 
lar PMrpOft' ~ 

7- At Bristol I examined Mr, Morgan, the deputy governor of 
St. Peter's Hospitaj, and Mr. Downing, the ipaster of that esta- 
blishmfiit : i^)so Mr. George Chick, the assistant overseer of the 
P^fisH gf et^ Philip and ^^- •Tacoh, who has had much experience 
in the naanagefnept of the poor ii^ Bristol. From all these per- 
sons I Q^itained written statements of opinion, copies of which, 
numhere^ I, 2, and 3, are appended to this Report. I al^o con- 
sulted th^e cjbtk of the Clifton Union, and the master of the Union 
Wqrkhbuse,' who perfectly concurred with the ©there j and, fix)m 
Mr. Weale, the Assistant Commissioner, who has bud great and 
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™jed experience of Poor Law sdniiiu^tratjon, J obtained a Bt»te- 
ment as to the applicability of the workhouse system to Ireland t 
his letter js ii)serted m the 4-ppendix, No. 4. 

8. At Liverpool | exaniined the governor and clerk of the 
workhouse, as to the effect of tfae workhouse, upon the great 
body fif Irilh resident in that town; W the result of their ex- 
perience conGrms the opini<H)^ obtained at Bristol. I put thii 
case to the governor of the Liverpool Workhouse : " Suppose a 
hundred able-bodied English and % hundred ahle-bodied Jrish 
labourers to be in precisely the same circuRistanres, — judging 
from your experience of the habits of the people of the two coun- 
tries, which do you think would be likely to resort in the greatest 

i)umber to the workhoiise fop relief?" IJe instaptly answered, 

"More English would cora^^p Iriab would endure more, and 
strive harder before they applied fcr rehef." A copy of the writ- 
ten testimony sent me by Mr. Dowdall, the governor, and Mr. 
Barker, the clerk of the Liverpool Workhouse, will he fouijd in 
the Appendix, numbered 5 and 6. 

9. At Manchester, the workhouse prin 
brought into operation. Their poor-house 
as a test of destitution, and indeed )t is r 
appropriated to the reception of the age 
dren. The parish officers endeavour to 
worjchouse lest by individual vigilance, ai 
of subsidiary test by means of a stone-yard 
are employed; and they have thus dou 
abuse, although it is evident that the toti 
must be sought for in the employment of c 
these circumstances the experience of Ma 
cited in proof of the applicability of the ' 
although the results which I noticed ihei 
were confirmatory of the information whi 
point at the other places mentioned. 

10. At Birmingham the result of m 
satislactory. Mr. Alcock, the govemi 
Mr. Welch, the treasurer and clerk to 
sessing great experience, each declaret 
workhouse would be found at least as 
tulion, when applied to the Irish, as ii 
application to the English. Copies ot 
this effect are inserted in the Appendb 

11. My investigations at BristiJ, Liverpool, Mancheater, and 
Birmingham, have thus been confirmatory of the view embodied 
in the Bill of last Session, establishmg the workhouse as a means 

, Co<wlc 
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of relief in Ireland. The experience acquired in Ihose places 
proves that the workhouse system is not less applicable to the 
Irish than to the English. Such moreover has been the result of 
my inquiries in every other instance. The answer has been 
always essentially similar to that given by Mr. Barnett, the mas- 
ter of the Nottingham Workhouse, when under examination be- 
fore the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor 
Laws, as printed in the Minutes of Evidence of tlie 28th June, 
1837:— 

" Question 19,850, by the Chairman : — 

Judging from ^our experience, do you think the Irish are 
more apt to stick to the workhouse than the English ? 
" Answer, Mr. Bamett : — 

No, by no means; far from il. I should say the contrary, 
speaking of them as a whole." 

12. Itmaypossibly beobjected, that, although thisdisinclination 
" to stick to the workhouse" is the characteristic of the Irish 
when in England, such would not be the case if the system were 
established in Ireland. This objection does not admit of an 
answer directly founded upon experience ; but, reasoning from 
analogy, and making due allowance for the different circum- 
stances of the two countries, there seems no reason to doubt a 
similarity of result in each. The Irishman is, perhaps, by habit 
and tempei-ament, somewhat more roving and migratory than the 
Englishman, but this distinction is assuredly not calculated to 
reconcile him sooner to the restraints of a workhoilse, or lead him 
to resort thither more readily. Jn this view nearly all the indivi- 
duals with whom I have conversed in Ireland, concurred ; and I 
made it my business to inquire, and to court objections from all 
classes of persons : and, with scarcely an exception, it was affirmed 
that an Irishman would never go into the workhouse, if he could 
in any vray keep out of it. The residt of my investigations in the 
sevenil Houses of Industry and Mendicity Establishments has 
been to the same purport, all tending to show that, if the work- 
house is properly regulated, it will be resorted to only by tho 
actually destitute. It is not less important to state, however, that 
I found the same individuals unanimously and decidedly opposed 
to anything in the shape of out-door relief. I have not met with 
an individual conversant with the subject, either in England or in 
Ireland, who did not at once declare against the giving of any out- 
door relief. " Confine rehef to the workhouse," was the general 
reply, " and yon will be safe; but if you once grant out-door 
relief, your control is gone, and the whole Irish population will 
become a mass of paupers." 

13. Doubts have been expressed whether it would be practi- 
cable to establish a Notary in the Irish workhouses, that would 
not be superior to the ordinary mode of living of the peasantry in 
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the South and West of Ireland, and that consequently some 
danger might arise from this source. Every such objection is of 
great value, and affords a proof that the workhouse principle is 
appreciated ; and here it may be remarked, that the discussions 
on the Poor Law- Question during the last year or two in Parlia- 
ment, and in Reports and pamphlets and through the medium of 
the public press, have diffused much information on the subject 
throughout Ireland. I found a considerable advance in this re- 
spect since my visit last year, a circumstance not a httle encou- 
r£^ng, as it shows the readiness with which the principle is re- 
ceived, and strengthens the belief that, whenever the law shall be 
established, competent individuals will be found for conducting 
the business of the Unions. 

14. It is doubtless important that the workhouse dietary should 
not be of better quality, nor exceed in amount the ordinary sub- 
sistence of individuals supporting tliemselves by their own exer- 
tions ; but, although this is important as a matter of principle, our 
experience in England proves that it is not absolutely essential 
in practice. The diet in the English workhouses is very generally 
superior to that which can be obtained by the independent exer- 
tions of the English labourer, and yet this class is not found to 
resort to the workhouse. In fact, the dietary forms only a small 
portion of the workhouse discipline, of which the classification of 
the inmates, the confinement, and the order and regularity of the 
whole eslabhshraenf, constitute the chief elements. Still the 
dietary is a matter of veiy considerable importance in work- 
house management, and, although it may be found difficult to 
adjust it in strict accordance with correct principle in every case, 
it will yet probably, in Ireland, be freed from some of those dis- 
turbing circumstances, which have, on many occasions, caused the 
Commissioners to sanction a dietary notoriously too high in the 
EngUsh Unions, 

15. It has been argued that the workhouses will eventually fail 
in Ireland, as they have failed in France, at Munich, and at 
Hamburgh; but there is no analogy between the two cases. The 
workhouse principle was never recognised in these last-named 
establishments, which were all either poor-houses for the main- 
tenance of the aged and infirm, or manufactories for setting to 
woi^ vagrants, mendicants, and such other persons as could not 
readily find the means of support by their own exertions. All 
these institutions were established under the notion that profitable 
labour could be always found, and that pauper labour could be 
made profitable to the community : and their management and 
arrangements had all reference to these objects. There were 
certun variations in practice to suit local circumstances, but this 
was the. view under which the institutions were founded, by Count 
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Rumford, qt Munich, by tjie Imperial G!oTen)mept in I^Vaace, 
and by Baron de Voght, at Hamburgh. J need scarcely say (bat 
this view is essentially diflferent from die workhouse sy&ten) as 
now established in England, and as it is proposed to establish it 
in Ireiand- Experience has proved that pauper labour can pever 
be profitable. The workhouse is here used merely as a medium 
of relief; and, in order that the destitute only may be relieved, 
the relief is administered in such a way, and on such conditions, 
that none but the destitute will accept it. Subsistence in iJtiB 
workhouse is made less desirable than that to he obtained by in- 
dependent exertion, and it follows, that none will resort thither 
who can support themselves by their own industry ; it follows, 
also, that forethought and temperance in early life will be rp- 
hed upon, rather than the workhouse, as a means of providing 
against sjckness and old age. This is the workhouse principle, 
as first established in the two parishes of Bingham ^nd South- 
well eighteen or twenty years ago, and as it has recently been 
established in the Unions formed under the poor Law Amend- 
ment Act ; and we have the esperienee of these two Nottinghaiq- 
shire parishes, and the more varied, though less prolonged, expe- 
rience in the English Unions, in proof of the efficiency of the 
system, which has worked hitherto without a single' instance of 
failure. It is hot therefore upon mere hypothesis, mat it is pro- 
posed to proceed with reference to the Iriafi Poor Law, but upop 
the sure ground of experience. 

16. It has been urged, however, that there is always a tendency 
to deterioration in such institutions, — that after a time they faU 
away from the principles on which they were originally esta- 
blished, — that this was the case in France, at Munich, and at 
Hamburgh ; and that this will also be the c^e ip Ireland. To 
this it may be answered, that no such deterioration occi(rred at 
Biiigham, or at Southwell ; on the contrary, the workhouse prin- 
ciple continued to operate in these parishes in all its simplicity 
and efficiency, up to the day when they were each constituted the 
centre of a Union. The two workhouses remained ^s efiective 
as when they were first formed, after they had been in operatioQ 
for eighteen or twenty years. May it not be inferred, therefore, 
that, if established as a test of destitution and a medium of relief, 
and not with a view to profitable labour, or any other ol^e^, the 
workhouse will continue to operate eSfectively, and that the work- 
house principle will protect itself by its own simple energy trom 
the asserted tendency to deterioration, as it did in the two cases 
named above ? — Bui the proposed measure does not depend on 
this inference alone ; a safeguard is provided, which never seems 
to have been thought of until it was proposed in the Poor Law 
Report of 1834. Commissioners are appointed under the con- 
trol of the executive, and the Bupervisionof Parliament, specially 
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to guperiQtei)4 the working of the iQeasure, and to ^ply from 
time to time such correctives as may be palled for, whether local 
or general. There is httle resemblance then between the work- 
hooses established in England, and proposed for Ireland, and 
those which have failed in France and Germany ; and it cannot 
reasonably be inferred, that, because insulated eBtablishments, 
originally founded on a false principle, unchecked and undirected, 
have fallen ipto decay on the Continent, therefore institutions 
founded here on diSerent principles, with different objects, and 
upder different managpment, will also fail 

1 7- The documents inserted in the Appendix, and Uie facts and 
reasonings here adduced, will, I trust, serve to remove whatever 
doubts may have existed on either side of the Channel, as to the 
sufficiency of the workhouse system to afford needful relief to the 
destitute, as well as to protect the rate-payers from the charge of 
supporting those who are not really destitute ; and I feel it to be 
my duty to express to vQUf Lordship my couviclioD, nqt only that 
this system is applicable to Ireland, but that it is the only mode 
in which relief can be safely administered to the destitute classes 
in that country. 

18. Having thus cleared the question of a difficulty, which, 
as it involved the very principle of the workhouse, apphed to the 
whole measure, — 1 will now proceed to notice such other objec- 
tions as have been made to the Bill generally, or to certain of 
its provisions, or to the proposed mode of carrying it into effect. 
In doing this, I propose to introduce such illustrations as may 
seem to be necessary, and such iiirther information as I have 
been abte to collect since my last Report, and more especially 
during ray recent investigations in Ireland, — ^in the progress of 
which, I visited Dublin, Waterford, Carrick-on-Suir, Wexford, 
Monaghan, Armagh, Belfast, Coleraine, Londonderry, and the 
counties of Donegal, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Meath. The chief 
objections which have been made to the measure, as proposed by 
Government, may be enumerated as follows : — 

I. It }s not applicable to the North of Ireland. 

II. There ought to have been a Law of Settlement. 

III. A right to relief should have been given. 

IV. Out-door relief should have been provided for. 
V. ^migration should have been provided for. 

VI. The estimate of the number of destitute is erroneous, 
the actual amount of destitution in Ireland greatly 
exceeding the number assumed. 
VII. The mode of rating and collecting the rate is wrong. 
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viii. The Unions as intended are too large, and their number 
is consequently too small. 
IX. The clauses for the suppresdon of mendicancy are oV 
jected to. 
X. The measure should be established simultaneously 

throughout the whole of Ireland. 
XI- Objections are made to cumulative votes in the elec- 
tions of guardians, to voting by proxy, and to tlie 
admission of magistrates as ex-oj^cio Members of 
the Board. 
XII. TTie constitution of the Commission and the powers of 
the Commissioners are objected to. 
These several objections I now propose to consider in the order 
in which they are here placed. 



I. First, — As to the (ippUcabilify of the measure to the North 
of Ireland. 

19, It has frequently been asserted, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, that the condition of the people in the nortli of Ireland 
differs so essentially from the condition of those in the south, 
that a system of Poor Laws which might be apphcable in the 
one case, would be totaUy inapplicable in the other ; and it was 
urged by some as a ground of objection to the measure proposed 
by Government last session, that it had been framed exclusively 
with reference to the circumstances existing in the southern and 
western districts. Objections of this general nature are readily 
advanced, and always attract some attention when used in debate. 
In this instance, the objection appears to have been made mainly 
on the ground, that no specific information had been oht^ed as 
to the north of Ireland; whereas, in fact, a large mass of in- 
formation had been collected by the late Commissioners of Irish 
Poor Inquiry, with respect to the uorth, as well as the other 
parts of the country ; and this information, coupled with what I 
had obtained from other sources, and supported by my own 
observation in those of the northern counties which I had visited, 
seemed to be sufficient, without entering into a more minute and 
extended examination of the northern districts. 

20. An opportunity for such examination liaving however 
been afforded oy ihe postponement of the Poor Law Bill, and 
your Lordship having requested me to avail myself of it, — 1 have 
now visited most of the northern counties, and carefully examined 
the condition and habits of the people, with special reference to 
the contemplated measure; and I can with entire confidence 
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state it as my opinion, not only that a Poor Law is necessary for 
the north of Ireland, but that the provisions of the Bill of last 
session are even more adapted to the circumstances existing there, 
than to those which prevail in the south. Whatever diinculties 
may occur in carrying the propOEed Ian into efTact in the south 
and the west of Ireland, from ignorance or misapprehension on 
the part of the people, or from want of the necessary elements 
for creating a local machitiery, fewer comparatively of such diffi- 
culties will be found in the north. The habits of the people are 
there fitted for its reception, and they are already familiar with 
its provisions. The necessity of some established relief for the 
destitute is there admitted and acted upon, for, in most of the 
northern towns of any note, there is now a kind of voluntary 
Poor Law established. In Monaghan, in Armagh, at Newry, 
Belfast, Coleraine, Lotidonderry, I found provision made for 
relieving destitution, and the principle virtually admitted, that it 
is the duty of a civilized community to protect its members from 
perishing by want. The means by which this end is sought to be 
attained in the several places named, are sufEciently various, but 
they all tend to the same object, and it may not be without use to 
notice them here in detail. 

21. At Monaghan, since 1818, a kind of voluntary rate has 
been annually raised hy subscription among the inhabitants, 
which is distributed in small weekly allowances to infirm and 
destitute persons, at the discretion of a committee of subscribers ; 
and to guard against the influx of the needy hrom the surrounding 
districts, and other places not provided with such means of relief 
a beadle is appointed by the local authorities, to prevent as far as 
possible any foreign mendicants from entering Monaghan. Great 
complaint was made, however, of the refusal of some, and the 
backwardness of others, to subscribe to the mendicity fund. This, 
indeed, I have found to be invariably the case in other places. 
The liberal and the benevolent give Freely of their time and their 
money, hut there are always many persons who give neither, and 
this inequality becomes of course a constant source of bickering 
and dissension. 

22. At Armagh, voluntary subscriptions are also raised, but 
religious and political differences seem of late to have imparted a 
somewhat exclusive character to the distribution of the funds. I 
cannot believe, however, that, in such a community, the claims of 
the destitute will long be suffered to depend in any way upon the 
party or profession of the individual, or class of individuals, need- 
ing relief. 

23. At Newry there is a mendicity establishment, supported 
by voluntary contributions, which has been efficiently managed. 
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and cbntHbuted materially tt» the relief tif destitutioB Ih that town 
and neighbourhood. 

24. At Belfast there is an establishment called "The Poor 
House," very similar iii its objects and management to the Dublin 
House of Industrj. It contained, when I visited it, 244 ddults, 
and 217 children. It Is supported at an annual eo^ of about 
2300/., raised by Toluntary contributions and donations, with the 
exception of certain rents from lands and hoilses with which it has 
b^en endowed, aod the sum of 700?.^ which ia annually paid to the 
"Poor House" fund, eut of a rate upon the inhabitants for sup- 
plying the town with sprin^-watei-,. There is also in Belfast a 
kind of mendibitf establiahmeul, called the " House of Industry," 
supported entirely by voluntary c^iitributions^ at an expense of 
about 1500^. per anniim, of which bne^half is raised among the 
subscribers; and the other half by donations, charity sermons, and 
casual be()ueets. This institution is now In dfebt, and its subscrip- 
tions .ajmear td be declining. It was establiiUied in 1809 ex- 
pressly for the suppression of mendicancy, and it has strong rooms, 
to which persons found begging are committed, under sanc- 
tion of the local authorities. Individuab are not maintained in 
the " House of Industry," but the committee of management pur- 
chase flax, which they deliver otit io be Spun ^t a fixed rate by 
sUch aged and other fetnaled as the committee deem proper : the 
committee also employ then in stone-breakih^, in both cases pay- 
ing for the work performed at 8 certain rate, and supplying the 
ijidividuals with rations froni the house. The committee also 
distribute daily, at the " House of Industry," bread and soup to 
such poor persons is apply for them, and are deemed fit objects 
for this relief j and it is worthy of note, that bread is here given 
as being less acceptable to applicants; and as a hind of test of ac- 
tual want, the potato being generally preferred by the people. 

25. At Coleraine there is a poor-house and mendicity estabUsh- 
Inent combined, supportedby voluntary contribution, at an expense 
of about ,350/. per a^num- The institution is in debt, and the 
contributions are said to be falling off. There were 38 aged and 
infirm persons supported in the house when I visited it; and re- 
lief, vai^ng from od. to Is. per week, was afforded to 110 poor 
persons out of the house. 

26. At Londonderry there is a " Mendicity Associatioii," which 
was established in 1825, with the express object of suppressing 
mendicancy. It is supported entirely by voluntary contribution^, 
which here, as elsewhere, press heavily upon some, whilst others 
altogether avoid the burthen. The proverb of " the willing horse" 
has Deen often quoted to me, and a wish frequently expressed, 
that d rate for the rehef of the destitute, to which all should be 
compelled to contribute in fair proportion, was substituted for the 
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partial and unsatisfactory inodein which the funds for this I)Urpo8e 
ar^ now raised. " The Mendicity Association" in Londonderry 
ia managed by a committee of auWribers, and three beadles are 
employ^ to apprehend mendicant strangers, who, when detected 
begging, are locked up for 24 hours in a strong room provided for 
the purpose, and the master afterwards sends tbem away " over 
the bridge," — on which bridge there ia a toll of a penny, which 
seems to prevent their rfl-entering the town, at least for a time. 
The expenditure is about 750/. per annum ; but there has been 
of late great difficulty in collecting this amount. On the l9th of 
September there were 248 on the books, of whom 48 adults and 
35 children were in the house,- and 121 adults Eind 44 children 
were relieved out of the house. 

27. I hate given this detaU of the means resorted to for reliev- 
ing the destitute in these northern towns, in order to show that the 
necessity for some estabUshed relief is there at present recognised 
and acted upon — imperfectly acted upoui it is true, but yet per- 
haps on the whole with as much steadiness and efficiency as could 
reasonably be expected, in the absence of any legislative provision 
for this object Indeed, if any doubt existed as to the expediency 
of establishing Poor Laws m Ireland, an inspection of the northern 
counties would, I think, remove the doubt, and show the necessity 
of such a measure. The extent of poverty is there less than in 
the south and in the west ; but the amount of destitution is Jwr- 
haps to the fiill as great There is this important difference how- 
ever, — in the »outk and west the destitute depend for support upon 
the class immediately above thetti, namely^ the small cottiers and 
cultivators : but in the noHh, the sympathy existing between the 
different ranks of aociet J— between the opulent and the needy — 
has stimulated the ibrmer to make efforts fot providing some find 
of permanent and general relief, with the tiew of preventing the 
extremity of siiffering iii the lattet class. 

28. If the charge of this provision was equally spread over the 
whole community — if the relief afforded was sufficient, and 
permanent, and equally diStfibuted, it would be equivalent to a 
Poor Law: but thfe charge is unequal; the provision uncertain; 
and the relief partial and inefficient. To apply the proposed 
measure of Poor Laws to the north of Ireland, is little more than 
carrying out, in ari equal and effective manner, that which has been 
long but ineffectually attempted by the several communities them- 
selves. The north of Ireland is better prepared for the reception 
of the measure than the south ; and competent individuals for 
carrying out the law, and forconductingthebusinessof the Unions, 
will there be more readily found. In saying this, 1 do not imply 
any doubt of the successful establishment of the measure in the 
south and the west. There may be difficulties to contend with there, 

C-<oog\c 
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which do not exist to the same extent in the north: but I have 
seen iio reason t^ doubt of success in establishing the law, nor of 
the necessity of its application, over tlie whole of Ireland. 

29. In speaking of the north of Ireland, I ouwht to except the 
county of Donegal, the inhabitants of which dif^r materially in 
character and circumstances from those of the other northern 
counties, and approximate more nearly to those of the extreme 
westand south. Small holdings, and minute subdivisions ofland, 
prevail in Donegal to a grgater extent than I have found in any 
other part of Ireland ; and the consequent growth of population 
has been there so great, as to press hard upon the productive 
powers of the soil, and to depress the condition of the people to 
nearly the lowest point in the social scale, — exposing them, under 
the not unfrequent contingency of an unfavourable season, or a 
partial failure of the potato-crop, to the most dreadful privations. 
This has unhappily been the case during the last four years, in 
each of which, and especially in the last, there has been a general 
failure of the crops in Donegal. In May, June, and July last, 
nearly the whole of the population along the northern and western 
coasts of the county, were reduced to a state bordering on starva- 
tion ; and, had not Government sent a supply of meal and medical 
aid, numbers of the people would probably have fallen victims to 
famine and disease. 

30. The northern and southern parts of Donegal are chiefly of 
slate formation, with frequent alternations of limestone. The 
central part is mostly granite. The surface is generally covered 
with bog, susceptible of profitable cultivation wherever lime, or 
sea-sand, or sea-weed is obtainable; and the people have in con- 
sequence congregated wherever these elements of fertility abound, 
— along the coasta, and on the shores of the numerous bays and 
inlets opening upon the Atlantic, along the banks of the rivers, 
and up the narrow valleys and ravines with which the country is 
intersected ^-everywhere, in short, where the soil is most easily 
reclaimed by individual exertion ; but wherever combined effort, or 
an outlay of capital is necessary for draining, fencing, and reclaim- 
ing, there nothing has been done, and the surface is permitted to 
lie waste and unproductive. The process of reclamation in such 
drcumstances is above the limited means of the people, each of 
whom just manages to cultivate a patch of land to rfuse potatoes, 
on which his family may subsist — a patch of oats to supply them 
mostly, I fear, with whiskey — and then, as to rent (for they all 
pay rent), they rely for raising that upon a few cattle or saeep 
running wild on the mountains. 

31. Nothing caJi exceed the miserable appearance of the cot- 
tages in Donegal, or the desolate aspect of a cluster of these 
hovels, always teeming with an excessive population. Yet, if you 
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enter their cabins, and converse with them frankly and kiadly, you 
will find the people intelligent and communicative, quick to com- 
prehend, and ready to impart what they know. They admitted 
that they were too numerous, " too thick upon the land, ' and that, 
as one of them declared, "they were eating each other's heads otT," 
■ — but what could they do ? There was no employment for the 
young people, nor reUef for the aged, nor means nor opportunity 
for removing their surplus numbers to some more eligible spot. 
They could only therefore live on, " hoping," as they said, " that 
times might mend, and that their landlords would sooner or later 
do sometaing for them." Yet, with all this suffering, no disturb- 
ance or act of violence has occurred in Donegal. During the se- 
vere privations of the last summer, when numbers were actually 
in want of sustenance, there was no dishonesty, no plundering, — 
the people starved, but they would not steal; and, although their 
little stock of cattle and moveables has been notoriously lessening 
these last four years, and especially in the last year, which seems 
to have swallowed up nearly all their visible means, they have yet 
paid their rents — the occupier's share of the produce has been in- 
sufficient for his own support, yet tlie landlord's share has gene- 
rally been paid in full; and I was assured, by the agent of one of 
the largest proprietors, that he had no arrears worth noticing. 

32. To improve the condition of such a people would imme- 
diately increase the productive powers of the country, which is 
a point well deserving the attention of the great landowners, 
with whom it will mainly rest. But no material or lasting im- 
provement can be effected, so long as the present division of the 
land into small holdings is permitted. This practice, wherever it 

J)revails, inevitably forces the whole population down to the lowest 
evel of subsistence — to that point, where subdivision is arrested 
by the dread or by the actual occurrence of starvation. It will, I 
think, be admitted, that it is alike the duty and the interest of the 
landowner, so to exercise the right of property which the law se- 
cures to him, as to guard his tenanlry from such a depression : or 
if, from ignorance or neglect on the part of himself or others, the 
people should have unhappily been permitted to sink to this level, 
as is now the case in Donegal, then it becomes the landlord's duty 
to make the necessary efforts for improving their condition, and 
for leading them back to a higher level in tlie social scale. Such 
efforts may be beset with difficulty, and may require sacrifices of 
time and capital, but public duty and individual interest alike 
combine to influence every landowner to make the effort; and the 
longer it is delayed, the greater will be the danger, and the greater 
the difficulty in attaining the object, 

33. In the caw of Donegal, a twofold remedy seems to be ne- 

o 
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cessary— namely, emigration and extended cultivation. The former 
requii-es no explanation, and, as regards the latter, I will only re- 
mark, that capital can perhaps be in no way more profitably 
employed in Ireland than in draining, reclaiming, and improving 
the land. There is abundant room for this in the county of Do- 
negal, and if undertaken with spirit and intelligence, and on a 
sufficiently extensive scale, either by the owner of flie aoilj or by 
individual capitalists, to whom the owner might sell or let tracts of 
land on such terms as would form an adequate inducement for the 
outlay, it will not only ensure an ample return on the capital ex- 
pended, but also afford employment, and provide suitable locations 
for a part of the surplus population. If a portion of this surplus 
were removed by emigration, and another portion placed on new 
jrrounds, effectually drtuned, fenced, and reclaimed, a coiifiolida- 
tioii of the present small holdings might be effected. This would 
be a great point gained, where the average of such holdings does 
not probably exceed 21., and numbers are under II. per annum. 
Consolidation must continue to be followed up, as means and 
opportunity serve, until the holdings generally become of a size to 
afford room for the investment of capital, in stocking and working 
them with a view to surplus production, instead of occupying the soil, 
as at present, with a view to mere subsistence upon what it yields. 

34. A Poor Law would tend to facilitate this change, which is 
80 necessary for the landowners as well as for the great mass of 
the people of Donegal. The principle of a Poor Law is to make 
the property of a Strict answerable for the relief of destitution 
witlun the district; and the application of this principle will 
serve to connect the several orders of society, and teach them to 
act together—it will show them that they, have reciprocal duties 
to penorm— that each is necessaiy to the other — that their in- 
terests are in fact identified, and that the cordial co-operation of 
all is necessary to the well-being of the whole. I augur great 
good, therefore, under circumstances similar to those which now 

frevail in Donegal, from the establishment of a Poor Law ; and 
believe that such a law, whilst it provides for the relief of the 
destitute, will be a safeguard to property, and facilitate the in- 
troduction of those other amehorations which the condition of the 
people requires. 

35. In what is here stated, I must be understood as speaking of 
the northern and the western portions of Donegal, and not of the 
eastern or midland parts of the coimty. I wish also to be under- 
stood, when speaking of the consolidation of small holdings, as 
not recommending that all farms should be large, or of equal ex- 
tent. Gradation in the size of fanna is necessary to meet the 
gradations of capital and capacity in the cultivators, and also for 
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enabling the humble industrious man to ascend in life; but if the 
grade be set too low, as is now generally the case in Ireland, 
especially in the western districts, the occupation of land becomes 
not the means of advancement in life, but, on the contrary, leads 
to the depression and impoverishment of the whole labouring 
population. 

11. Secondly, — As to the queatian of Settlement. 

36. There was no part of the subject to which I gave more 
earnest attention last year than to the question of Settlement. 
Of the evils which had arisen from settlement in England, there 
can be no doubt ; but the way at first did not appear clear for 
establishing a Poor Law in Ireland without settlement. The 
grounds on which, after much inquiry and consideration, I at 
length adopted this conclusion, I endeavoured to explain in ray 
former Report ; but it appears that the reasons there given have 
not been altogether satisfactory, and that many persons still con- 
sider some I^w of Settlement necessary, — for securing local co- 
operation based upon local interests — for the protection of par- 
ticular Unions — and for guarding the large commercial towns on 
the eastern coast from being unduly burtnened with the destitute 
who may flock thither, or be sent thither from England or Scot- 
land, on their becoming chargeable — or with the wives and 
children of the large body of migrants who annually proceed to 
Great Britain in the harvest-season, and return at its conclusion. 

37. I readily admit that, if there were danger of any material 
degree of undue pressure from all or any of these sources, it 
wouid be right to make provision against it in the Bill ; but I am 
satisfied that, in carrying out the measure as now proposed, none 
of these inconveiiienees will arise, beyond what the Commissioners 
may meet by special regulations, without recurring to a Settle- 
ment Law ; and I will now state the grounds for this opinion, with 
reference to each of the four points adverted to above, namely :— - 
1. as to the sufficiency of local interest for ensuring local co-ope- 
ration: 2. as to the protection of particular Unions fittm undue 

Sressure : 3. as to protecting the eastern ports from being bur- 
tened with destitute persons sent thither from England and 
Scotland : 4. as to the migration of Irish Labourers, and its tend- 
ency to burthen the eastern ports, 

38. First, (M to Local Interest. — It is true that a law establish- 
ing a Union Settlement (which is the mode of settlement con- 
tended for) would give to the rate-payers of the Union a direct 
interest in ■ repressing pauperism, and also in keeping down the 
number of settled individuals within their particular Union; in- 
deed, it would be their int«rest to do without settled labourers ai 
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all, and to have all the work performed by labourers belonging to 
other Unions, on which the onus of relief might be cast whenever 
the labourer became disabled and destitute. This was not an 
uncommon practice in English parishes, the property in which was 
thus raised in value at their neighbours' expense; and I have 
known it to be a matter of boast that a parish was without a 
seltled labourer. A Law of Settlement would certainly afford 
some inducement for this practice in Ireland, although it might 
not possibly be there carried to the same extent that it was in 
England ; but it is obviously open to chicanery, abuse, and op- 
pression of various kinds. 

39. In addition to the other reasons against Settlement, there 
is this primary objection, namely, that it interferes with the free 
distribution of labour, and virtually compels individuals to sell 
their labour in a particular district for whatever they can there 
obtain for it, instead of disposing of it to the best advantage where- 
ever a demand for it exists. Settlement thus destroys the fair 
and open competition which is ahke necessary for protecting the 
employer and the labourer, and by which an equalization of sup- 
ply and demand in the labour-market can alone be maintained. 
Its direct tendency, therefore, is to depress the character of the 
people ; for, by narrowing the field of labour, and binding indi- 
viduals to a particular locality, not perhaps favourable to the 
development, or to the most profitable employment, of their facul- 
ties — improvement is checked — independence is destroyed, and 
the worlung classes are left, without resource or elasticity of spirit, 
in helpless dependence upon their place of settlement in every 
contingency. If, therefore, settlement should be unnecessary, for 
impartmg a requisite degree of local interest — if the Bill as now 
proposed, by requiring me rate to be levied upon the Union, for 
relief of the actually destitute within the Union, is sufficient, as I 
believe it to be, for securing attention to the business of the Union, 
there can he no necessity to estabhsh a Law of Settlement for 
that purpose; and nothing short of absolute necessity could jus- 
tify the introduction of a principle, of which the direct tendency is 
to depress the condition and character of the people. 

40. It is to be remarked, too, that the arguments by which a 
settlement is defended, would not be saUsfied by a Union Settle- 
ment. In order to give its full effect to individual interest, each 
property, each estate, must be rated separately, and separately 
support its own poor. This would be a perfect Settlement; but a 
Union Settlement would be imperfect, as the Union would neces- 
sarily comprise a great number of such estates. The interest 
which it would impart would be too general to operate with any 
decided effect in the several portions of wliich the Union would 
be composed. There would be a general or Union interest in the 
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repression "of pauperism, but the individual interest woidd be 
slight. It is true that, independently of their direct interest as 
rate-payers, the common interest which would be felt by all per- 
sons within a Union to keep down the charge of pauperism, fo 
encourage industry, and to elevate the population in the moral 
and social scale, would constitute a powerful incentive to indi- 
vidual exertion ; but this motive would operate without a Settle- 
ment Law. It would not, I admit, be as powerful as that which 
would stimulate a landlord to exertions directed exclusively to 
improve the condition of his own tenants and dependents; but 
since we cannot obtain the aid of this motive, since we cannot 
make as many settlements as there are properties, but are forced 
to require the landowners to make exertions and even sacrifices 
for the benefit of the estates and tenants of their neighbours, — it 
surely will not be worth while to incur the evib of a Settlement 
LaWj for the purpose of somewhat narrowing a Geld of action, 
which after all must remain a very wide one. 

41. If we regard the whole of Ireland as one great Union, the 
numerous Sub-Unions into which it is proposed to divide it for 
the convenience of local administration, will bear about the same 
proportion to the whole island, which the estates of individuals 
bear to each separate Union which they collectively constitute ; 
and the inhabitants of each Union, as a whole, will have the same 
kind of moral inducement to promote industry and to repress pau- 
perism, that would be felt by any individual owner, with reference 
to his own estate. TTiere will be a separate interest in each Union, 
but there will also be the corrective of a general interest ; and 
these will operate in the same direction, and alike stimulate to 
exertion, under the guidance of those high motives which have 
influenced, and will always influence, individuals to labour for the 
promotion of the general weal. On the score of local interest, 
a Settlement Law does not, therefore, I think, appear to be ne- 
cessary in Ireland. 

42. Secondly, as to iJie protection of particular Unions from 
undue pressure.— It has been asserted that, without a Law of 
Settlement, particular Unions will be hable to be inundated with 
paupers, whikt others may be comparatively free from the pres- 
sure. This is certainly possible, but not I think very probable. 
Why should an excessive number of paupers congregate in 
one particular Union, when all the Unions are equally acces- 
sible, and are governed by the same regulations ? — it is difficult 
to imagine a reason for their so doing ; and I believe there will 
be no such gatherings of paupers under the Union System as pro- 
posed. The pauper classes will then, in all likelihood, be spread 
pretty equally over the country, as they are now. There is an 
inherent love of home existing among the Irish, which, notwith- 
standing their migratory habits, will generally attract them to- ^ 
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wards their native districts, especially when age, sickness or 
suffering press heavily upon them. There may be, and of course 
there will be, many exceptions ; but the exceptions will apply to 
every part of Ireland aUke, so that the effect will, I think, be 
pretty equal in the several Unions. Should it be otherwise, how- 
ever, and an undue accumulation of paupers press into any par- 
ticular Union, the Guardians will have the remedy in then: own 
hands ; for, as no right to rehef will be imparted, they will be at 
liberty to exercise their discretion in its administration, llie 
Commissioners will moreover be armed with sufficient powers 
for correcting such inequality, should it occur, and generally 
for applying a special remedy to whatever inconvenience may 
arise, or bo apprehended, in carrying out the measure, as soon 
as the nature and extent of the danger or the evil becomes ap- 
parent 

43. The period at which there will be the greatest danger of an 
excessive influx of paupers, will be whilst the Unions are in pro- 
gress of formation ; anti, during this interval, it might be useful in 
certain cases for the Union authorities to have a Settlement Law 
to fell back upon. The object may, however I think be accom- 
plished without the inconvenience of a Law of Settlement, as the 
Commissi onei^' general power to prescribe the conditions on 
which relief shall be administered would enable them to issue 
regulations specially adapted to the evil, either existing or appre- 
hended. The possible occurrence of the partial pressure here 
adverted to, whilst the Unions are being formed, affords a strong 
argument for hastening their formation, and carrying forward the 
measure with as much celerity as may be found compatible with 
their complete organization ; for, when the whole country shall 
have been formed mto Unions, there will be comparatively little 
danger of undue pressure upon any particular Union. 

44. If a right to relief was given, it would certainly strengthen 
the argument in favour of Settlement. An absolute right to re- 
hef would seem to require a law of Settlement to define the 
boundaries within which the right is to be available. A right to 
demand implies an obligation to pay; and this must be imposed 
on some individual, or some locaUly— it can hardly be unlimited : 
but, if no right to relief is given, tlie call for settlement on this 
ground ceases. Destitution will then constitute the only claim for 
relief, — there will be no other condidon; and the administering to 
this claim will be in the discretion of the Union authorities, to 
whom the rehef of the destitute is proposed to be confided, under 
the superintendence of the Central Board. 

45. This condition — namely, the fact of destitution — is ample 
and complete ; but, if settlement be superadded, another element 
is involved. The question will then no longer be, " Is the ap- 
plicant really destitute?" but, "To what Union does he belong 
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—where is he settled ?" and this will open the whole amy of 
Settlement subtleties, — birth, infancy, adult age, residence, parant- 
age, marriage, re-marriage, death, relationship, all presenting 
endless sources of litigation, chicanery, and incertitude; aiuC 
pending the adjustment of these, is the destitute individuaj to be 
permitted to perish when the means of relieving him exist? — • 
where the power exists, rehef will generally be administered ; 
and thus the principle of settlement will be departed from, and 
casual relief to the unsettled, on the ground of destitution, will 

E tactically be admitted. This will open out another question! 
I the casual relief, so afforded, to be repaid by the Union to 
which the pauper belongs, or to which he may, possibly after 
years of litigation, be adjudged to belong?— if it is not to be 
repaid, a pnnciple of justice seems to be violated; but that it 
should be repiud is inconsistent with the prindple of the measure, 
that rehef shall not be matter of right, but discretionary, with the 
Guardians. In the exercise of then* discretion, they may think it 
right to reheve out of their own fiinds, but have they a right to 
apply the fiinds of another Union 7 — might not that Unim re- 
ply, " You have thought fit to grant relief under circumstances in 
which we should have refised it ?" — and, supposing this objection 
overcome, yet accounts lengthy and intricate would have to be 
often kept between the several Unions ; nor is it likely that the 
Union authorities would exercise the same vigilance in adminis- 
tering relief to the unsettled casual apphcant, the amount of which 
relief was to be repaid to them by some other Union, which they 
would exercise when acting for their own Union ; and thus a lax 
and partial action might be introduced, instead of one steady and 
uniform system. 

46. It may here be noticed, incidentally, that a Settlement 
Law would operate to impede, if not to prevent, the suppression 
of mendicancy, Every vagrant would say that he was travelling 
to his place of settlement, where alone he would be entitled to 
relief; and, as the districts through which he passed would have 
to incur the expense of forwarding him to his destination, or else 
to connive at his mendicancy, there can be little doubt that a 
large toleration would be extended to the vagrant classes, and 
their existence be perpetuated, to the injury and demoralization 
of the community. A Law of Settlement, therefore, seems to be 
unnecessary "for the protection of particular Unions," whilst it 
would probably prove a source of much evil to all. 

47. Thirdly, as to protecting the Eastern Portt from being 
burihened with the Destitute Persons sent thither jfrom Eng- 
land and Scotland. — The necessity of a Law of Settlement for 
this purpose has been strongly urged by individuals, whose opi- 
nions are entitled to the most respectl'ul consideration; and I 
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Hiade.it my especial bu^ness to inquire carefully into the present 
extent of the burthen, with the view of ascertaining the extent of 
inconvenience that may be likely to arise from it, under the mea- 
sure as now proposed. The result of my inquiries was that, with 
the exception of Dublin, no material inconvenience has hitherto 
been experienced in any of the ports on the coast, from the influx 
or accumulation of destitute in^viduals of this description. When 
sent over from Great BritEun on their becoming chargeable there, 
these poor persons generally find their way to the part of the 
countiy of which they are natives, and which they consider 
as their natural home. At Wexford, NenTy, Belfast, Cole- 
raine, Londondeny, no inconvenience of the kind had occurred, 
and none seemed to be apprehended. At Waterford some 
a) arm had been felt, and representations from the Town 
authorities had been fonvarded during the progress of the Bill last 
Session, urging the necessity of some. protection in this respect; 
but, on inquiry, I found that the number of individuals who had 
arrived there from England during the preceding twelve months, 
and who had applied to the corporation for assistance to enable 
them to join their friends, was only fen ; and that these, on re- 
ceiving some trifling aid, went onward to their destination. It is 
worthy of note, however, that although ten only had so arrived, 
sixty-eight individuals (many of them English) had been passed 
to England, at the expense of the corporation, within the eleven 
months preceding. After discussing this subject with the Mayor 
of Waterford, he became convinced that there existed no real 
grounds for alarm, and that a Settlement Law was not necessary 
for the protection of Waterford. This opinion he gave me in 
writing, together with a return of the individuals passed to Eng- 
land, copies of which documents I have inserted in the Appendix, 
No. 9. 

48. The case of Dublin, with reference to this question, is 
somewhat different from that of the other great towns. Its supe- 
rior wealth and population ensure for the mendicant classes, and 
for the needy, a richer harvest there than is obtainable in any 
other town. This harvest is augmented by the donations of casual 
visitors, whom business or pleasure call to Dublin, and who arc 
generally more open to the importunities of beggars than the per- 
manent residents. The numerous charities, also, which exist in 
Dublin, and the known benevolence of its inhabitants, all serve as 
lures to the mendicant classes. If these circumstances be taken 
into consideration, combined with the fact thai, with only a few 
exceptions in some of the large towns, no charitable institutions, or 
other means of relief for the destitute, exist throughout all the rest 
of Ireland, — that there is no other place where the needy, or the 
famishing, will be sustained, — but that nearly the whole tide of 
wretchedness and want must of necessity pour in upon Dubhn, 
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— the wonder, I think, is, not that there are so many, but that 
there is not a greater number of the destitute and mendicant 
classes congregated there. 

49. Whatever may have been the amount of these classes in 
Dublin up to the present time, or however they may have been 
led thither — whether settled denizens, or voluntary migrants from 
other parts of Ireland, or sent compulsorily from Great Britain — 
it seems quite certain that there is nothing in the intended Poor 
Law calculated to increase their numbers. The object of that 
law is, not to create pauperism, but to suppress mendicancy, by 
making provision, in every district throughout the country, for the 
relief of the destitute with'in the district ; which will be the means 
of retaining at or near their source those numerous streams of 
vagrancy liiat now flow with an unrestricted current into the capi- 
tal, as the general reservoir. 

50. Much of the reasoning, however, in favour of a Law of 
Settlement for the protection of Dublin, is founded on the assump- 
tion that Dublin at present only supports its own poor, — that the 
various classes of destitute and needy persons now relieved there, 
actually belong to, or are natives of that city, or its immediate 
neighbourhood. How far this is from being the case, may be 
inferred from Returns which I have obtained from the " House of 
Industry" and the " Dublin Mendicity Institution," showing the 
several counties in which the inmates of these establishments were 
respectively horn, and to which they may be said therefore natu- 
rally to belong. In the " House of Industry," out of 88S in- 
mates in the aged department, 389 only are natives of the county 
or city of Dublin. The remaining 499 belong to other Irim 
counties, excepting 22, who are not natives of Ireland. I give a 
copy of this Return in the Appendix, No. 10. In March of the 
present year there were 2409 individuals on the books of the 
" Mendicity Institution," and of these 1555 only were natives of 
the cky or county of Dublin, leaving 854 for the rest of Ireland, 
excepting 45, who belonged to other countries. A copy of this 
Return is also given in the Appendix, No. 11. 

51. It appears, therefore, that no inconsiderable portion of the 
destitute individuals now supported in Dublin, are not natives of 
the county or city of Dublin, not "settled" there, in the mode 
contended for, but belong to different and distant parts of the 
coimtry, and are drawn thither in search of support. This was 
to be expected, for there is nothing to prevent the influx of mendi- 
cants into Dublin ; and when there, and actually or apparently in 
a state of destitution, they of course meet with relief in some way : 
if not admitted into the charitable institutions, begging, at least, 
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is always open to them, and thus a mode of relief, the moat expen- 
sive and the most demorahzing, is perpetuated. This is the pre- 
sent state of Dublin, and, if aPoor Law were established without 
a Law of Settlement, there seems to be no reason for supposing ' 
that it would then be worse — on the contrary, if the poor persons 
who resort to Dublin in search of charity, or who are sent thither 
from Great Britcun, instead of being relieved as they now are by . 
street begging and private donations, or by the intervention of the 
Mendicity and other charitable institutions, — if, instead of this, 
mendicancy were forbidden, and they were subjected to the test of 
a workhouse, where the absolutely and unavoidably necessitous 
would be adequately provided for, but where, also, the simulators 
of that necessity would be subjected to restraint, and be compelled 
to labour, — if this were done, the labour and the restraint being 
aUke at variance with their indolent and vagrant habits, may it 
not reasonably be inferred that the number of such individuals in 
Dublin would speedily decrease ? 

52. The result of my inquiries on this subject is, that a Law of 
Settlement is unnecessary for the protection of Dublin and the 
other towns : and I feel assured, moreover, that the measure as 
now proposed will be productive of great benefit to those places, 
by providing in every district throughout Ireland adequate means 
for relief of the destitute, who will then be no longer compelled to 
resort to Dublin and the other great towns for obtaining the means 
of sub^tence. 

53. Fourthly, a» to the Migration (/ Irish Labourers, and ilt 
tendency to burthen the EaitemPorts. — It has been asserted that 
the labourers who every year migrate to Great Britain would, in 
numerous instances, leave their wives and families at the place of 
their debarkaUon ; and that the porta on the Eastern Coast 
would thus Ije subjecied to a heavy charge, unless a Law of Set- 
tlement were established for their protection. 

54. The cheapness and facility of communication between 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the application of steam-power, is 
now carried to an extent that would not have been thought pos- 
sible twenty years ago. The ocean has become the medium for 
connecting the two countries more closely, as regards the time and 
expense of communication, than if it had not intervened between 
them. The effects of this approximation are important, and 
must daily become more so. To pass from Waterford or Dublin 
or Belfast, to Bristol or Liverpool or Glasgow, is now easier and 
cheaper than to pass from those places to London or Nottingham 
or York. The sea, therefore, no longer separates England and 
Ireland. The application of steam-power has converted it into a 
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means of the most intimate communication— it, in fact, unites the 
tno countries into one. Under these circimistances, the labour- 
niarket in each "vill be open to both alike. If there is a demand 
for labourers in England, the unemployed in Ireland will avail 
themselves of it, and vice versa. There has long been a great 
influx of Irish labourers into Scotland and England, at certain sea- 
sons ; and it appears to be every year increasing. Many of the 
individuals who so migrate do not return, but remain dispersed 
through the great towns in England and Scotland, where certain 
brandies of labour, of the coarser and harder descriptions, are 
pei'formed. almost exclusively bythe Irish. In the manutacturing 
districts, too, the children of these labourers, and other children 
brought directly from Ireland, are employed in the factories ; so 
that there is now actually a large and rapidly- increasing Irish 
population, permanently resident in England and Scotland, 

55. These settlers are distinct from the regular migratory tide 
of agricultural labourers, who annually pass and repass between 
Ireland and Great Britain, at the commencement and terminati(m 
of harvest ; and to these, the reasons which have been urged for 
a settlement law chiefly apply. The season during which the 
migration of these " harvesters" takes place, comprises the months 
of May, June, July, and August. They belong, almost exclu- 
sively, to the western parts of Ireland, and the greater portion of 
them to the province of Connaught. They nearly all occupy 
small portions of land, and, as soon as their own little crop is 
planted, set off for the eastern ports, to embark for England or 
Scotland, generally leaving their wives and families at home ; but 
in some instances these accompany them, either to the sea-ports 
or across the channel, in which cases they too commonly resort to 
begging as a means of support. For the most part, however, the 
famdies remain at home. Many young unmarried men, who do 
not occupy land, are found among the migrants; but the far 
greater portion of them are as above described. 

56. During the hay and com harvests in England and Scot- 
land, the services of these Irish labourers are very important, and 
in many districts the harvest could hardly be saved without their 
aid. They are generally sober, well-conducted, and inoffensive, 
• — living hard, and labouring hard. They mostly resort year after 
year to the same districts, where they become known ; and the 
English farmer not unfrecjuently engages, during the current 
harvest, the labourers wlio are to come from Connaught to assist 
him in getting in his crops in the next. As the harvest-season 
draws towards a close on this side of the Channel, these migrants 
are seen travelling westward to embark for Ireland ; and, on their 
landing, they immediately commence their journey homewcutls, 
where their own potato-crop baa ripened during their absence, 
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and now requires their care. With the harvest-money obtained in 
England they are enabled to pay their rent, and to provide 
clotning and a few other necessaries ; and on the produce of their 
bit of land they subsist during the winter, to commence the same 
migratory round the following summer. This is the course ordi- 
narily pursued by the great mass of itinerant labourers, who an- 
nually pass and repass between Ireland and Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the best information which I could collect. Mr. Richard- 
son, a gentleman of much practical experience both in England 
and Ireland, also undertook to inrostigate the subject for me, 
which his residence in Dublin enabled hira readily lo do, TTie 
result of his inquiries, agreeing in all respects wiUi what I have 
detailed above, he stated to me in a letter, a copy of which. 
No. 12, is given in the Appendix. 

57. It does not appear, from the information obtained by Mr. 
lUchardson, or from that which I collected, that any new or mate- 
rial charge would be hkely to be cast upon the Eastern Ports 
under the proposed law, by the efflux and influx of these agricul- 
tural migrants, who merely pass through, but never stop, in 
either case. Their families may, in some instances, become 
chargeable at first, as they are now, in fact, chargeable by their 
begging ; but this is not of fi-equent occurrence even now, and it 
would eventually be stopped altogether under the provisions of the 
Bill : for when the only relief to be obtfuned would be in the work- 
house, and when also it became known that the relief so afforded 
would be recoverable from the husband, on his return from har- 
vesting, it may be concluded that the charge now cast upon Dub- 
lin and the other Eastern Ports, by these agricultural migrants or 
their families, will become less under the operation of the proposed 
law than it is at present. 

58. RnaDy, then, as to Settlement,— it seems apparent, from 
the facts and reasonings here adduced, that, whilst a Law of Set- 
tlement is open to most weighty objections, its establishment is 
not necessary in Ireland for securing adequate local co-operation, 
based upon local interests, — nor for the protection of particular 
Unions from undue pressure, — nor for guarding the large com- 
mercial towns from being unf^rly burthened with the mendicant 
classes who may flock thither, or with the destitute who may be 
sent back from England or Scotland, — nor for protecting the 
ports on the eastern coast from the charge of supporting the wives 
and children of the agricultural migrants absent at harvest-work 
in England or Scotland. I cannot, therefore, hesitate in express- 
ing my decided opinion, that Settlement should not be made a 
substantive part of the Irish Poor Law Bill, — and I urge this with 
the greater confidence, because, if, from change of circumstances 
or oUier cause, it should here^er be deemed necessary to enact a 
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Law of Settlement, it may at any time be done, without disturbing 
the otlier portions of tbe msasura ; whereas, if we begin with Set- 
tlement, it will afterwards be difficult, if not impossible, to put an 
end to it, however unnecessary or mischievous it may prove. 

III. Thirdly, — As to giving a Right to Relief. 

59. It has been conteaded that a right to rehef must be given, 
in order to ensure tlie suppression of mendicancy ; and that, if you 
prevent a destitute individual from begging, you ought to relieve 
him. Thus put, the case is strong ; for, if the question lies be~ 
tween begging and starvation, there can be no doubt as to the 
alternative to be preferred. It may be said tbat this is an ex- 
treme case, and tbat mendicancy is in general tbe result not of 
want, but of idleness or misconduct : still the supposed case, 
namely, that of a person having to choose between begging and 
starvation, is possible in every country, and I fear not unfrequent 
in Ireland ; and it must be admitted tliat a destitute individual 
ought not to be prevented from begging, unless provision be made 
for relieving his actual necessities, — the community, of course, 
reserving to itself the right of testing the existence of such ne- 
ces^ti^. 

60. The Irish Poor Law Bill proceeds upon this principle. It 
proposes to suppress mendicancy, but it first provides the means 
of relief for the destitute ; and it provides also, through the Union 
authorities, and the operation of the workhouse, the means of test- 
ing the existence of such destitution in every instance. It may, I 
think, be safely assumed that, under the operation of the proposed 
law, as soon as the Unions are formed, and the workhouses esta- 
bhahed, no person really destitute will be permitted to perish from 
want in any part of Ireland, or be compelled to resort to begging 
to obtain needful sustentation ; and thus the commimity will have 
acquired the right of suppressing mendicancy. It is practically 
the same in England. Under the old law, relief was admimstered 
under the joint though not always concurrent discretion of justices 
and parish-officers. Under the new law, relief is administered 
at the sole discretion of the Boards of Guardians, of which 
justices are ex-officio members. TTie discretion in both cases 
is, of course, presumed to be a sound and legal discretion ; and, if 
it be corruptly exercised, the individuals who abuse it would be 
subjected to legal penalties. If, however, the discretion be exer- 
cised in good faith, and with a right intention, the law will protect 
the pubhc functionary from the consequences, should mischief un- 
wittingly ensue. 

61 . When the proposed Poor Law measure shall have received 
the sanction of the Legislature, and when the Unions are formed, 
and the workhouses established, the right as well as the means will 
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exist for suppressing mendicancy, which has always been regarded 
as injurious to the community. Many severe laws have been 
enacted for its prevention; but these have proved altogether in- 
effectual, and are now in feet a dead letter, the alternative of relief 
for the destitute, which coiild alone ensure their efficiency, not 
having been provided. Should this alternative ever fail, — if from 
any unforeseen circumstance the workhouse should be full, so that 
a destitute person is of necessity refused relief therein, — it is pro- 
vided, in such a case, that the destitute individual, so refiised relief, 
should be exonerated from the penalties provided against begging ; 
and thus the principle, that to be entitled to suppress mendicancy, 
the alternative of relief for the destitute must be first provided, is 
strictly adhered to. 

IV. Fourthly, — As to Out-door Relief. 

62. Much has been said as to the necessity of providing out- 
door relief in Ireland ; but most of the arguments in favour of an 
extension of reUef beyond the workhouse appear to me to be founded 
either upon a misapprehension of the objects of a Poor Law, or 
upon an exaggerated estimate of the number of actually destitute 
persons who would require relief under it. 

63, The object of a Poor Law is to relieve the destitute, — that 
is, to relieve those individuals who, from sickness, accident, mental 
or bodily incapacity, failure of employment, or other immediate 
cause, may be unable to obtain the common necessaries of life by 
their own exertions. Under such circumstances, the destitute in- 
dividual, if not relieved, might be driven to beg or to steal ; and a 
Poor Law, by providing for the relief of destitution, prevents the 
necessity or me excuse for resorting to either : and in this sense it 
may be regarded as a measure of police, as well as of humanity. 
There are other high and more general considerations, arising out 
of the application of the law, and its ultimate effects upon the 
condition of the people, to which I need not now advert. — The 
above is the immediate and legitimate object of a Poor Law, and 
to this its operations are proposed to be limited in the Bill of last 
Session. But if, disregarding this limitation, it be attempted to 
provide rebef for all who are needy, but not destitute, — for all who 
are poor, and whose means of living are inferior to what it may be 
desirable that they should possess, — if property is to be taxed, 
not for the relief of the destitute only, but for ensuring a given 
amount of income, or such a portion of the comforts or conveniences 
of life as shall be assumed to be necessary, for the whole or any 
part of the labouring population, — ihe consequence of any sucn 
attempt must be in Ireland, as it notoriously was in England, not 
only to diminish the value and destroy the security of property, 
but also to demorahse the whole labouring population, by leading 
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them to look to the rates, instead of their own exertions, to make 
up every deficiency of earnings, from whatever cause arising. 

64. The evidence collected by the late Commissioners of Poor 
Law Inquiry in England establishes the conclusion that out-door 
or domiciliary relief is inevitably open to gross abuses, and that its 
administration entails consequences prejudicial to the labourinff 
classes, and to the whole community ; and, in short, that there is 
no security for the prevention of abuse, nor any mode of ensuring 
a due administration of relief to the individuals really in need of it, 
but by restricting it to the workhouse. The facts and reasonings 
contained in the English Poor Law Inquiry Reports on this sub- 
ject, have been confirmed by the experience of the present Poor 
Law Commission ; and, although the Commissioners, in the exer- 
cise of the powers with which they are intrusted, have not yet, in 
any of the English Unions, totally prohibited out-door relief, there 
can be no doubt that the intention of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act points to the workhouse as the sole medium of relief eventually, 
and requires that it should be so restricted at as early a period 
as the circumstances whicli had grown up under the old system 
may permit. 

65. To establish out-door relief in Ireland would, therefore, be 
to act in direct contradiction to English experience, and to the 
spirit of the English law. It would introduce a practice in the 
one country, under the prejudicial effects of which the other has 
long been suffering, and from which it has not yet completely re- 
covered. It would be establishing diflerent and opposing princi- 
ples of action in the two countries ; for out-door relief is at present 
only tolerated in England, as an evil unavoidable for a time, and 
which is to be gotten rid of as speedily as possible ; but, if now es- 
tablished in Ireland, it will either be the means of preventing its 
extinction in England, or else the practice in this essential parti- 
cular will be directly at variance in the two countries. ; 

66. It has been recommended by some advocates for out-door 
relief in Ireland, that its administration should be restricted to the 
aged, sick, and infirm ; but, even with this limitation, how is abuse 
to be prevented, and how is the precise amount to be defined of 
that age, or sickness, or infirmity, which shall entitle an indivi- 
dual to be relieved out of the workhouse ? I believe it to be im- 
possible so to define the conditions, as to prevent partiality and 
jobbing, and the occurrence of gross abuses, which would not only 
be a source of demoralization, but would also serve to engender 
strifes, jealousies, and ill-will in every locality. 

67. On this subject, the opinion of the managers of the DubUn 
Mendicity Institution, founded upon the large experience obtained 
in the working of that establishment, is peculiarly entitled to at« 
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tention. In the Report of a Sub-committee, " specially appointed 
to consider the provisions of the Irish Poor Law Bill," it is stated 
— " Your Committee conceive that tlie cautious spirit which per- 
vades the Bill is peculiarly suited to the introduction of a mea- 
sure which is expected to produce a considerable change in the 
sodal condition of the poorer classes in Ireland, the proposed sys- 
tem of relief admitting of enlargement should its principles be 
eventually deemed too narrow, and avoiding the danger of sanc- 
tioning those modes of administering relief which have confessedly 
produced great mischiefs elsewhere, and from which, if once 
adopted, it is found ditBcult to retreat" And in a letter addressed 
to me on the 3rd of March, by the two Honorary Secretaries of 
the Institution, forwarding a copy of the Sub-committee's Report, 
they state further, that — " Some persons, and certainly men of 
some experience and sagacity, are dearous of having introduced 
into the Bill some discretionary authority of giving out-door relief; 
but it is at the same time greatly to be feared, that out-door relief 
would soon become the rule, and workhouse relief the exception ; 
and that this plan would soon degenerate into the allowance sys- 
tem, in a country where the wages of labour are in many parts so 
very low. The Union would soon come to pay half, and the em- 
ployers the other half." 

68. After the best consideration which I have been able to give 
the subject, in all its bearings, I still retain the opinion which 
I originally submitted to your Lordship, that in Ireland relief 
should be restricted to the workhouse, or, in other words, that no 
out-door relief should be permitted. 

69. With respect to the number of individuals who would need 
relief, and which has been variously estimated at from one to six 
millions, — and for the whole of whom, therefore, it would, as has 
been stated, be impossible to provide the means of relief within 
the workhouse — this point will be considered under the 6tb head ; 
and I will merely remark here, that, in those estimates, the dis- 
tinction between poverty and destitution appears to have been 
overlooked— every poor person has been assumed to be destitute, 
although in possession of the ordinal^ means of living — and hence 
the exaggerated statements adverted to. 

v. Fifthly, — Emigraticn should have been provided /or, 

70. I am very sensible of the difficulties which beset the ques- 
tion of emigration, in principle as well as in its details. Having 
stated these pretty fully in my former Report, I will not now enter 
into a general consideration of the subject, but confine ray obser- 
vations to the specific point — as to whether any and what provi- 
sion should be made in the Irish Poor Law BiU for the purposes 
of emigration. 
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71. Without attempting to decide the question whether Ireland, 
as a whole, is over-populous, — whether there are such means of 
employment as to afford, if properly developed, adequate support 
for all, — it is yet, I think, quite apparent, that in certain parts of 
the country there is an actual excess of population beyond the ex- 
isting means of employment; and, wherever this excess exists, it 
must operate to loner the price of labour, and to increase the 
competition for land ; and thus to force down the mode of living 
to a lower level, and to depress the whole population in the mond 
and social scale. These are universally admitted to be the inevitable 
consequences of an excess of population in any district ; and an 
examination of the country must, I think, convince any impartial 
observer that such excess does actually exist in certain districts in 
Ireland, producing there all the consequences above indicated. 
In parts of Donegal, for instance, the people are so crowded toge- 
ther, and so impoverished by competition in their struggles to ob- 
tain the common necessaries of life, that, unless some step be taken 
in the first instance for lessening this competition, either by re- 
moving the surplus hands, or by increasing the amount of employ- 
ment, or by botn measures combined, it will, I fear, be impossible 
to effect any very material change in their condition. 

72. The means of employment may, no doubt, be very generally 
and profitably increased, by the intervention of the landlords, the 
applicatbn of capital, and an extended cultivation of the soil ; but 
this alone, in the present condition of many districts in Ireland, 
will not be sufficient ; the remedy from these sources, although 
good in itself, and absolutely essential to the final attainment of 
the object, will yet necessarily be slow in its general application. 
But the evil is present and pressing, and emigration appears to be the 
only immediate remedy, or rather palliative, of the state of things 
existing in Donegal, and which exist likewise in other parts of the 
west and south of Ireland. It seems to me, under such circumstances, 
that it is only by emigrating one part of the surplus population, 
and providing employment for another part, that the excessive 
competition adverted to, and its attendant evils, can be remedied. 
Of the means for affecting an increase of employment I need not 
here speak. Several measures have been submitted to Parliament 
with this avowed object, and 1 understand it to be the intention of 
Government to take the whole subject mto its early consideration. 

73. With respect to emigration, the opinion expressed in my 
last Report, that it should be provided for in the Bill, has been 
confirmed by what has recently come under my notice ; and I 
now recommend the insertion of a clause essentially similar to that 
in the English Poor Law Bill, authorising Boards of Guardians, 
under the direction of the Commissioners, to defray out of the 
poor-rates the expense of emigrating the surplus population of . 
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any Union, To ensure the proper application of the funds, and 
a judicious and impartial selection of the individuals, it will be ne- 
cessary to place all the details of the measure under the imme- 
diate control of the Commissioners. With regard to the expense, 
I suggested last year that one-half should be borne by the Union 
whence the emigrants removed, and the other half by Govern- 
ment. Without urging this suggestion at present, it may be suffi- 
cient to point out that an agency by which emigration might be 
conducted already exists. There are emigration agents at the 
ports of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Londonderry, Sligo, and Limerick, 
who might superintend the embarkation of the emigrants. There 
is an agent at Quebec who might afford them protection and as- 
sistance on landing ; and agents with similar duties might be ap- 
pointed in the other colonies to which emigrants proceed. The ex- 
pense of the officers who would thus superintend the embarkation 
is now defrayed by the British Government, and the expense of the 
eolonial agents might be borne by the colonies. A portion of the 
cost of conveying the emigrants to their destination might probably 
be defrayed out of the fund derived from the sale of waste lands 
in the colonies ; and if, from this or any other source, a moiety of 
the cost of conveyance was obtained, the Unions from which the 
emigrants proceeded would be benefited, and the colonies would 
reap the advantage of an increased supply of labour. 

74. It has been said, that if any such provision were made, the 
spontaneous emigration which now takes place would be imme- 
diately stopped. To a certain extent, perhaps, this would be the 
case ; and I am disposed to think it would not be altogether an 
evil. The individuals who now spontaneously emigrate are, for the 
most part, possessed of more means, and more mental and physi- 
cal energy, than their neighbours. They are, in fact, forced out by 
the growth of a lower class at home. The best go — the worst re- 
main. An active, thrifty, provident individual, who by the exer- 
cise of these qualities has acquired some little capital, seeing no 
room for employing it at home, embarks with it for the United 
States or the Canadas, and thus the country sustains a double 
loss ! but if means were adopted for emigrating the actual surplus 
population of a district, room would be made for such individuals, 
and they would probably remain at home, at least a portion of 
them would ; and thus, instead of the best of the people only 
leaving the country, as at present, the emigrants would consist of 
persons possessing the average qualifications of their class, and the 
mass of the people woidd be preserved from deterioration as far as 
it may be connected with this circumstance. 

75. A legislative provision for the purposes of emigration does 
not therefore seem open to any serious objection, on the groimd of 
its tendency to prevent spontaneous emigration^ whilst in other 
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respects it would, I think, in the present condition of Ireland, be 
productive of immediate and important benefits, and facililata the 
introduction of those improvements in the condition and habits of 
the people, which are so greatly to be desired. 

VI. Sixthly, — As to the number of Destitute Persons in Ireland, 
and the adequacy of the proposed Workhouse acdommodation. 

76. The estimate inserted ia a Memorandum at the end of my 
last Report, of the number of individuals whom it might probably 
be necessary to relieve on the score of destitution, has given rise 
to much comment. Your Lordship will do me the justice to re- 
member, that I never attached much importance to that estimate, 
— that I always declared my belief, that no sufficient data existed 
for framing an accurate estimate, — and that I merely regarded 
the paper, as showing a kind of approximation to what I thought 
would probably be found to be the amount of actual destitution in 
Ireland. This indeed is stated in the paper itself, which seemed 
too loose and vague to be inserted in the Report, and I therefore 
placed it at the end, in the shapeof a Memorandum, thus marking 
the slight importance which I attached to it. 

77- Although the data od which that estimate was founded 
were meagre, they were not however so very slight as seems to have 
been supposed. It was not altogether because one per cent, of 
the population were domiciled in the workhouses of Kent, Sussex, 
Oxford, and Berks, that I ventured to infer that such would be the 
proportion of the destitute in Ireland; but because the presump- 
tion which this fact afforded was borne out by my own observa- 
tion.-4, and the rough estimate which I had formed during my ex- 
amination of the country. I may possibly be wrong on this point, 
and indeed the variety of estimates which have been framed prove 
bow easy it is to err on such a subject ; but, whatever may be the 
actual number of really destitute persons in Ireland, there can, I 
apprehend, be no doubt that they should be relieved, and this the 
Poor Law Bill makes the necessary provision for accomphshing. 

78. It has also been made a ground of charge, that I omitted to 
state, in the Memorandum adverted to, that, in addition to the one 
per cent, of destitute individuals in the workhouses of Kent, Sus- 
sex, Oxford, and Berks, out-door relief was administered to a great 
number of poor persons, amounting to four or five per cent, of the 
population ; and that, consequently, instead of one per cent, or 
80,000, at least five per cent, or 400,000, ought, by analogy, to 
have been assumed as the probable number of destitute persons 
for whom means of relief should be provided in Ireland. 

■ 79. A charge of this kind, as it implies a want of accuracy or 
of iiaimess, ouoht not perhaps to be left altogether unnoticed. I 
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was of course aware that a considerable number, amounting to 
sometbing above three per cent, of the population of the above- 
named four couuties, were in receipt of out-door relief at the time 
to which the estimate refers ; but I regarded these annuitants as 
the residuum of the old system, which would gradually pass away ; 
and I considered that the in-door poor alone exhibited the amount 
of what may be called the natural pauperism then existing, and 
which aloue therefore could be taken as affording a criterion ap- 
plicable to Ireland ; and I have seen no reason to alter my view 
in this respect 

80. Very different estimates, it is true, have been formed; but 
these, as before obierved, appear to have been framed ui total dis- 
regard of the distinction between the poor and the destitute. 
There is more poverty in Ireland, in proportion to its population, 
than there is in England ; but I doubt whether there is more, if 
so much, destitution. There is this great difference, however, be- 
tween the two countries — in England, the destitute are relieved at 
the common charge; in Ireland, the destitute are, for the most 
part, supported at the charge of the poor, of those persons who 
are only elevated one step above the destitufe in the social scale, 
and who, by the custom (amounting in practice to a necessity) of 
affording such support, are themselves reduced to the very verge 
of destitution. Under such circumstances, to confound poverty 
with destitution is a mistake easily made, and hence the discre- 
pancies adverted to : but I am relieved from the necessity of en- 
tering more at large into the consideration of this point, by a 
statement which has been drawn up at my request by Mr. William 
Stanley, of Dublin, the author of an able pamphlet on the Poor 
Law measure. Mr. Stanley's local knowledge and position, and 
his intimate acquaintance with Irish statistics, peculiarly filted 
him for the task, and I solicit your Lordship's attention to the 
important document which he has produced, a copy of which is 
inserted in the Appendi:!, No. 13. 

VII. Seventhly, — As to the mode of Rating and Collecting the 
Rate. 
8L The question of rating ia obviously open to much contra- 
riety of opinion. The mode of valuation, of assessment, of collee- 
tioD, and the proportions in which the rate shall be paid by the 
several parties interested, are all questions on which different con- 
clusions would probably be formed by different persons; and ac- 
cordingly the views Uken upon these points have been various 
and conflicting. On the whole, however, the mode proposed in 
the Bill, of dividing the rate equally between the owner and occu- 
pier, seems to have met witli pretty general concurrence, not as 
being altogether free from objection, but as being less open to ob- 
jection and possessing greater advantages than any other mode. 
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82. Among the difTerent opinions to which I have adverted, one 
is that the whole of the rate should in every instance be charged 
directly upon the owner, on the ground that the tenant derives 
little profit, often no profit whatever, from tlie occupation, and 
ought not therefore to be called on to pay any part of the rate. 
Those who take this view of the question appear to overlook the 
fact, that the destitute classes in Ireland are now supported almost 
entirely by the occupiers, and that the occupiers will be relieved 
from tnis charge when the proposed measure shall have come into 
operation. To require them to pay half the rate is not therefore 
to impose on them a new charge, but a portion only of an old 
charge, to which they had been long subjected. The occupiers 
too have a direct interest in the property, — not permanent, indeed, 
like the owners' interest, but more immediate, and extending to 
the limit of their tenancy, whether covenanted or implied ; and on 
this further ground they are therefore justly chargeable with a 
portion of the rale. If the rate be charged directly upon the 
owners, the occupiers, as they do not contribute, will not of course 
be entitled to take a part in the distribution of the funds raised by it, 
or in the management of the business of the Union — they will have 
no interest in common with their landlords — there will be nothing 
in which they can meet and act together — they will be separated 
more entirely from the owners of property than they are at pre- 
sent, and in truth, to a certain extent, be arrayed against them ; 
for their interest and their sympathies would too probably lead them 
to increase the amount of the burthen upon the landlords, rather than 
to lessen it. Even if there were a sufficient number of resident 
owners, it would seem inexpedient to place the whole control of the 
Unions in their hands, thus constituting them a separate class, and at 
the same time lowering the position of the occupiers ; but in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, and with the generally small number of resi- 
dent proprietor, such a proposition seems especially open to ob- 
jection. 

83, The proposed exemption in favour of occupiers of 5^. value 
and under, and the charging the owners of such property with the 
payment of the entire rate, forms an exception to the above reason- 
ing, and will probably be disapproved by those whose interests 
may appear to be burthened by it. But, if rightly considered, this 
arrangement ought not to excite opposition in any quarter, for it is 
certain that every charge is eventually borne by the property ; 
and in the long run, therefore, it is not very material to the owner, 
whether the rate is p^d directly by himself, or by the occupier, it 
being in fact a portion of the rent. This arrangement is proposed, 
partfy as a matter of convenience, on account of the difficulty and 
expense of collecting a rate from the vast number of small occu- 
piers, of 51. value and under, which exist in Ireland, and_partly 
also with a view of relieving this description of oceupiers, who are 
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for the most part in a state of poverty bordering upon destitution, 
ft-omdirectly bearing a portion of the burthen: and it is gratifying 
to observe, that this proposition seems to be more generally ap- 
proved than any other part of the rating clauses. 

84. The extension to Ireland of die principle of tlie Englisli 
Parochial Assessment Act, making all real property liable for the 
relief of the destitute, according to its actual market value, has 
also, I think, as a matter of principle, been very generally ap- 
proved : but, notwithstanding this, when it became necessary to 
carry out the principle, and to arrange the details requisite for its 
application, difficulties and objections were immediately raised. 
The principle of taking the fair average aimual value of property 
as the basis of assessment is so convenient, and so obviously just, 
that no one can well object to it on general grounds, — the objec- 
tions must all be local or particular, and tiiis wa& precisely the 
case with respect to Ireland. Tlie mode of assessment provided 
by the Bill has not been objected to on account of its unfairness, 
but solely because there were circumstances eusting in Ireland, 
with which it was apprehended that it would not harmonise, and 
these circumstances it is here necessary to explain. 

85. A great charge has already been incurred, for the purpose 
of making a general survey, and a general valuation of property 
throughout Ireland. Both these measures are still in progress, 
and they have been undertaken with the avowed intention of mak- 
ing the valuation, when completed, the basis of assessment for all 
purposes, whether local or general. Nothing could well be more 
unequal than the old mode of applotting and collecting the county- 
cese ; and this at length came to be felt as bo great an evil, that 
Government was compelled to interfere, and it was determinedto 
have the whole of Ireland surveyed and mapped, and then also to 
have every part of it valued by scientific valuators, under the di- 
rection of the PubUc Survey Department. Considerable progress 
has been made in effecting each of tliese objects, but it is estimated 
that eight or possibly ten years may yet elapse, before the whole 
will be completed. Wherever the new survey and valuation have 
been completed, and the county-cess collected upon the data thus 
provided, it is of course a vast improvement upon the old unequal 
mode of applotment, and affords proportionate satisfaction to the 
cesB-payers. 

86. T^e new valuation is nevertheless open to three wdghty ob- 
jections: Jirst, it does not include all real property, many kinds 
properly as subject to be rated a^ any of those which it includes, 
being omitted : secimdly, it does not specify the value of particular 
properties as occupied separately, but values the property in each 
towoland collectively. And, lattltf, it omits to make pronuto)' for 
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corracting tha valuation from time to time, as circutusttuices alter 
the salue of property. None of these objecti<ms apply to the very 
able manner in which the valuation has been made, as far as it 
has been proceeded with ; but they seriously affect its sufficiency 
for Poor Law purposes. 

87. It certainly is important that a poor-rate should be levied 
equally upon all real property alike, — that is, upon all property 
in land, or profits arising in any way out of its occupation. Per- 
sonal property is necessarily excepted, as, independently of other 
considerations, its changeable nature, and the impossibility of 
tracing iiB changes, without an inquisitorial power of investigating 
priv^% a&»rs that would in practice be found intolerable, totally 
unfit it for becoming an object of assessment. Real property, on 
the contrary, is open and tangible, its changes can readily be 
traced, and il£ value easily ascert^ned. The equable pressure of 
the rate would in every case be necessary to reconcile people to the 
burthen. If any inequality were permitled — if some descriptions 
of ratable property were omitted whilst others were charged— it 
would not only be unjust in itself, but it woidd also be a constant 
source of dissatisfaction, and pos^bly of resistance ; and this would 
be the case if the present valuation for county-cess were used in an 
assessment for the poor-rate. Tithes, mines, roads, canab, tolls, 
mills, water-power, and all tenements under 5/. value (which in 
fact exceeds 71- value according to the mode of valuation adopted), 
are totally omitted ; and it would therefore be necessary to add 
these and any other kinds of property not now included ; so that 
the valuation now in progress, even where just completed, would 
have to be amended before it could be taken as the basis of a 
poor-rate. 

88. Tha omitting to distinguish individual properties in the 
valuation, also unfits it In a great measure for poor-rate purposes. 
The town-land is valued as a whole, and according to the value 
affixed upon it will have, at a whole, to pay its portion of contri- 
bution to the county-cess. The proportiMis of this charge, which 
each individual occupying property within the town-land will have 
to pay, is still to be ascerttuned, and this is left to certain applot- 
ters to determine. The present valuators, moreover, in valuing 
the town-lands, do not proceed upon the principle of fair average 
annual value, as now established in England, but they fix iha 
valuation according to a certain scale, contingent upon the price 
of com and other produce, and the particular qualities of the soil ; 
so that the intervention of scientific persons will be as necessary 
for correcting the valuation, as it has been for its formation. This 
raises a formidable difficulty as regards the future, for it seems 
essential that the rate-book should be readily adaptable to every 
dunge of value in the properties vated ; ana thie> i ^prehend , 
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can only be secured by enabling the several localities to correct it 
from time to time, as is now practised in England. 

89. Notwithstanding these objections, it has been contended 
Ifaat the present valuation, wherever it has been completed, eihould 
be taken as the basis for the poor-rate ; and that progressively, 
as the measure is complet«d in every county, it shall form the sole 
ground of assessment for local and general purposes. Now if the 
valuation had comprised every description of ratable property, or 
even if, in its present ^ape, it had beencarried throughoiU the 
whole of Irehmd, it might be a question whether it would not be 
better to take a valuation so prepared, although imperfect, rather 
than incur the labour and the expense of constructing a totally new 
one : — but the valuation has been completed in eight counties only 
out of thirty-two, and several years must elapse before it will be 
finished in all, — it does not comprise every description of property, 
but omits several very important particulars. It also omits to 
spediy the value of the several holdings of the individuals to be 
rated, and it is unprovided with any means for correcting the 
valuations from time to time, according to the change of circum- 
stances which may take place ; — so that even now, or certainly 
long before the whole of the valuations can be completed, the 
districts first valued either have become or will become, in nume- 
rous instances, unequally assessed. ^ 

90. On these grounds, therefore, I have always considered that 
the valuation for the county-cess, now in progress in Ireland, woidd 
be iimufficient for the purposes of the poor-rate; but, although 
insufficient, the valuation wUl yet be a most useful auxiliary ; for, 
wherever the survey and valuation have been completed, the diffi- 
culty of framing a rate under the provisions of the Poor Law Bill 
will he comparatively light, the principal part of the labour htang 
already accomplislied, and that too in a very superior manner. 
The survey and maps are of course distinct from the valuation, 
and vrill be of permanent utihty, fixing boundaries, distances, and 
elevations, and giving an accurate delineation of the surface of the 
country. The valuation also will always be useful, for, although it 
will be affected by the changes which are constantly taking place, 
it will yet be a statistical document of great interest and import- 
ance, and will serve to refer to as a corrective in adjusting future 
assessments. 

91. Your Lordship is aware of all that took place with reference 
to this part of the subject, during the progress of the BUI last 
Session, to which, therefore, I need not now advert. But I made it 
my business, whilst in Ireland, to discuss the question of rating 
with a great number of individuak conversant with and interested 
in its details} and there has rarely been an instance in which. 
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after such discussioD, it has not been admkted that the mode of 
rating proposed in the Bill is preferable to that now in use for the 
county-cess. In Dubhn, I had several meetings with the heads of 
the departments connected with the subject, and on the last occa- 
sion, after carefully considering the question in all its bearings, it 
was the unanimous opinion that the principle of real averc^ 
annual value, as estabUshed in England, and as proposed in me 
Bill, was the correct principle on which to found an assessment of 
property for the purpose of a poor-rate, and that it ought to be 
established in Ireland. The vMue of an opinion thus deCberately 
expressed, afterthe fullest consideration, by individuals competent, 
from their position and acquirements, to form a correct judgment, 
your LonMiip will appreciate ; and, presuming that the clauses, as 
they now stand in Uie- Bill, and as thus approved, will continue 
unchanged, it may be usehil to explain how the mode of rating 
proposed will be carried into operation. 

92. Wherever the survey and valuation are completed, the 
difficulty in the first instance of establishing a poor-rale will be 
comparatively trifling. The several kinds of property omitted 
from the valuation must be added ; the value of each being affixed 
according to the principle on which the existing valuation is 
founded. — The several holdings or occupancies must then be 
entered in a rate-book, to be provided for every town-land, with 
thevaJue of each holding, and the name of the owner and occupier; 
and for this the applotment of the county-cess will afford most of 
the information necessary. A rate-book tor each town-land will 
thus be formed, comprising the whole of the property within it, and 
having a certain value affixed to each holding, with the names of 
the occupier and owner. This will be all that is absolutely 
necessary as a first step, and rates may thus, for a time, be levied 
essentiaHy upon the basis of the present valuation, without being 
open to material objection. It is true the principle of actual 
value will not have been applied, but the present valuation is, on 
the whole, so well and equally done, that it may safely be adopted 
as the basis of assessment in the first instance ; and this will give 
the Board of Guardians time to attend to other matters. 

93. It will still, however, be desirable in all cases to apply the 
principle of actual market value as early as it may he found con- 
venient; and, for doing this, provision was made by the 62d, 63d, 
and 64^ clauses of the Bill of last Session. The Guardians may 
avail themselves of all existing surveys and valuations, or under 
the direction of the Commissioners they may make a new survey 
or valuation, for which purpose a committee of rate-payers may 
be named as valuators, or a professional valuator may be appointed 
to complete the valuation, or, which will probably be found in 
most cases to be the most convenient mode of proc^ding, to asnst 
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the committee in completing it. These powers are general, and 
may be used at all times during the progress of the Union, as 
well as at its commencement ; and thus every contingency seems 
to be provided for, as far as concerns the mailing of the rate, and 
the necessary correction of the valuation from time to time. 

94. In cases where the Government survey and valuation have 
not been completed, the difficulty of framing the first assessment 
for a poor-rale will of course be gi'eater. There will be no general 
valuation of any kind to fall back upon, since the old applotment 
of the county-cess is too unequal to be of much use. Still, how- 
ever, whatever surveys or valuations exist, whether public or 
private, may all be made available ; and the valuation recently 
made under the Tithe Composition Act will at the outset be found 
extremely useful. With such helps, a committee of rate-payers 
will, I think, be able, either with or without the aid of a pro- 
lessional valuator, to frame an assessment of the property within a 
Union, on the intelligible principle of ffur marketable average 
annual value, even where the survey and valuation have not been 
completed; and, as the necessity for a rate will not immediately 
arise on the declaration of a Union, the money requisite for pro- 
viding the workhouse being obtainable by loan from Government, 
there will be ample time to make the necessary valuation, and 
prepare the requisite machinery, before a rate is actually called 
for ; and any error or inequahty which may exist in the assessment 
as first made, or which may arise afterwards, will be always open 
to subsequent adjustment. 

95. As regards the collection of the rate, all that is necessary 
seems to be provided for by the 68th clause of the Bill, whicn 
sanctions the appointment of the collector of county -cess, to collect 
the poor-rates,— giving him the same powers for this purpose, 
whicn he exercises in the collection of the Grand Jury cees. A 
unity of operation will thus be secured in the collection of these 
two rates, which is certainly of great practical importimce, and 
will, probably, ensure the more orderly and efficient collection of 
both. I trust that these explanations will serve to show, not only 
that the mode of rating proposed in the BUI ought to be adhered 
to, but also that it may be carried into effect without very material 
difficulty. 

VIII. Eighthly, — As to the Size and proposed Number of 
Unions. 

96. In almost every discussion during the progress rf the Bill 
last Session, some reference was made to the proposed size and 
number of the Uiuons, and frequently in terms of disapprobation. 
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But there was nothing in the Bill itself to excite any such objec- 
lious. The discretion of the CooimissionerB is unfettered, and they 
are 1^ at liberty so to form the Unions, aa mAy be best adapted 
to the circumstances of each district. This discretion has been 
confided to the Commissioners in England, and it seems to be 
e<}ually necessary that they should possess it in Ireland. The ob- 
servations as to the intended size of the Unions applied, therefore. 
Dot to the BiU, but to certain portions of my First Report, and 
particularly to the 46th paragraph, in which it is stated that, " If 
ue surface of Ireland be divided into squares of twenty miles 
each, BO that a workhouse placed in the centre would be about 
ten miles from the extremities in all directions, this would give 
about eighty workhouses for the whole of Ireland. A diameter of 
twenty miles was the limit prescribed for the size of Unions fay 
Gilbert's Act, but it was often exceeded in practice j it may, 
however, be assumed as a convenient size on the present oc- 
casion." 

97- Instead of eighty workhouses, however, I assumed that a 
hundred might be required, and I calculated the probable ex- 
pense accordingly. Now this was mere assumption, for it must 
obviously be impossible to arrive at any precise conclusion as to 
the number of Unions which it may be necessary to form in Ire- 
land, until some progress has been made in the work of formation. 
The Commissioners are bound, on every principle of public duty, 
to form the Unions in the best manner, according to the best of 
their judgment ; and they can have no possible inducement to act 
otherwise. Their credit as public timctiooaries and as individuals 
would alike be compromised by any failure in this respect. It is 
almost impossible for men to be called upon to act under purer 
impulses, or to be more entirely freed by the nature of their du- 
ties from local or personal bias. It may be presumed, therefore, 
that, in forming toe Irish Unions, the Commissioners will use 
due vigilance and impartiality, and that they will avail them- 
selves of the corrective which the experience of England affords. 

98. The generality of the £^glish Unions are of less dimen- 
sions, many of them considerably less, than twenty miles diame- 
ter ; but there are also many that equal, some that exceed, that 
extent. I insert in the Appendix, No, 14, a Table of Unions in 
England and Wales, in which the radius from a workhouse in 
the centre would exceed ten miles, and these have not been 
found more difficult to manage, or less effective, than the smaller 
Unions. On the whole, after again considering the subject, I 
find no reason for materially altering the view expressed in my 
former Report What is there stated is of course matter of opi- 
nion merely, and will be no further attended to in carrying the 
measure into effect, tlian as it is found to accord with the actual 
circumstances of the several districts. 
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IX. Ninthly, — As to the Reprearion of Mendicancy. 

99. Objections have been made to the insertion of the vagrancy 
clauses (55 to 58 inclusive) in the Irish Poor Law Bill; and it 
has been contended that, if such provisions were necessary, they 
should be established by a separate Act. Practically it seems 
immaterial whether the suppression of mendicancy is provided for 
in the Poor Law Bill, or by a separate Bill; but it is most hnr 
portant that the provision should be made concurrently with the 
Poor Law measure. To establish a Poor Law, without at the 
same time suppressing mendicancy, would be very imperfect 
legislation, especially with reference to the present condition of 
the Irish people. It is true tliere are now Vagrancy Laws in 
Ireland, which enact whipping, imprisonment, and transportation 
as the punishments of mendicancy ; but these laws are inopera- 
tive, partly from their severity, and partly from other causes. 
Ireland wants a Vagrancy Law that shall operate in unison with 
the Poor Law, for, without such a harmony of action, both laws 
would be in a great measure ineffective. 

100. The suppression of mendicancy is necessaiy for the pro- 
tection of the cultivators of the soil in Ireland. No Irish cottier, 
however poor, closes his door whilst partaking of his humble 
meal. T^e mendicant has free access, and is never refused a 
share, even although the mess provided be insufficient for the 
cottier's family. There is a superstitious dread of bringing down 
the beggar's curse, and no one dares reject the application ; and 
thus mendicancy is sustained in the midst of extreme poverty, 
perpetuating itself amongst its victims. Much of the feeling out 
of which this state of things has arisen, may, I think be traced 
to the absence of any provision for relieving the destitute. A 
mendicant applies for aid on the plea of destitution. — His plea 
must be admitted, for it cannot be disproved; and, if not relieved, 
he may possibly perish for want of sustenance. To refuse relief, 
therefore, may occasion the death of a fellow -creature, which 
would, of course, be regarded as a crime of great magnitude, both 
in a religious and moral sense. Hence the tacit admission of the 
mendicant's claim, which is now regarded by the Irish peasantry as 
a kind of right, having priority over every other. To make provision 
for relieving such mendicants at the public charge, without at the 
same time preventing the practice of begging, would leave the 
Irish cottier exposed, to much of the pressure which he now sus- 
tidns from this source ; for the mendicant classes generally, if 
permitted, would probably prefer the vagrant life to which they 
are accustomed, to the order, cleanliness, and restraint of a work- 
house. To suppress mendicancy, therefore, not only constitutes 
an essential part of the proposed system of Poor Laws, but it is 
moreover necessary for the protection of the Irish cottier, and 
the labouring classes generally. 

D.D.t.zea by Google 
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101. The evils resulting from the practice of mendicancy are 
strikingly pointed out in a Report from a sub -committee specially 
appointed at Aberdeen to inquire into the subject ; and I have 
thought it useful to insert in the Appendix (No. 15) an extract 
from this interesting document, containing its summary and con- 
clusions. It is extremely valuable, as showing the conclusions 
arrived at by iotelligent and impartial men, ader a careful in- 
quiry, not with reference to mentficancy only, but also as to work- 
house relief, the principle of which tney fully recognise. The 
sub-committee observe, that — 

" The great evil of begging is its tendency to idleness and irreligion. 
Every person who can work commita an injustice when his fellow- 
dtizens are taxed for his support ; and the chance is, or rather it is a 
certainty, that he will do mischief rather than leave his mind and hands 
entirely unemployed. In a poor's-house, the question whether parties 
are willing and able to work can beat be tried. Begging habits may 
thus be justly controiled. The large class of persons who so often are 
found in the streets pleading inability and want, will not, unlei^s in real 
need, be bold enough to incur the risk of such a trial. Of this class 
may be reckoned the young persons who parade the streets, many of 
whom can work to some extent, and all of whom may at least be learn- 
ing' something useful, in place of following that most evil of professions, 
vagrancy, with all ils mischiefB. Another benetit to be derived from 
a poor's-house is, that there, if a proper management and superintend- 
ence be adapted, nothing can be misapplied ; and. while Ihere is every 
reason to believe that, in many cases, out-door pensions are made the 
means of temporary dissipation, and, in some cases, grabbed at by 
petty usurers, while the recipients for whom they are destined are letl 
in misery, — by the poor's-house system these evils will be prevented. 
And, if begging be suppressed, the inhabitants of Aberdeen will be 
able to afford a large sum, which is now often unprofitably employed 
on vagrants." 

102. The above extract completely accords with the views era- 
bodied in the Irish Poor Law Bill ; and it is highly satisfactory 
to Bnd this concurrence of opinion in a distant part of the country, 
where the people differ in many respects frora their fellow-sub- 
jects of Ireland and England ; but where, nevertheless, mendi- 
cancy and destitution, similar in character, although It may be 
different in degree, prevail as in other parts of the empire. For 
these evils of mendicancy and destitution, the Irish Poor Law 
measure has been devised, as a palliative at least, if not as a final 
remedy ; and, on a subject of such vast importance to the com- 
munity, as well as of general difficulty, it is not a little encou- 
raging to find that a totally independent and extensive range of 
inquiry, has led to the same or very similar conclusions to mose 
which have been adopted by Government, and submitted to the 
Xiegislature. 

103. In England, the organization of the Unions haSi in many 
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instances, teen niade available for the suppression of mendicancy. 
The Boards of Guardians have, in several districts, issued tickets 
to the rate-payers, containing a recomnieiidalion that the bearer 
should be received into the workhouse and relieved as a casual 
pauper, being at the same time, of course, set to work ; and one 
of these tickets the rate-payer (having first signed it) gives to any 
beggar applying to him for relief The result hae been, almost 
totally to extinguish mendicancy within the Unions where this 
plan has been adopted ; for the beggars, finding no relief to be 
obtained except in the workhouse, and that labour would there be 
exacted in return, speedily quitted the district, and sought for 
contributions where they might be obtainable on easier terms. 
Some plan of this kind may possibly be found practicable in 
Ireland ; but the evil of mendicancy is there so inveterate, that, 
without special enactment, and the co-operation of the civil power, 
it will be impracticable to effect its suppression. 

104. The moral effects of mendicancy upon the character and 
habits of the people, deserve particular notice. The mendicant 
is never stationary — he is constantly moving about, entering every 
cottage, mixing with every community, joining every assemblage. 
He is the newsman, the chronicler, the talebearer of the district ; 
and many of the broils and party feuds which exist in Ireland, 
may, I believe, be traced to this source. The gossip and tattle to 
which the mendicant gives currency, divert the people from what 
ought to be their ordinary pursuits, and hurry them away to 
fairs, markets, funerals, and other places of resort; and many 
acts of violence and breaches of the law probably originate in the 
tales, true or fabe, which the mendicant classes circulate, llie 
suppression of mendicancy would therefore, it may be presumed, 
tend to the peace, as well as to the moral and social improvement, 
of the Irish people. 

105. On these grounds, as well as on the grounds stated in my 
former Report, I feel it to be my duty strenuo<isly to urge the 
adoption of measures for suppressing mendicancy in Ireland, either 
by retaining the vagrancy clauses as they originally stood in the 
Bill, or else by introducing a separate Bill for the purpose, to be 
carried through simultaneously with the Poor Law measure. Tlie 
latter plan would afford an opportunity for giving a complete 
vagrancy law to Ireland, if that should be deemed desirable. 

X. Tenthly, — As to the Mode of introducing Ike Measure. 

106. This presents a very important subject for consideration, 
the early, if not the final, success of the measure, depending greatly 
upon the mode in which it may established. Some persons con- 
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aider that it should be introduced gradually and experimentally, 
whilst others are of opinion that it should, as nearly as possible, 
be established simultaneously j and it is important to ascertain 
which of these modes is entitled to the preference. 

107- On a question of this nature, the opinion of the mana- 
gersof the Dublin Mendicity Institution seems entitled to especial 
regard, their local knowledge and experience affording them the 
best means of forming a correct judgment of the temper and 
habits of the people, as likely to affect the introduction of the 
measure. In the Report on the Irish Poor Law Bill, to which 1 
have already referred, under the fourth head, it is stated-—" Your 
Committee have learned with regret, that it is not intended at 
once to carry into effect the erection of the proposed workhouses 
generally through the country, yet your Committee conceive that 
any other course will be productive of great inconvenience, causing 
unequal pressure ia places such as Dublin and other great towns, 
where it may be supposed the first establishments will be opened ; 
whereas by a general, and, as far as may be found possible, simul- 
taneous opening of the workhouses, not only will such inconve- 
nience be avoided, but the poorer classes will be impressed with a 
much more favourable opinion of the determination of Govern- 
ment to carry the measure seriously into effect." This opinion 
of the Committee was subsequently confirmed by the whole body 
of managers of the Mendicity Institution, whose sentiments it 
must, therefore, be considered as expressing. 

108. It is certain that most of the difficulties which may arise 
from dispensing with a law of settlement, will be peculiarly liable 
to occur whilst the measure is in progress of introduction; but 
when the Unions are tdl formed, there will comparatively be little 
inconvenience to be apprehended, and this constitutes a strong 
argument for proceeding with celerity in thair formation. Ano- 
ther argument in favour of proceeding vigosously in establishing 
the measure, is adverted to by the managers of the Dublin Men- 
dicity, namely, that it would show the people that the Legislature 
was in earnest ; that there was no halting between two opinions ; 
and that Government was determined to carry out the measure 
with promptitude and effect A manifestation of this kind would 
tend to prevent opposition or difficulty, and to remove them if 
they occurred. Such an impression, moreover, would go far to 
reconcile the people to arrangements, which might perhaps be 
distasteful to them, only because they were new ; whereas to pro- 
ceed slowly with the measure — to estabhsh one or any given num- 
ber of Unions, and then to wait for the results to be developed 
before proceeding farther — thus evidently showing that the step 
was taken as a matter of experiment, and that Government was 
as ready to go back as to advance — >thia would certunly atrip 
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the measure of the moral influence which it would acquire under 
the opposite course, and greatly add to the difficulties of its in- 
troduction. 

109. Referring to the experience of England, I am warranted 
in saying that, if the Commissionera had not at the outset pro- 
ceeded with celerity in establishing the English Unions — if 
they bad heutated in carrying the new law into effect — if they 
had paused for the development of results, or waited for the im- 
pulse of local opinion, their progress would have been compara- 
tively insignificant; and, instead of the efforts which are now 
making in every Union throughout England and Wales, for re- 
storing the independence, bettering the condition, and renovating 
the moral character of the labouring classes, the evils and abuses 
of the old Poor Law system, with its lone train of demoralising 
consequences, would still have remained, lessened perhaps in 
bulk, and curtailed of some of its powers of mischief, but still in- 
stinct with life, and pregnant with future evil. 

1 10. Reasoning then from the experience of England combined 
with the other circumstances before adverted to, it seems difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the Poor Law measure, when sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature, should be carried into operation in 
Ireland with as little delay as possible; and that it should, more- 
over be carried out as a whole^ with a view to the final result, and 
not by piecemeal or experimentally. Some delays of course there 
unavoidably will be in the creation of so large a machinery, and 
some portions of the country must of necessity be placed in Union 
before others ; for, however desirable it may be to have " a simul- 
taneous opening of the workhouses" througnout the whole of Ire- 
land, as recommended in the Dublin Mendicity Report, — this will 
be found impracticable, although its desirableness may be kept in 
view. Alter the Unions are formed, time will be required for 
providing the necessary workhouse accommodation, and this will 
be more readily done in some cases than in others. In many in- 
stances, barracks and other large buildings, capable of being con- 
verted into workhouses, will probably be obtainable, which will 
facQitate the commencement of operations, as well as lessen the 
expense. In the cases where an entirely new workhouse will have 
to be provided, twelve or eighteen months will probably elapse 
before it will be in a state to be used : and it is only when the 
workhouse can be brought into operation, as a medium of relief, 
that the Union will become effijctive. 

111. There is a subject adverted to in the extract above given 
from the Report of the Dublin Mendicity Institution, which re- 
quires some notice. The managers assume that the Unions will 
be first formed, and the workhouses first opened, in Dublin and the 
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other great towns ; but this is a point on which the Commissioners 
will have to decide after full inquiry and investieation, and I am 
desirous of keeping the question clear for their discretion- In 
some cases it may be expedient to begin with the great towns; in 
others, not : and it is important to prevent Dublin, Cork, Beltaet, 
and such places, from supposing, as a matter of course, that they 
will first be dealt with. Mendicancy now flows into these towns 
from the neighbouring and distant districts, and every workhouse 
established in those districts would serve to lessen the influxj by 
providing relief for the destitute in their own locahty. On this 
account it might seem advisable that the country districts 
should be first united, and provided with workhouse accommo- 
dation, in order to keep back the tide of mendicancy, and prevent 
its undue pressure upon the towns at the outset. In Dublin and 
the other great towns, moreover, a machinery now exists for pro- 
viding for the destitute, and it is extremely important that the 
several houses of industry, and the mendicity and other charitable 
establishments, should be kept up and managed as at present, until 
the arrangements under the new law are completed. Any failure 
in this respect might be attended with serious inconvenience, and 
would certainly bnng a vast amount of suSering upon those who 
have been accustomed to rely upon these charitable institutions 
for support. 

112. After the moat careful consideration of the question in all 
its bearings, it is my duty to state to your Lordship my opinion, 
that no time should be lost in giving legislative effect to the Irish 
Poor Law Bill, and that the measure should then be carried into 
operation with the least possible delay. If there be danger of 
failure in any respect, it will be in the period which intervenes 
between the establishment of the first Union and the formation of 
the last. When the whole country is in Union, and the several 
local executives formed and in operation, there will then, I be- 
lieve, be no undue pressure in any quarter that may not be dealt 
with under the powers vested in the Commissioners ; but, in the 
interim, whilst the Unions are in progress of formation, I am sen- 
sible that some inconvenience may arise, and it is to lessen the 
chance of its occurrence that I wish to shorten the period, and 
push forward the formation of the Unions with as much celerity 
as may be consistent with the safe and orderly completion of so 
important a measure. If 1 venture to press this point with un- 
usual earnestness, it is not from any doubt of the suffidency of the 
workhouse principle in Ireland when brought fairly and fully into 
operation, but in order to guard it from an unfair or partial ex- 
posure, and to prevent as far as possible its being subjected, under 
adverse circumstances, to a pressure that may possibly (I say 
possibly) be thrown upon some one part, instead of being spread 
over toe whole of the machinery— for then* if this part, possibly 
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too a weak or defective part, should fail under such an unequal 
pressure, there will not be wanting persons to impugn the whole 
system ; and thus its moral influence may be lessened, if its very 
existence be not endangered. 



XI. Eleventhly, — As to cumulative Voting, Voting by Proxy, 
and constituting Magistrates ex-offido Guardian$. 

113. All these provisions have been objected to. It might 

ferhapa be sufficient to say, in answer to such objections, that the 
nsh Poor Law Bill follows in these respects the example of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, and thus only proposes to assimilate 
the law in the two countries. TTiere are, however, weighty rea- 
sons in favour of each of these provisions, some of whicJi it may 
not be without use to notice. 

114. With respect to cumulative votes, it should be borne in 
mind that the raising and disbur»ng of a poor-rate involves no 
question of political rights. It is to be regarded rather in the 
light of a mutual assurance, under which certain members of a 
community unite together, for the common purpose of protecting 
each otlier from the effects of pauperism, each member being 
required to contribute according to his visible means, and each 
having an interest according to the amount of his actual contri- 
butions. If therefore the amount contributed be the measure of 
each rate-payer's interest, it ought in justice also, within certain 
convenient limitations, to be the measure of his influence ; and 
these limitations the Bill provides, by fixing a scale according to 
which every rate-payer is to vote. The principle of voting ac- 
cording to the direct interest of the individual has always been 
recognised in the great commercial companies, such as the Bank 
of England, the East India Company, &c,, and is now, I bebeve, 
invariably acted upon in every joint-stock company in the metro- 
polis, for whatever purpose estabbshed. This principle is indeed 
so obviously equitable, as to make it almost a matter of surprise 
that it should ever be objected to ; but, if the objections be ex- 
amined, it will be found that they originate in certain notions, 
confounding political rights with the question of raising and dis- 
bursing the poor-rate; whereas, in fact, there is little or no ana- 
logy between them. 

115. As regards the right of voting by proxy given to owners 
by the Bill, it may be observed, that such a power is necessary 
for enabling the owner to protect his property, his interest in 
which is permanent, although he is not always present to repre- 
sent it by his personal vote ; and the Bill therefore provides for 
bis doing so by proxy. The occupier is always present and may 
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vote in person ; not so the owner. He would very rarely he pre- 
sent, and hia interest would be unprotected without this power of 
voting by proxy. That the owner's interest ought to be repre- 
sentea, I presume will not be denied. TTie rate must be re- 
garded as a charge upon tlie property, and as such it becomes a 
portion of the rent, which in the average of years would be in- 
creased by the amount of llie rate, if this was not levied for Poor 
Law purposes ; so that in reality it is the landlord, the permanent 
owner of the property, who finally bears the burthen of the rate, 
and not the tenant or temporary occupier ; although this last is, 
as a matter of convenience, required to pay the rate in the first 
instance. It seems consonant with justice, therefore, that every 
facility should be afforded to the owner fof protecting his interest 
by his vote. 



116. There are many reasons why magistrates should form a 
portion of every Board of Guardians. The elected Guardians will 
probably, for me most part, consist of occupiers, or renters, not 
the owners of property ; and their interest will consequently be 
temporary, and may end with the current or any future year; 
but the interest of the owner is permanent, and embraces all times. 
Some Union of these two interests seems necessary towards the 
complete organization of a Board of Guardians; and as the ma- 
gistrates coliectivflly may fairly be regarded as comprising the 
great landed proprietors of the country, the Bill proposes to ac- 
complish this object by creating them ex-officio members of the 
Board. The elected Guardians, moreover, are subject to be 
changed every year, and it is not improbable that their proceed- 
ings might be changeable, and perhaps contradictory, and mis- 
cluef and confitsion might be caused by the opposite views of 
successive Boards. The ex-offido Guardians will serve as a cor- 
rective to this evil. Their position as magistrates, their informa- 
tion and general character, and their large stake as owners of 
property, will necessarily give tliem much weight ; whilst the pro- 
posed limitation of their number to that of one-third of the 
elected Guardians, will prevent their having an undue preponder- 
ance. The elected and the ex-offi,cio members of the Board will 
probably each improve the other, and important benefits may be 
expected to ensue from their tVequent mingling, and from the 
necessity for mutual concession and forbearance which such ming- 
ling cannot fail to teach. Each individual member will feel that 
his influence depends upon the opinion which his colleagues en- 
tertain of him, or upon the respect or regard which they feel to- 
wards him ; and hence will arise an interchange of good ofBt^a, 
and a cultivation of mutual good will, beginning with the members 
of the Board of Guardians, but extending to every class through- 
out the Union, and eventually it may be hoped throughout the 
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eountry : and thus the Umon system may become the means of 
healing dissensions, and reconciliikg jarring interests in Ireland. 

117. On thesa grounds, I consider that the establishment of 
ex-offiido Guardians, voting by proxy, and cumulative voting, as 
provided in the Bill, should he adhered to. 

XII. Twelfthly,— ^ to Ihe Constitation of the CotnmUsion, and 
the Powers to be confided to the Commissioners. 

] 18. In course of the debates upon the Bill in the last Season, 
allusion was frequent^ made to both of these points. With 
respect to the first, I need only state that I have seen no 
reason to change the opinion expressed in my former Report, 
that the existing Poor Law Commissioners are competent to 
perform the duty in Ireland as well as in England ; and that 
the advantage of this consolidation would more than coun- 
terbalance the inconvenience, if any, as far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, of not having a separate commission. With respect to 
the second point, it lias been universally admitted that large 
powers are necessary for enabling the Commissioners to meet the 
difficulties with which they will have to deal: but stilt there 
appeared in the last Parliament an indisposition to confer such 
powers, however necessary, founded, seemingly, on an apprehen- 
sion that they would be abused, and that the abuse might become 
permanent under the provisions of the BiU. 

119. Such jealous caution can, of course, in no way be ob- 
jected to; but its exercise in this instance should be in subordina- 
tion to the great object of rendering the Poor Law measure really 
effective ; and if for this end large powers are necessary, every 
motive of prudence and policy require that they should be con- 
ferred. That they are necessary, appears to be admitted by all 
parties, and it must be presumed, therefore, that they will be 
granted : but whether permanently, or for a limited dme, may be 
worthy of consideration. The duration of the powers conferred 
by the Poor Law Amendment Act was restricted to live years ; 
this forms a precedent, and, if hmiting the powers of the Commis- 
sioners under the Irish Poor Law Bill to a similar period would 
remove objections to the measure in any quarter, it might be well 
to adopt the limitation. 

120. As regards the probability that the Commissioners might 
abuse the powers confided to them it may be remarked, that it is 
impossible to point out any adequate motive for wilful abuse, even 
if ute opportunity for it existed, which, generally speaking, it will 
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not; for the powers of tbe Commiaeioners, aOer the Unions are 
formed, are tn a great measure restrictive. They can interfere to 
prevent abuse, and to correct faulty action, — to punish delin- 
quency, or to remedy error, — but they have no power to inter- 
fere in the individual ordering of relief, and no money or property 
of any kind is brought within their reach. Their powers are a!- 
togatner general, and are guarded by the strongest motives for 
their impartial exercise, without any motive whatever for their 
partial or feulty application. Tt seems not too much, therefore, 
under such circumstances, to assume that the powers proposed to 
be confided to the Ccnnmissioners will not be abused. 

121. TTie difficulties attendant upon the introduction of the 
measure will of course depend in some degree upon the state of 
the country at the time ; but, however modified, these difficulties 
will certainly be of a nature and extent requiring the exercise of 
large powers, and much vigilance and discretion in their applica- 
tion. Of the amount of difficulty I now form a somewhat higher 
estimate than I did last year. I may probably have then under- 
estimated it : but, however that may be, the difficulty has certainly 
been increased by what has since talieu place in England. The 
outcry here raised against the new Poor Law, the misrepresenta- 
tions of the public press, and the currency which has been given 
"to unfounded or exaggerated ttatemeuts both in and out of Par- 
liament, have all tended to augment the difficulty of establishing 
the proposed measure in Ireland. These statements and misre- 
presentations have been copied into the Irish papers, and read 
and commented upon throughout Ireland. The workhouse, in- 
stead of a place of refuge for the destitute, is described as a Bas- 
tiie. The benevolent intentions of the law, in its present guarded 
form, are questioned — and, the administering of relief in the shape 
of out-door allowances to the poor, instead of needful sustentation 
to the destitute within the workhouse, is contended for ; and thus 
the partial clamour which has been raised in England, for a re- 
turn to the abuses of the old system, has not altogether failed of 
producing some elfect in Ireland : I do not tJiink that it has been 
considerable, but still some effect- has been produced ; and to 
that extent will the difficulty of establishing the measure be in- 
creased. 

122. That some such change would, ailer a time, take place in 
England, with reference to the new Podr Law, was perhaps to be 
expected. The long train of abuses which had previously existed 
in almost every English parish could not all be swept away, 
without the numerous individuals who were benefited, or who 
believed that they were benefited, by the existence of such abuses, 
making strenuous effijrts for their perpetuation ; and it was there- 
fore probable that sooner or laterthese efforts would produce a 
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certain amount of reacticm. The effect however ia temporary. 
The present ebullition nill subside, and the character and tendency 
of the new law, in its spirit and in its details, will be generally 
appreciated as they become better understood. I have the same 
confidence with respect to Ireland. The difficulties of carrying 
out the proposed measure in that country may have been increased 
by what has recently taken place in England ; but these diffi- 
culties will also subside; and they afford no ground for delay in 
proceeding with the measure, nor for doubt as to its results, — pro- 
vided only that adequate powers be imparted to the authorities on 
whom the duty of establishing it will be devolved . 



] 23. Many measures, local as well as general, have been pro* 
posed, either for removing existing restrictions to the appUcation 
of capital, or for giving (urect encouragement to its application in 
Ireland ; and some of these measures I understand it to be the 
intention of Government to take into its early consideration, with 
a view to giving them effect, Of the measures necessary for 
callinginto activity the vast natural resources of the country, your 
Lordship possesses the best means of forming a correct judgment. 
In the limited survey which I have been able to take of the stale of 
Ireland, and of the condition of the Irish people, it has appeared 
to me that quiet, and the absence of exciting and disturbing causes, 
is one of the objects chie0y to be desired. With repose would 
come security, and with security the investment of capital, and 
thence would arise employment, and the ditfusion of wealth, and 
the development of the latent energies of the country. The pro- 
posed Poor Law will not of itself accomplish these objects, but it 
will be found a valuable accessory ; and with the progress of edu- 
cation, and that orderly submission to lawful aulhority which is at 
once the cause and the consequence of peace and prosperity, all 
those other objects will be eventually secured for Ireland. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship's obedient and faitlifol servant, 
GEO. NICHOLLS. 
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No. 1, — Extract of a Letter from Mk, Morgan, Deputy- 
Gooemor of St. Peier's Hospital, Bristol. 

St. Peier's Hospital, 2Sth August, 1837. 

Sir, — In compliance with your request that I would furnish jau 
with my opiuion on the probable effect of the workhouse system in 
Ireland, I will do so as succinctly as I can. That opinion is farmed 
from personal obserration of the Irish paupers that have been brought 
under my notice weekly at the relief-table during the last four years. 

From what I have seen of the lower daeses of Irish, they seem to be 
attached to a life of vagrancy — satisfied with a bare subsistence — accom- 
panied by a great want of forettiought — and disposed to rely much on 
eleemosynary aid. Vast numbers that apply for relief make a trade of 
begging, and will not accept the offer of being sent home, preferring to 
remain, although apparently in a state of destitution. Perhaps the 
numerous charities here may have a share in producing this result, for 
I firmly believe these chariUea operate as a bounty on the importation 
of Irish vagrants, and are the cause of engendering pauperism to no 
small extent among our own population. The certain knowledge that 
no such resources existed to fall back upon, would stimulate the poor to 
habits of eierlion and providence. 

I do not diink that out-door relief, in the shape of employment at 4 
low rate of wages, will do for the Irish, as all attempts of this kind have 
proved abortive with them here. Even to the aged I doubt the policy 
of giving out-door reUef, on the introduction of poor-laws into a country 
for the first time. Any system of relief to work well should be com- 
pleie, not partial ; that is, a due provision of food and raiment with 
lodgings, and this should be in the workhouse, where the public, in 
return for their maintenance, should receive the benefit of whatever 
labour the recipients are capable of bestowing. Any system of out- 
door relief is necessarily liable to imposition, and has a tendency to 
relax self-exertion, and almost inevitably le^s the recipient to seek 
for charitaUe aids, and even furnishes him .with leisure to prosecute his 
objects. 

Upon the whole, looking at the habits and propensities of the Iowa- 
classes of Irish visiting this country, I am of opinion that the workhouse 
system is the best adapted to Irelandj but the framing a suitable 
dietary will require great care. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
To George Nicholls, Esq., Your most obedient servant, 

PoorXiaw Commissioner. Samuel Moroan, Deputy-Governor. 
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No. 2. — Letter from Mr. Downikg, Governor of St. Peter's 
Hospital, Bristol. 

St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol, 2Sth August, 1837. 

Sir, — In compliance with your renuest, I submit to your notice & 
few remarks on the IriBh poor who have come umler my notice in 
Bristol, during the last 13 or 13 years that I have held the situation, 
first of Clerk, and then as Master, of St. Peter's Hospila! in this cily. 
During this period I have had great numbers of Irish paupers constantly 
under my notice, and I am decidedly of opinion that the introduction of 
out-door relief in Ireland would increase the number of paupers there, 
for, instead of begging, they would then throw themselves on the poor- 
rates. The able-bodied, I am well assured, would very readily accept 
out-door relief in the shape of work. Under the old law, when great 
numbers of Irisli paupers were constantly being pnssed to Bristol from 
London and other places to be sent to Ireland, it was our practice to 
send home the aged and infirm immediately on ihcir arrival j but the 
able-boilied were set to breaking stones. The wages paid them were 
very low, even lower than those paid to our own paupers; yet tiiey 
found themselves sa well off when tompared wiih what they had been 
accustomed to in Ireland, and they remained so long on our hands, 
Ihai we were frequently obliged to threaten to send them home iu carder 
to gelridof ihem. If there had been a workhouse into which we cniild 
have sent them, I believe noi^e of them would have remained, or ut 
least none for any length of time. 

I think the workhouse system the only one that would work well in 
Ireland. There might be some difRcuhy in framing a suii»ble dietary; 
but I have always found among those who apply to us for reliel', even 
among the aged and infirm, the greatest reluctance, under almost any 
circumstances, to come into our workhouse, or in most cases to be sent 
back to Ireland. 

Feigning sickness is one of the means by which the Irish try to 
obtain out-door relief from us — frequently women will apply to the 
committee of relief and say their husbands are ill, and confined (o their 
beds, or unable to leave their houses ; the committee ofier to take the 
husbands in and cure them, and then send them and their families to 
Ireland, but in 9 cases out of 10 they refuse to accept relief in the 

In Bristol there are a great many public charities, and the poor 
Irish avail themselves of them to a very great extent; indeed Mr. 
Hemmons, our visitor and inspector, who is also on& of the visitors of 
the " Stranger's Friend Society," says, that full two-thirds of the 
applicants to that charity are Irish. The " Stranger's Friend Society" 
visit and relieve persons at their own houses or lodgings. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 
To Geoi^e Nicholls, Esq. Your obedient humble servant, 

&c. &c. Sk. Josias Downing, 

Master of St. Peter's Hospital. 
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No. 3. — Letter from Mb. Geobge Chick, Assistant Overseer ef 
the Parish of St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol. 

Bristol, 28th August, 1837. 
Sir, — I have been assistant overseer of the poor of the parish of St. 
Ph]iip and Jacob, in the borough oftlie city of Bristol, between seven 
and eight yeam, and during that period have had repeated applications 
from Irish poor for relief, which has been administered to them parlly 
in money, partly in food, and sometimes by taking them into the work- 
house of this parish. 

In all cases that my memory serves I found Iheir stay in the work- 
house to be much shorter than paupers of our own parish, similarly 
siiuated (I mean able-bodied). It is my opinion, from the experience 
I have hud among ihem, that the Irish poor bad a much irreater dislike 
to the workhouse than our own, even when the discipline of the work- 
house could not be so rigidly enforced under the old system of manage- 
ment, as is now so admirably arranged under the new. 

I am. Sir, 
To George Nicholls, Esq., Your very obedient servant, 

&c. &c. &c, George Chick, 

Assistant Overseer, Parifih of St. Philip and Jacob. 



No. 4. — Letter from Robert Weale, Esq., Assistant Poor Lam 
Commissioner. With an Enclosure. 

Bristol, 29lk August, 1837. 

Mr DEAR Sir, — In pursuance of your request that I would, as far as 
I could, inquire into the habits of the Irish poor visiting this neigh- 
bourhood, and especially as to the fact of Iheir willingness to receive 
parochial aid ihroush the means of a workhouse, I have taken every 
means in my power of conversing with persons practically acquainted 
with the subject; and the universal opinion of such persons appears to 
be, that the destitution of an Irishman must be extreme before he will 
surrender his liberty, and subject himself to the restraint and discipline 
of a workhouse. Under the old system of management in workhouses, 
where there was an almost total absence of order and discipline, and 
when they presented strong attractions to persons of idle and slothful 
habits, relief in this shape was, I find, excepting in cases of sickness, 
refused by the Irish poor; and it is hardly to be expected that under a 
more rigid system it will be accepted. 

In piirsuing my inquiries, I culled at the house of a person who lets 
it out in lodgings to the Irish poor, and entered into conversation with 
several of the inmates. I found one remarkably intelligent man, and 
was much struck with the shrewdness of many of his remarks. He 
seemed to think it a reproach to the national character to suppose that 
there would be a willingness to enter into workhonscs, and his coun- 
trywomen, of whom several were present, exclaimed, that half a meal 
of potatoes with their families wonld be always preferred to good living 
and separation in the workhouse. These, of course, were all able- 
bodied persons. 

The poor fellow to whom I have before referred, in answer to ut ia- 
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quiry of mine, if it would be possible (o introduce a sysUm of out-relief, 
replied, " that the diSereace between England and Ireland was, that 
there were shoals in the former to pay it and receive it, and that in the 
latter the shoals were all one side." He had imbibed all the hostile 
impreesioua of the English poor against the workhouse system, yet 
he felt strongly persuaded that no other fiystem was practicable in 
Ireland. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
To George NicholU, Esq., Yours, very faithfully, 

&c. &c. &C. Robert Wbale. 

[Further JVo(e.]— 16iA October. 
I had a long conversation with Mr. Bynner, the vestry-clerk of Bir- 
mingham, lately, uid I enclose his opinion as to the probability of the 
Irish poor flocking into a workhouse. 



ENCLOSURE. 

Lett^from Mr. Bynnek, Vestry Clerk of Birmingham. 
Birmngkam Workhouse, I6th September, 1837. 
Sib,—- In answer to your inquiries. I beg' to say, 1st, from the know- 
ledge I possess of the Irish character as exhibited by their poor in this 
country, I am cd" opinion that the able-bodied would not accept of relief 
in a well- disciplined workhouse, where they would be constantly kept 
to work, and subjected to the restraint of rules and orders of such an 
establishment. 

2nd. I think the Irish are less likely to accept of reliefin a workhouse 
than the English ; but I attribute this chiefly to the wandering habits of 
the Irish, who are not so domesticated as the English poor. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servaut, 
Robert Weale, Esq. W. W. Btnner, Vestry Clerk. 



No. 5. — Letter from Mr. Jahes Dowdall, Governor o/Liverpool 
fVorkhouse. 
Liverpool Workhouse, 3rd October, 1937. 
Sir, — In compliance with your request, I beg leave to olFer my opi- 
nk)n (also that of my clerk, Mr. Barker) in reference to the disposition 
evinced by the Irish to enter workhouses. This opinion is founded on 
an experience of upwards of nineteen years' service as a parish officer, 
— nearly four years of that time I have been engaged in the govern- 
ment of this house. I am of opinion that the Irish would not be more, if 
so much, disposed to enter a workhouse as the English. At this time, 
I have no able-bodied Irish in the house. It is very seldom they do 
apply for admission, except in old age, sickness, or infirmity. 
I have the honour to be. Sir, 
To Geoi^ Nicholls, Esq., Tour most obedient servant, 

]Poor-Law Cooimissioner. Juieb Dowdaix, Governor. 
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No.€.—Iie(fer y«« Mr. Thomas Barkkb, Ckrk of Ltverpool 
Wsrbkotae. 
Liverpool Workhoute, 5d October, 1837. 
Sir, — I have been employed here as clerk, &c., upwards of twelve 
years, during which time a great number of Irish persons have beea 
admitted into the house either acic or in a destitute state ; but, when 
lit to go out and able to work, I never found in them any particular 
disposition or inclination to remain, but rather a wish to get away, aud 
endeavour to obtain their own livelihood. Referring you to the go- 
vernor for any further infinrmation, 
To George Nicholls, Esq., I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Poor-Law Comfflisskner. Thomas Bakker, 



No. 7. — CommwiiaUiim from Mr. Thohas Alcock, Governor of 

Birmingham Workhouae. 

Birmingham Workhouse, bth October, 1837. 

Sir, — I herewith enclose you the answers to your queries, lefl with 

me this morning, relative to the Irish and Scotch poor, which, from 

observation, I believe to be perfectly correct. 

I am your obedient servant. 
To George Nicholls, Esq. Thouas Ai£ock. 

ENCLOStJKE. 

Have you found tba Irish gene- 1. 1 have found, from ten years' 
rally more or lessdisposed to enter experience, that the Irish are less 
and remain in ^ workhouse than disposed than the English to enter 
the Eoglisb? and remain in a well-r^ulated 

workhouse in which labour is pro- 
vided forthem. Birmingham, some 
years ago, was much troubled with 
the wandering Irish and Scotch ; 
but, since the establishment of 
corn-mills in the workhouse, I do 
not recollect an instance of ouk con- 
tinuing many days in the work- 

The same question with refer- 2. The above answer applies 

ence to the able-bodied Irish in equally to this question, 
particular. 

Do you consider the test of the 3. Yes; their wandering habits 

workhouse as applicable to, and will render the confinement of a 

that it will be as effective with, the workhouse and application to re- 

Insh as experience proves it to be gular employment irksome, 
with the English ? 

No. 8.— Le««r fiom Mr. Welch, Treasurer, ^c, to Ike 
Guardians of the Poor of Birmingham. 

Birmingham Workhouse, 5fA October, 1837. 
Sir,— In answer to your inquiries, I beg leave respectfully to inform 
you that, from my observation of the character of the Irish poor in Bir- 
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mingbam, made during a connexion of nearly sixteen yeais with the 
aSaira of that parish, I am of opinion that they vould be less hkely 
than the English to domidie themselves in workhouses in which labour 
was provided, and which were, in other respects, well regulated and dis- 
ciplined. 

I have the hononr to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 
George Nicholls, Esq. J. Y. Welch. 



No. 9. — Letter from John Harris, Esq., Mayor of Waterford. 
Waterford, 9th Seplember, 1837. 

Sir, — In compliance with the wish you expressed at the interriew 
you recently favoured me with, I have the honour to send herewith a 
statement of the number of paupers passed from Waterford, at the ex- 
pense of the corporation, to London, Liverpool, and Bristol, since I 
entered upon the mayoralty, 29lh September, 1836. 

I have not the means of ascertaining with accuiary how many per- 
sons were refused passnges to England in the same period ; but I am 
disposed to think they do not amount lo more than twenty, including 
men, women, and children. There have not betn more than ten appli- 
cations by paupers arriving from England for assistance to travel to 
other parts of Ireland; but very few days elapse without demands 
being made for help by persons wandering from one part of Ireland to 
another, and very generally upon pretexts the most absurd and even 
ridiculous. 

Since I had the honour of seeing you, I have frequently considered 
the siilject ol the " settlement" clause, in any Bill to be introduced for 
ihe relief of the poor in Ireland ; and I frankly own that, by the point 
of view in which you placed the mailer, and especially by showing Ibe 
necessary connexion between a right to reiief and the c\&\iB6 of seltle- 
tnenl, my mind has been completely changed. 

I have ibe honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

George Nicholls, Esq. John Harris, Mayor. 



ENCLOSURE. 



Retgkn of the Number of Paupers passed at the expense of the Cor- 
poration from Watertbrd to England between the 8th October, 1836, 
and Stb September, 1837 i- 



To London . 
To Liverpool 
To Bristol . 



Hen. Women. Children- 



Total .... 21 23 

Major's Office, 
Waterford, 9th September, 1837. John Harris, Mayor. 
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No. 10. — Return showing the Number of Persons in the Aged Pe- 
partmest of the Housk of Inddstbt, who are Nathres of the fdloirins 
CouatieB in Ireukd, aad other places : — 



Dnblin. . . . 


SS9 


Brought forward . 


Heath. .1. . 


39 


Kerry . . . 


Longford . . . 
Kildkn . . . 


26 


Limerick . . . 


51 


Waterlbrd . . 


WicUow . . . 


56 


Cork .... 


Looth .... 


15 


Tipperary . . 


Wex&rf . . . 


25 


CiSe . . . 


Cmlow. ... 
gueen's County . 


26 
32 


HUNSTIB . . . 


King's County . 


22 


Sligo 


Westmeatli . . 


34 




Kilkenny . . . 


14 


Oalway . . . 


LeiHSTBB . ... 


—729 


Mayo . . . 
Leitrim . . . 


Cavan .... 


8 


CONKAUSHT . . . 


Antrim . . . 


8 




Downpatriek . . 


11 


Ireland . . . . 


Armagh . . . 


10 


England . . . . 


T,™ne . . . 


6 


Wales . . . 


Monaghan . . 


6 


Scotland . . . 


Fermanagh 


5 


America . 


Donegal . . . 


1 


East Indies . . 


DUTIB .... 


— 65 


West Indies . . 
Holland . . . . 


Carried forward 


. 784 





Septend>er 15, 1837. 



George Allet, Registra 
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No. 11.— A RsTiiRNshowingthaNuinberof Persons from the sevnal 
Counties in Ireland, and also those not belonsing to Ireland, In the 
Dublin Mendicity Institution, in the uiontb of M»rch, 1887 : — 



Counties in Ireland. 


Males. 


Females. 


Childieii. 


Total. 


Antrim . 


2 


6 


4 


12 


Armacrh 






1 


10 


4 


15 


Carlow 






1 


41 


9 


51 


Cavan 






1 


15 


5 


21 


Clare 








5 




5 


Cork 






1 ' 


19 


4 


24 


Donegal 








4 


2 


6 


Down 






r 


7 


1 


9 


Dublin City 




87 


1,066 


295 


1,4481S 
I07I* 


Dublin County 




6 


78 


23 


Fermanagh 






4 




4 


Galway . 




2' 


20 


9 


31 


Kerry 




1 


3 


1 


5 


Kildare . 




4 


83 


16 


103 


Kilkenny . 






28 


15 


4S 


King's Counly 




a' 


18 


8 


28 


Leitrim . 






1 






Limerick . 




2' 


11 


6 


19 


Londonderry 




1 


1 




2 


Longford . 




1 


11 


6 


18 


Louth . 




1 


27 


7 


35 


Ma,o . 






8 


4' 


12 


Meath . 




4' 


46 


18 


68 


Monaghan 




2 


10 


1 


13 


Queen's County 




4 


SO 


12 


46 


Roscommon 




2 


11 


5 


18 


Stigo 






6 


4 


10 


Tipperary 




4' 


13 


2 


19 


Tyrone . 




1 


6 


1 


8 


Waterford 




1 


13 


7 


21 


Westmeath 




2 


29 


9 


40 


Wexford . 




2 


30 


8 


40 


Wicklow . 




6 


49 


27 


82 




142 


1,709 


513 


2,364 


England . 




9 


2 


11 


Wales 








1 




1 


Scotland . 








10 


3 


13 


Island of Jersey 










3 


4 


Spain 










2 


3 


America 










2 


6 


East Indies 












1 


West Indies 












4 


At Sea . 








2 




2 


Not belonging to Ireland . 






12 


33 


45 


Belonging lo Ireland 


142 


1,709 


513 


2,364 


Total 







142 


1,721 


546 


2,409 
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In addition to the foregoing, there were orphan children, whose place 
of birth i!9 not known, 68; adults on the Eastern Sick-list, 195; in 
Fever Hospital, 12; persons seeking for admission, 100: making alto- 
gether the total number 2,784. 

No. 12. — Letter from W. Richardson, Esq., Dublin. 

Dublin, 29tk September, 1837. 
Dear Sib, — Referring to the conversation which I had the honour 
of having wiUi you some time since, I am fitlly confirmed in the opinions 
I then submitted to you respecting the labouring poor who voluntarily 
migrate to England for the harvest-work. These people are mostly na- 
tives of the province of Connaught, generally holding small parceb of 
land, from one to twenty acres, with a small tenement. The larger 
holders frequently subdividing their land among their grown-up children, 
until a great part of the district is now in very small holdings, namely, 
the southern part of the county Siigo, Mayo, Boscommon, and the 
northern part of Galway. Tow^s the end of May and June, these 
people, having finished their own farm-work, form into parties and pro- 
ceed to the eastern ports in various directions, but principally to Dub- 
lin, Irom its advantage of daily steam-com muni Cation with England. 
I should think the aggregate number in the two months named would 
exceed twenty thousand from this port alone. Some few of them are 
accompanied by their wives, but the greater number of their families 
remain behind, or wander about the country as mendicants until the 
return of their husbands, which is usually in the latter part of August 
and September, when it is not uncommon to see six or seven hundred 
arrive in one vessel, and the moment they land they form into parlies 
and set out for the western country. I would say scarcely in any in- 
stance do they ever remain twelve hours in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
hut proceed direct homeward, and, after passing the bridges over the 
Shannon, principally the Lanesboro- bridge, they branch off to their 
various districts with the produce of their labour, amounting to from 
live to fifteen pounds each. With this they pay their rent ; and, by the 
labour they obtain and the produce of their holdings, they are enabled 
to exist during the winter season ; and,uolessin times of partial famine, 
I should think these persons not likely to become chargeable to the con- 
templated poor-law funds, as their habits are certainly industrious when- 
ever they can obtain labour. 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

Respectfully, your very faithful servant, 

W. RlCHARUSON. 

George Nicholls, Esq., Commissioner of Poor Laws, 

&Q. &C. &c. 



No. 13. — Communication from Willi AH Stanley, Esq., Dublin. 

To George Nicholh, Esq., ^c. ^c. 
Sir, — Conformably to your desire, I have reconsidered my views 
(communicated when the Relief Bill for the Poor of Ireland was before 
the last Parliament) on the extent to which destitution exists among the 
poorer classes of the Irish jiopulation; — and I have now to place before 
you the statistical data by which I have been guided, accompanied by 
observations on the deductions they afford. ^ . . 
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It appears, by the third colamii of thb Table, that Triah families ex- 
ceed the number of occupied houses only by a 'enlA of the whole ; but 
that, in Englapd, the excess omounts to nearly a sixtkfit the total num- 
ber of families; while in Scotland it is more than a fourth. 

This circumstance, notwithstanding the inferior condition of the Irish 
population, bears imporlantly on the measure to nbich your inquiries re- 
late. The possession of a house, by a single family, must lessen the proba- 
bility ol'its occnpieis abandoning it, to seek relief in an asylum for paupers, 
while any means exist by which a subsistence can be earned. It is true, 
indeed, Uiat a large portion of the houses in Ireland are comfortless 
cabins ; — but to these tlie occupiers are habituated, and on possessioa 
of them depend for local employment. 

In the province of Ulster, (he number of families exceeding the iuha- 
bited houses is only an eighteenth of the whole, notwithstanding 
the large number of towns; — in Connaught, the excess of families is 
hut a sixteenth ; — however, in Munster it is nearly on eighth, and in 
Licinster nearly a seventh. 

Of Uie whole excess in Ireland, — 135,250 families, — it appears, by 
the details of the Population Returns, that 50,S15 of the families are in 
Dublin, Drogheda, Newry, Armagh, Belfast, Londonderry, Sligo, Gal- 
way, Limerick, Nenagh, Clonmel, Cork, Waterfttrd, and Wexford, — 
the fourteen largest towns. 

The Returns do not enable me to showahe proportion of houses to 
families engaged in agriculture ; hut, when the number of bmilies ex- 
ceeding inhabited houses, in fourleen of the largest towns, reduces the 
total excess to 84,435, il may be safely assumed that nearly the whole of 
the excess is in towns, and therefore that all, save a small portion, of 
the families engaged in agriculture, occupy bouses singly. 

According to the fourth and fidh columns of the preceding Table, 
Ihere are, in /our Irish families, twenty-two persons, and, in the same 
number of British families, ntJteteen persons. This is the closest ap- 
proximation which can be made in whole numbers to the exact propor- 
tions. 

The excess in Ireland appears unfavourable to its poor population 
until analysed, and then it proves to consist largely of adults not singly 
burdened with the care of families. 

In the sixth and seventh columns it is shown that the adult males 
exceed the number of families, tn Ireland, hy 482,699; in England, 
by only 454,648; and, in ScoWand, by only 47,520. Upwards, then, 
of one-fourth of the Irish adult males are not singly charged with fami- 
lies ; while, in England, the proportion is little more than one-eighth 
without families ; and, in Scotland, it just exceeds a twelfth. 

Consequently, althaun;h the poorer Irish families are larger than the 
British, they have more able hands to toil for their subsistence. 

Lest, however, it should be supposed that the greater excess in Ire- 
land is caused by old persons burdening t)ie industry of the young, I 
hare extracted from the Census Returns of 1821, the last year in which 
the ages of persons were distinguished, the following totals. (^Board 
of Trade TabUs, Part III., page8_445 and 448,) 
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Irelancl. Males and females aged 60 and apwaida 
(the aeiea not dJstinfpiished In the Cen- 
sus Returns for Ireland) . . . 375,170 

Deduct for females; the proportion in 
tbe whole population being mare than 





■ ^'".'^w 


Males Med 60 and upwards 
nd. Ditto ditw 

Ditto ■ ditto ' 
ind. Ditto .ditto 


. 185.000 
. 351,064 
. 27.377 
. 68,328 



These totals show that longevity is much greater in England, 
Wales, and Scotland than in Ireland, — but do not affect the previous 
deduction, that the poorer Irish families, containing more persons than 
the British, hnve also a. larger number of able hands to toil for their 
Subsistence. It appears, however, by Table 2, annexed, — that the ex- 
cess of adult males is principally in towns, throughout the United 
Kingdom, but still that in the agricultural population ctT Ireland there 
Is also an excess. 



Tablb 3. — Analysis of the 
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The Population Returns do not distinguish families engaged wholly 
in agriculture from those partly iti that and other branches of industry ; 
it would therefore appear, from the totals in the first column of Table 
8, that in Ireland, where the cultivated territory is uudtr fifteen millions 
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Table 9. — Proportion of Adult Hates to Famfliffi. 
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The comparative excess of per£<mf in Irish tamilies, (Table I, col. 5,) 
being three in four families, is equal to 153 '" twsnty-ojte Tannilies; 
and in that number of families, there bein<r an excess of four adult 
males, and, consequently, of at least an equal number of adult females, 
— the excess of young persons is only about seven in twenty-one 
families, or one in three, over Great Britain. 

Much, therefore, that is said on tbe swarming of Irish families, and 
consequent pauperism, is to be distrusted. 

Only for the improvident marriages, superinduced by numerous smalt 
holdings of land, in some Irish counties, the adult males, not singly 
charged with &milies, Would exceed the proportion of Great Britain 
as much in the agricultural popolatlon as in towns, — in consequence of 
the great number of farmers' labourers not holding land, who are un- 
married. 
Agricultural Population. 
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of acres, there are nearly as many agricultural families as in Great 
Britain, which possesses a cultivated territory exceeding ihirty-four 
millions of acres. However, if the whole cultivated territory were 
divided among the landholders employing labourers, each in Ireland 

K 2 
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would have 153 acres, aad each in Great Britun only 183 acres, — an 
excess of but tfdrly, which appears very small when the numerous 
great parks of Englanil are taken into account. 

The apparent diaproporljon in agricultural families to territory is 
caused by the habit in Ireland of combining agricultural employment 
with some other pursuit, in consequence of which the Irish landholders, 
not employing labourers, but working for themselves, amounted fo 
564,274, in 1S31, while at the same period there were of the same class 
in Great Britain only 168,S15. 

The persons who maiie the census were bound to set down in the 
column for landholders all the adult males found in possession of land, ' 
otherwise Ihe numbers in that cglumn would be erroneous ; and such 
of these as were also engaged In other pursuits could not be included 
in the succeeding columns, without causing an excess in the totals. 
A glance at the returns will prove this view to be correct. It is corro- 
borated by the terms used in the enumerators' classification, — the 
agricultural families being described as "families chiefly employed in 
•grKulture." ' 

In the Census Returns for Ulster, only 20,919 adult males are 
set down as wholly employed in manufacturing, — including every 
branch of manufactures carried on in the province ; and of these only 
8S59 were engH|;ed in the linen-trade. It appears, however, by a 
Return presented to the House of Commons on the 22nd of June, 1825, 
that the value of the unbleached linen, sold in 1824, (the last year in 
which the records were kept,) by weavers, in the markets of Ulster, as 
computed by the local inspectors and seal ofBcers of the late Linen 
Board, was 2,10D,309/. ;— and the linen thus sold and valued is e>:clu- 
Bjve of the quantity made by weavers working for regular manufacturers. 
The quantity thus sold only in the county of Armagh was valued at 
668,799;.;— yet, in the Census Returns for that county, only 1683 
adult males are stated to be employed in every branch of manufac- 
turing. In 1831 there were in the province of Ulster 189,087 work- 
inir landholders, (the highest number in any of the four provinces,) 
and Ihe county of Armagh contained 15,728. It is from these land- 
holders the hands were supplied which created so much wealth by 
tDBDufacluring; linen in 1624. 

The greatest number of working landholders, tn proportion to aori- 
cultural families, is in Connaught, where employments are not much 
varied ; but even there, a large number of them are engaged in other 
pursuits, not distinguished in the Census Returns. The unbleached 
linen sold by weavers, in the markets of Mayo, during 1824, was valued 
■t 1 1 1,S96Z., and the quantity sold by weavers, in the county of Sligo, 
was vuhied al23,682^; — yet, in the Census Returns, only teven 
adult males aie set down as solely employed in the several branches 
of local manufacturing within these two counties ; and, for Mayo, only 
four are set down, — while, according to the evidence, appended to the 
First Report of the Poor Inquiry Commissioners, there were, in the 
parish of Burrishoole alone, 486 weavers, all occupying land. 

Tliese working landholders are not numerously employed as weavers, 
except in Ulster, but they have many other pursuits. A portion, how- 
ever, in each province, wilt be found to have no other pursuit than 
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agricullunil laboar, either on tbeir ovn 'laod or that of employers ia 
Ireland or Great Britain; and this clasB is largest in Connaught. 

Neither the Census Returns, nor any other authentic data, enable me 
to ascertain what portion of the Irish families employed in agriculture 
must be wholly dependent on it ; or what portion of the families hold- 
ing land must also have recourse to the employers of labourers, either 
in Ireland or Great Britain, for means of subsistence. 

It b obvious, however, that of the 564,371 working- landholders in 
Ireland there can only be a small portion •wholly dependent on agricul- 
ture ; and, whatever may be the number of these persons, they must 
be considered exempt from destitution if ooly holding one acre each. 
Ad acre of laud in the county of Dublin yields upwards of 15 tons of 
potatoes, — averaging soils and seasons. If an acre in a less fertile dis- 
trict yield only half the quantity, there would be, for the occupier's 
family, 40lbs. of potatoes per day during the whole year, with one ton 
surplus, for seed, pig, and poultry; and, taking the rent^ of land and 
cabin at so much as 3/. 10^., it would require but a short period of 
employment at harvest-work to provide means of paying this amount 
and tniyiug some femily requisites. The Irish labourers who go to 
England annually, commonly return with 5/. each, and many earn 
much more. 

Hierefore, in the agricultural families of (relsnd, deslitution is only 
to be looked for among those wholly dependent on hire for subsistence ; 
— but this number I caunot accurately ascertain. It is approached, 
by deducting the number of landholders from the total of families, as 
I have done in Table 3, column 5. 

If the landholders were all charged with families, eilher as fathers, 
brothers, &c., the deduction of their number from the total of families 
would show exactly how many are wholly dependent on hire ; but it 
cannot be assumed that all the landholders are charged with families, 
because the total number of them in Donegal, Mayo, and Galway, 
appears to exceed the total of agricultural families in each of these 
counties ; although, in going through the details of the Census, I have 
found several parishes in which the families exceed the landholders by 
a small number. Still I believe that the landholders without families 
must be principally among the 95,339 employers of labourers, aud that 
only a very few of the adult males, included in the Census as land- 
holders working lor themselves; are without families. I have con- 
sulted several country gentlemen on this view, and found them to 
concur in it : it is also supported by dala in the Census Returns. 

According to the proportion of adult males to Irish agricultural 
families in Table 2, (hut is, 29 in 21,— there would be 1,221,226 adults 
in the 884,339 ^milies cAi>/fy employed in agriculture. From these 
deduct the 659,613 landholders, (Table 3,) both employers and non- 
employerH, and the residue is only 561,613, which includes the adult 
sons of country gentlemen and farmers, and of the working land- 
holders, a large portion of whom are also employed as weavers, car- 
penters, smiths, masons, fishermen, and market-dealers in corn, butter, 
pigs, coal, salt, &c., in which avocations it is reasonable to assume that 
their sons are occa«ona1ly engaged. 

I therefore leel justihed in assuming that the residue of 224,720, 
formed by deducting the total of laudholders from the agricultural fami- 
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1MB, (Table 3, col. 5,) representB ver^ nearly the total of f&milies de- 
pendeTtt on fare for subnslence. 

I compute the number of perions in thes« famflies to be 1,335,093, 
' — according^ tu the proportion in the 5th column of Table 1 ; — tind I 
estimate the number of adult males in (hiB tolal to be 310,336, — 
aecording to the proportion for agricultural families in Table 2. 

ir there be only this number of anjicultural labourers wholly de- 
pendent on hire for sulmslence, the eultivated land held by employers 
of labourers is in the proportion of thirty-eight acres tor each labourer 
(Table 3, cot. 9) ; — and, if all set down as agricultural labourers in 
the Census Returns were vholly dependent on hire, (which they are 
not,) there would be still, in the hands of employers, upwards of 
twenty acres of cultivated land for each labourer. 

To avert destitution, then, from the ^ricultural labourers of Ireland, 
by securing to them the means of acquiring a comfortable subsistence 
from industry, — it is only necessary that the territory shell be applied, 
adequately with its capabilities, to tiie uses ibr nhich it was created, and 
fbr which the Uw sanctions its partition. 

It has been assumed that, as Great Britain has upwards of forty 
acres of cultivated land for each agricultural labourer, there are too 
many persons dependent for employment on the agriculture of Ireland : 
yet it is at the same time admitted that the present extent of tillage 
could not be maintained in England if the annual migration of Irish 
labourers were stopped. 

However, the tillage in Greut Britain is manifestly insufficient to 
supply the population ; and, therefore, the agricultural operations in 
that part of the kingdom are inaccurately referred to as affi>rding rules 
of proportions for this ; — particularly when the tillage there exceeds the 
capabilities of local labour in the harvest-season - 

There is cultivated territory in Great Britain, in the proportion of ten 
acres for each family in the whole population; — and, in Ireland, the 
cultivated territory gives lOi^ acres for every fkmily. If but one-tenth 
of this cultivated land, in both parts of the kingdom, were cropped with 
wheat, and yielded four quarters (being under seven Irish barrels) to 
the acre, — there would be upwards of five pounds of wheat per day for 
each family in Great Britain and Ireland. Yet the British people com- 
plain of the price of wheat, which is augmented by a demand insufBciently 
supplied : — and the Irish' I and holders do not keep foreign com out V>f the 
English markets, notwithstanding the existence of heavy import-duties 
which ensure to them high prices, — and the cheapness of Irish labour, 
amidst abundant sources of production. 

The reason commonly assigned for Ireland's not fiillj supplying the 
demand for agricultural produce, which urges her landholders lu give 
more employment to her labourers,' — is, that the landholders have not 
capital ; — but this only means that they have each more land than they 
can profitably use, — and thus pay rent for an excessive quantity, to get 
produce which might be obtained from less, — ttierefore wasting in rent 
a portion of the capital requisite for their operations. It cannot be 
that they hold a redundancy of land on compulsion. They may not, 
indeed, be permitted to underlet their holdings, and cover them with 
petBtnw content with the lowest kind of lubsistence ; but then they 
ara not hound to remain in poBiasBioD, wasting their landlords' pro- 
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perty, lesaeniiig the supply of food for the country, and pauperiHing tbe 
labourers. 

A poor-law is the only remedy fgr this miBmanagement. It would 
enforce adjiutmenta between landlords and tenants, favourable to thein 
and lo tbe community, if the tax fall directly un both owners and 
occupiers of land- 
It is postulated, on general principles, that, if holders of land be left 
to the ordinary influences which stimulate traders and manufacturers, 
they wiU, like these, in promoting their own interests to the utmost, 
neeessarily pramote the interests of the community. The Irish land- 
holders have not done so ; — even those who hold possession under 
leases for ever have not used tha soil beneficially for the community. 
Therefore, the great body of the Irish people subsist on potatoes, — 
incapable of increasing the commerce of the empire by purchasing a 
BufEiciency of its manubctures or any of ils imports. 

The productive capability of good Irish soils may be judged of by the 
foUowingstatement of the extent, outlay, and produce, of a small farm 
attached lo the Female Orphan House, on the Circular Road, Dublin, 
neurthe Park, of which the Archbishop of Dublin is a governor and 
regular visitor. I have obtained the particulars from the accounts of 
tbe Institution ; and I prefer them to any other indication of the land's 
productiveness, — as no more than ordinary care has been used, the 
common system of husbandry only resorted to, and as the locality is at 
hand. 

The farm of the Female Orphan House, held on lease from Viscount 
Palmerston, contains about twelve tlatule acres, and is chained 
with the rent and taxes of all the ground occupied by the institu- 
^ tion, amounting to ^100 a-year. There are from eight to ten 
cows fed on the produce of the land, except during two months in 
summer, when they are fed on hired pasture at an expense of about 
j£16. During seven months of the year, they are fed at night with 
hity and mangel-wurtzel, the produce of the farm. The land 
broken up is used for potatoes, cattle provender, and other esculents; 
— and there are employed through the year four labourers, each 
at 9s. a-week, — but one of these is occasionally employed in the 
business of a porter. There is also a horse for conveying water 
and manure. The whole yearly outlay for rent, taxes, wages, 
hired pasture, &c., does not exceed £2bQ. For this outlay, the 
institution receives a supply of milk, which, if bought, for the 160 
girls maintained, would cost, at 2d. per quart, £243 ; — there is 
also a supply of butter; — there are about 36 tons of potatoes, 
which, if purchased at 3d. per 141bs., would cost if 72;— there is 
an abundant supply of vegetables ; — and there is offal sufficient to 
feed from two tofive pigs. The nd gain from the twelve acres thus 
exceeds £b an acre per annum ; and the resident manager of the 
insthution considers this produce much less thuu would be obtained 
if more labour were employed. 

It is not ignorance of the soil's capability that represses husbandry in 
Ireland. The feeder of cattleand sheep is fiilly aware that tillage would 
enable him to eapply the country witii a mnch lu^r quantity of beef 
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BDd mutton than pasture aflbrds. The dairy-farmer is also aware that 
he could supply a much greater quantity of butter by improved hus- 
bandry ; as now his cons get sufficient food only in summer and 
autumn, and are half perished during the other seasons; yet he persists 
in thisling to pasture feeding, notwilhstanding its frequent scantiness, 
occasioned by the prevalence of blighting winds and the loss of dairy 
produce in winter and spriDg. caused by the want of succulent provender 
for the cattle. 

The capability of increased prodnction which Ireland possesses, — 
tbe extent of the territory already enclosed or cultivated, as compared 
with the labour dependent on it for subsistence, — and the unsnpplied 
demand of England for agricultural produce, combine to facilitate the 
removal of poverty from among the labouring classes. If, however, the 
popalation of the country were not principally agricultural, with pro- 
ductive resources existing everywhere only bulf developed, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to avert lowliness and pauperism, except by 
removing lar^e bodies of the people, to foreign settlements j as it does 
not appear that any market would exist to sustain their industry, 
which isnot already supplied, almost to redundancy, Irom other portions 
of the kingdom. 

The word none in the fifth column of Table 4 would appear to 
represent that there are not any ugricnitural families, except occu- 
IHerB of land, in eitiier Donegal, Mayo, or Galway, the counlies in 
which the greatest distress has ncrasionalty prevailed. However, on 
going through the details of the Population Returns, I have observed, 
as already stated, some districis where the number of laudownera is a 
little under the number of families, — but in the total of each of these 
counties this is reversed, in consequence of there being a portion of the 
landowners stilt uncharged with families, and of course residing in the 
families! of their parents. Of such landholders the number must be 
small,' — but, whatever it may be, the residue formed by deducting the 
total of landholders from the total of agricultural fiimilies (on the rea- 
sonable assumption that nearly all landholders represent fu mi lies) must 
be increased by its amount, as so many more fumilies depend wholly 
on hire. (T'aUe 4, col, 5.) 

The great number of landholders in the Irish western counties has 
occasioned au extraordinary increase of population without improving 
the condition of the soil or its occupiers. During fen years from 1S21 
to 1S31, the increase in Donegal was 20 per cent.— in Mayo it was 24 
per crnt, — in Galway 23 per cent. — iu Clare 24 per cent. But in 
Leinster, where the small farms are not so prevalent, the increase, on 
an average of all its counlies, was only eight per cent, in the same 
period. {Board of Trade Tables, Port 3, Page 443.) 

I have estimated, in the 12th column of Table 4, the quantity of 
enclosed or cuUivaletl land for each working landholder and each agri- 
cultural labourer (combined in column 7), supposing all to have no 
other resource than agricultural labour ; and it will be observed that, 
in the county of Armagh, so far supeiiar to any of those in the west of 
Ireland, the proportion for each person iu the total is only 8} acres ; 
wiiile, in Mayo, for the same classes, it is 12j acres. However, it will 
be remembered that the majority of Armagh working landholders must 
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be independent of s ^cultural labour, and that a greater portion of tbe 
Mayo landholders have no other resource. But, in the ] 1th columa, 
it appears that Arma^ contains only 121 acres of cultivated land for 
each person classed in the Census Returns as an agricultural labourer ; 
for which class Mayo presents an average of 36 acres, deducting the 
quantity assumed to he held by working landholders. 

The lowest average fur the whole body of working landholders and 
persons classed as agricaltural labourers, next lo Armagh, is in Sligo, 
where there are only nine acres for each person ; but in that county 
there are for each of the labourers (by census) upwards of nineteen 
acres, in the hands of employers. 

The county of Cork presents only 9i acres cultivated, for each per- 
son in the total of working landholders and agricultural labourers ; 
and for each of the latter, deducting the quantity held by the former, 
only 11^ acres; but there are in this county 700,760 acres of waste 
land. % 

Ttie remaining county in which the average quantity of cultivand 
land for both classes does not exceed ten acres to each person is Long- 
ford ; and there the average quantity for each labourer, by census, ex- 
ceeds thirteen acres. 

In every county the average quantity of cultivated land in the hands 
of employers of labourers exceeds ten acres (_CoL 11, T<^te 4)foreach 
of the agricultural labourers in Ihe Census Returns, — being the whole 
of the adult males employed in agriculture and belonging to the fami- 
lies of working landholders and of labourers wholly dependent on hire 
for subsistence. 

Now let me quote for you, in reference to this fact, part of the ievi- 
dence given before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1835, on 
Irish Public Works, by Mr. Griffith, whose knowledge of Ireland, its 
geology, and local circumstances, renders him perhaps the most com- 
petent witness oil the fact in the country. 

Question 2843. Are the lands at present in cultivation sufficiently 
cultivated ? — They are not ; very far from it. 

Question 2844. If they were, would there not be provided a much 
more ample scope for the employment of the poor ?■ — Certainly. 
I conceive that one hundred acres of arable land, if properly cul- 
tivated, would give employment to ten families ; at present farm- 
ers rarely employ more than four, and sometimes in the propor- 
tion of only three faniilies, to that extent of land. 

In the 9th column of Table 4 I have stated the quantity of waste 
land in each county ; and it appears that where there are great num- 
bers of labourers and working landholders, there also are great tracts 
of unreclaimed land, — as in the counties of Donegal, Mayo, Galway, 
Clare, Kerry, and Cork. 

Thus do Ihe wants and resources of Ireland providentially combine 
to facilitate improvement ; leaving no cause for apprehending that 
the labouring classes, in any considerable numbers, would become 
chargeable on faads for relief of destitution if a poor-law were enacted, 
— giving the landowners and tenants an option of using beneficially 
the sources of society's subsistence placed in their control, or of paying 
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a tax far the support of Buoh of the labourers' ramilies in Ihair respect- 
ive looalitieR as should became destitute by want of employment. 

However, tfae Commigsioners of the Irish Poor Inquiry held a cou' 
(mry opiuion. They stat», in their Third Report, that if a poor-law, on 
the principle of the Enftlish law, were enacted for Ireland, the labour- 
ing population employed in egriculture would r«quire subsistence front 
the rslie^fuad during more tfaan half the year. 
Extract from the Jlejiort. 

" According \a the third Table annexed, we cannot estimate the 

number of persons out of work and in distress, during thirty weeks of 

the year, at less than 535,000, nor the number of persons dependent 

upon them at less than 1,800,000, making in the whole 2,385,000. 

Eslimale in the Table referred to. 

"According to the census of 1831 the total number of labourers was 
1J|B1,T15, of whom 564,274 were occupiers of land, and 567,441 were 
not. It appears, by the First Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction, that the population of Ireland had, in 1834, increased 
from 7,767,401 (the amount in 1831) to 7,943,940. We may assume 
that the number of labourers has increased in the same proportion, and 
therefore that it now exceeds 1,170,000, and that the number of them 
not holding land (being, as seen above, about half of the whole) is 
585,000. If, consequently, this latter class would take refuge in* a 
workhouse, when they cannot obtain employment on hire, they would 
there have to be provided for during 30 weeks of the year." 

I cannot see any ground for the apprehension that the persons liable 
to poor-rates would leave the whole body of the agrtcullurul labourers 
to subsist on them for SO weeks, t do not consider it possible that even 
at present these labourers are unemployed for such a period of the 
year. 

In Table 3, and the observations following it, I show that the &mt- 
lies dependent on hire for suhaistence cannot much exceed 224,726, 
and comprise little more than 310,336 adult males. But suppose the 
number of labourers wholly dependent on hire to be 400,000, at least 
one-fourth of them must be in constant employment, there being nearly 
100,000 landholders who employ labourers, and cannot be without at 
least one labourer on any day for work : indeed, two might be assumed 
lobe a i'air average of the number constHDtly employed by farmers ; 
as many employ three, while not any employer can be without one. It 
follows, then, that one -fourth of the labourers (at least one-fourth) being 
constantly employed, it would be necessary, in order to form so low an 
average of employment for the whole as 22 weeks, that another fourth 
should be constantly idle, and therefore begEfars. 

The persons employed by the Commissioners to make the Returns of 
the average duration of agricultural labour throughout Ireland, on 
which their estimate of 22 weeks' employment is founded, do not 
give the number of labourers constantly employed, — the numbers em- 
ployed for various periods, — and the number continually idle \ which 
would have been very important : — they only give an average, gene- 
lally, of the duration of labour in some parts of 29 counties, — oimtting 
Waterford, Tipperary, and Roscommon. 
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For Mayo the average ia founded on Retumi from the pariabeB of 
l^ilgever and Aughitvale, surroundinf^ Croa^hpatriok Mountain, on the 
western extremity of the county. In Kilgever the time of employ- 
ment is estimated to be only 36 days ; but the families there, chiefly 
employed ill agriculture, were, in 1831, according to'census, only 1809, 
and in these there were 1301 landholders, leaving only eight families 
dependent on hire, (supposing all the landholders to represent &milies,) 
and fur the labourers dependent on hire there were 165 landholders 
who employed labour. In Au^vale the employment is stated to ex- 
tend to 100 days ; but there, according to census, not one family was 
dependent on hire for subsistence, in 1831. Both parishes are on the 
coast, in the Customs* district of Old Head, and the fallowing evi- 
denoe on the Fisheries of the District, taken from the First Report on 
the Inquiry of 1836, bears strongly od the duration of employment 
there: — 

" In Old Head district the fishermen are all holders of land. " * f 
About four months are now employed injishing; but double that 
time might be profitably occupied/' {Mr. Coppleslone, officer of 
Coast Guard, Ev., page 88.) There are^ 420 fishermen In the 
district. (Table, page 91.) 

In Mr. Nimmo's Coast Survey, given in the Appendix to the Fishery 
Report, (page 9'2,) the district is thus described : — 

" Behind Croaghpatrick the country is mostly bog, upon slate rock ; 
— but cultivation is advancing rapidly, by the encouragement 
of the neighbouring market of Westport, — limestone being brought 
on horseback by farmers from the beaches in the head of Clew 
Bay." 

FarSligotht average of employment is taken on the duration of labour 
at Ballymote town, where it is Btaled to be only 24 daysj — also in 
Achonry parish, near Ballymote, where it is estimated to be 90 days ; — 
and in the barony ofCarbery, where it is said to extend to 1:30 days. In 
Ballymote there were, in 1831, only nineteen families, chiefly employed 
in agriculture, and in these there were leven landholders. In Achonry 
there were not any femilies dependent on hire for subsistence in 1831. 
Carbery includes the town of Sligo, which contained, in 18S1, 15,152 
inhabitants ; and the number of landholders was only 1815 under the 
total of agricultural families. 

Why landholders, working for themselves,' should he idle for 30 
weeks is not explained by the Returns. 

The Longford average is made on a Return from the perish of Killi- 
more, — which is not included in the census under that name. 

The Westmeath average is stated to be 90 days, although the average 
for the barony of Kells, (county Meatb,) which is principally a pasture 
district, is stated to be 120 days. There is more tillage, and of course 
more employment, in Westmeath ; — and large supplies of wheat are 
bought in that county for the Meath mills. 

The Louth average is taken on the duration of labour in the baronies 
oTDundalk, where it is estimated to be 210 days. 

The £>u66>t average, notwithstanding the comparatively high one for 
Louth, is stated to be only 160 days, although taken on the duration of 
employment In the barony of Balrothery, one of the best wheat districts 
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In Ireland, and from whicli the metropolis leceives large supplies of 
early potatoes — so that winter employment there must he coosiderable. 
The proportions of labourers to land, in Dublin and Louth, are nearly 
equal. 

The , Antrim Return has been made with more caution than the 
others : — it states that the > majority of the labourers are employed 
through the greater part of the year. 

It does not appear that any of the Returns have been made on actual 
data, showing the number of persons employed during various periods 
of the year, and separating the labourers wholly dependent on hire from 
the other classes. 

That a large number of the labourers wholly dependtnt on hire must 
be unemployed at intervals, through the year, is, unhappily notorious; 
but it does not follow that these are destitute while out of work. 

Every agricultural labourer in the country, who is charged with the 
waintenance of a family, and is not a landholder, (except a very few, 
having permanent engagements, or living in villa districts,) raises a 
year's supply of potatoes on hired ground, for which payment is gene- 
rally made in labour, and this supply aSbrds a redundancy for a pig and 
poultry. Nearly all the farmers provide potato-ground for labourers ; 
— -many provide cabins for them ; and some of the landholders re- 
quire each of their labourers (not holding land) to keep a cow, for the' 
fred of which on common pasture and straw, a Axed weekly charge is 
made; — so that farmers have not much wages to pay in money; and 
some of the landholders, who require a cow to be kept, not only get the 
labour they require, but have money to receive from the labourers, 
which is provided by the sale of butter, eggs, and poultry. 

This system ensures a preference of employment to labourers who 
are not landholders, — and, althcugh little calculated to improve their 
condition, it saves them from destitution.. 

Destitution in the agricultural classes is caused, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, only by the infirmities of age, when the sons have large 
familieB, or by the prolonged sickness or death of a labourer with a 
faniily dependinic wholly on hire for subsistence. Seasons of dearth, 
and ejectments largely inflicted, are its extraordinary causes ; and when 
there is a visitation of dearth, destitution is inevitable, where, as in Ire- 
land, tiie labourers so generally give a large portion of their time for 
the right of rearing their own supply of food, — and prove to have given 
their labour, almost for nothing, if their crops should fail. When eject- 
ments are extensively inflicted, they create destitution principally in the 
families of working landholders ; and affect labourers, dependent on 
hire, only when succeeded by an extension of the pasture system, or by 
delays in letting to new tenants, during which the lands aSbrd no em- 
ployment. 

A diminution in the ext«nt of destitution produced by the ordinary 
causes described can only be expected to follow a general improvement 
in both the moral and pliysical condition of the working classes. 

But a sound poor-law would immediately diminish, if not altogether 
avert, the destitution now suffered under the extraordinary causes la 
which I have referred. If there were to be a failure in the labourers' 
potato-crops, — I assume that the owners and holders of land would pajr 
wRges for work in progress, to support the labourers, rather than pay 
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increased poor-rates without obtaininfi; an equivalent. I also assume 
that the san-.e influence would restrict the ejectment system; — not, 
hovvever, by compelling landlords to foreg^o the legal roeatis of recover- 
inj; rent, but to reform the system of management, unhappily too pre- 
valent in Ireland, by which the majority of agents have interests wholly 
opposed to those of landlords, tenanis, and the community, — their pro- 
fits (as land and taw agents combiued) being augmented by struo^ling' 
tenants, numerous ejectments, and frequent lettings. 

The extent of destitution which may exist in Ireland, aAer the enact- 
ment of a poor-law, will depend on the nature of the provision to be 
made. 

If a great charity fimd were to be created by the State, and not 
drawn from incomes arising in the localities appointed fur its distribu- 
tion, the present amount of destitution would be rapidly exceeded, in 
the progress of measures for clearing estates of families employed on 
them, and converting tillage-fields into pastures. 

If an out-door pension system were to be established, the claimants 
of pensions would exceed the destitute len-fold, and, by encouraging im- 
providence and indolence, would ultimately augment destitution. 

Under a politic and re-Bctive system of relief, judiciously administered, 
the extent of destitution could not certainly exceed the proportion to 
population in which it now exists. I have already estimated this propor- 
tion, — taking the destitution in Dublin for a basis,— and regaiding as 
destitute only those persons who, without the aid of local charities, and 
the resource of mendicancy, must necessarily starve, if they obey the 
law against theH. I have now re-examined my data, and revised the 
estimate. 



Table 5.— An Estimate of the extent of Destitution in Ireland. 
1. In Dublin, 
The House oflnduttry contains at present, exclusive of casual patients 
in the hospitals attached to it: — 

Aged and infirm poor, — old and young ■ . . . 888 
Mendicants committed 34 

912 

The number in the origins! estimate was taken fi-om the books 
of 1836, and, being higher than the present, while lower 
than the number on the books in 1835, I shall now adopt 

it as a medium 991 

The Mendicity Intlilutioa contains at present,— men, women, 

and children 3,614 

Upon the 17th of June, the institution contained, the highest 

number in this year 3,917 

The number in May, when the first estimate was made, bdng 
alittleliighertbanamediumofthese totals, I retain it . . 3,800 
The Sireel MendicatUs were originally estimated to be . . 960 

Carried forward . • 3,791 

DD.:ea by Google 
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Brought forward 8,791 

AnotherennmenitionhBTingbeen ii^e,(aiid,u befoTe, within 
the houra for dinner, when the mendicants are to be met in 
fuur^old numbers befond those teen earlier in the day,) 
there were reckoned in the 55 principal streets, and tines 
of Bbort streets, (including- sides of squares,) ocFrtb and 
south of tbe Liffey, eastward from Capel-street (inclusive) 
and the Castle .506 

The average number tlius obtained, barely exceeded nine, fn 
the original estimate 120 streets were comprised, and the 
avera^ for all was taken at eight, on ihe enumeration made 
in several of them. I therefore retain the ortgind total , . 960 
Local Charities ; — 

The original estimate included the average numbers assumed 
to be relieved weekly, by the society for relief of Sick 
and Indigent Room -keepers, — -the Strangers' Friend So- 
ciety,— and the Charitable Association. 

These societies, however, do not relieve a certain weekly num- 
ber ; and their funds are given to assist and promote in- 
dustry, — not as alms for relief of desiitution, — excepting; 
those of the Sick and Indigent Itoom-keepers' Society, which 
are, in part, applied to relieve destitution caused by sickness, 
and also in weekly stipends to three or four aged persons. 

The Strangers' Friend Society (formed into two sections) 
grants aid for enabling strangers to reach their homes, and 
to enable poor residents of Dublin to live by industry. Thp 
relief may be granted more than once (lo local applicants) 
if there be a chance of its enabling the applicants to live by 
industry; otherwise they are referred for relief to the Men- 
dicity Institution. The principal section granted relief on 
7993 applications during 1B36, distributing £660. 7s. Sd.j 
— and if all these were from distinct persons, the relief to 
each would be only Is. 8d. in the year. The other section's 
funds would not give so much relief in a third of this num- 
ber of cases. 

The Sick and Indigent Room- keepers' Society grants relief in 
the same cases only once in four months, excepting cases 
of sickness; and it must be ascertained by the visitors that 
the applicants are " sober and industrious," and occupy 
rooms kept in a clean, orderly state. The relief is granted 
in sums varying from 2^. 6^. to ?£., generally; but medium 
sums are the most common. The total number of families 
relieved in 1836 was 11,621, and the amount distributed 
was only £2459, which woold give but 4s. 8d. to each fa- 
mily in the year. This is about tbe average amount of the 
grants ; and as relief may be given in the same cases three 
times in the year, — and.ofteBer in cases rf sickness,— the 
number of (ittfi'ncJ cases relieved during 1836 must be con- 
siderably leas than half of 11,621. Itisaiso to be observed, 
that onjy a sbmII portion of tbe cases b^ng to dasses in 

Canied forwaid 4*751 
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Brought for ward 4,751 

destitHtiiffl. The object of the society i« to fiid the working 
classes In sickness or in health, and not to Binlain deBtita* 
tion, for which its funds are iuBufRcient. Were the whole 
iiinds of the society for a year given to the destitute^ they 
wouM.in 1836, have been only sufficient lo supply 647 per- 
sons with S^d. per day. 

There are several asylums for children, and ibr the blind, 
dumb, aged, &o., supported by endowments, subscriptions, 
and charity sermons ; but I exclude the inmales — (a very 
inconsiderable number however) — Irom this estimate, as 
such private charities will be always maintained by benevo- 
lent members of the opulent classes, or for sectarian pur- 
poses, 8s are similar institutions in London and other towns 
in England, notwithstanding tiie existence of a public com- 
pulsory provision for the poor. 

The hospital patientsare not included, because the institutions 
for (he sick are already provided for ; — but the persons re- 
duced to destitution by the sickness of those on whose 
labour they are dependent must be comprised in the tutal of 
the estimate, there bein^ no resources sufficient (o sustain 
the destitute but those for which acompulation of the number 
dependent on them is made. 

The alms distributed annually by the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the city, and the clerks of the Roman Catholic churches, 
have been estimated for me, on satisfactory data, by a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman, to be under £1000, but close to 
that amount. 

It would take £3397 to give 2td. per day, through the year, 
to 895 persons, leflout of this estimate, by excluding the 
averages in the former one, for cases in which the funds of 
the Sick and Indigent Room-keepers' Society, Strangers* 
Friend, and Charitable Association, would be competent 
to give permanent support, if limited to a fixed number of 
destitute persons. This number is manifestly sufficient to 
comprise all the cases of destitution for which there are 
sources, exclusive of those already set down for the House 
of Industry, the Mendicity Institution, and Street Mendi- 
cants, or those few deriving support from endowed asylums 
and small private charities. I shall therefore retain it . . 895 

Total number of destitute poor in DuUin, through the year 5,64€ 
3. ThefbortOUtofDiUiHn. 
If the number of destitute persons in Dublin be 5646, it would 
be precisely two per cent, on the present population of the 
city and its suburb streets. In the same ratio, the number 
in all Ireland, taking the population at 8,000,000, would be 
160,000. But pauperism in Dublin must largely exceed 
the proportion to population in which it exists elsewhere, 
excepting Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, and Drogheda. The 

Carried forward 5*646 
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Brought forward 5,646 

gmi body of the' Irish populaiion bein^ agricultural, and 
though indigent not drntitute ; and bs poor persons from 
all parts of Ireland seek support iu Dublin, it is very rea- 
sonable (o assume that destitution in Dublin more than 
double! the proportion to population in which it exists in 
all the rest of Ireland, including- Cork and the other popu- 
lous towns. Deducting, then, the population of Dublin 
(at present nearly 284,000.) from the total of eight mil- 
lions, — one per cent, of destitution in the residue of 
7,716,000 gives a total of 77,160 

The number destitute in all Ireland, including Dublin, 

would thus be 82,806 



According to this estimate, there is precisely one destitute person for 
every eighteen families in the present population ; and when the 
cost of maintenance is computed, we can hardly venture to assume 
that the number receiving it gratuitously is much beyond the total 
here worked out, — looking to the difficulties met in collecting money 
for the poor in Dublin, — and to the pecuniary condition of the 
great body of the population. 

There are larg« numbers of the operative classes iu towns who, ex- 
pending all their earnings on receipt of them, are in penury when any 
suspension of employment occurs; these my estimate cannot include, 
and I presume that it will not be considered necessary that I should 
include them, where the provision contemplated is not to be an out- 
door distribution of money and food to persons in distress, from what- 
ever cause, but muintenance in asylums, — a relief to which tradesmen 
in casual difficulties would resort but very rarely. In the early part of 
this year there were many tradesmen in Dublin out of employment, in 
consequence of a temporary depression of trade ; and it was reported 
to a public meeting convened by the Lord Mayor that 3500 persons 
required relief, and that the liinds to be distributed would afford it to 
only 500, The remaining 3000 must consequently have subsisted on 
their own resources, the augmentation of persons relieved by the Mendi- 
city Institution in the period being comparatively trivial. They were 
sustained, no doubt, in part from the funds of their trade bodies, and 
partly by borrowing from paw-nollices, or their credit with provision- 
dealers, which tradesmen acquire by their general punctuality while em- 
ployed. These are emergencies of a commercial community, which are 
not within the scope of a permanent provision for destitution, and only 
require a provident use of earnings by families exposed to them. 

At the period in which the report referred to was made by the Com- 
mittee of the Mansion House meeting, a statement of the extent of pau- 
perism in Dublin was published in a local journal, to show that the 
measure for relief of the poor tlien before Parliament would be wholly 
inadequate. It will be useful to place its figures here in contrast with 
those of the Report; I therefore quote them. 

" DubUn is known to contain about 26,000 persons qtdte destitute, 
as many mpre (26,000) who have only occational employment, and 
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ISfiOO oihers in occational ditlress, be^des those reduced to dis- 
tress by sickaess. 

If the 26,000 ia occasional employment, and )S,000 in occasional 
distress, be meant for 44,000 in the latter condition, und not 36,000 in 
occasional employment compressed when unemployed into 18,000, 
to economise tile means of subsistence, the total of this estimate 
would be 70,000, cKclusire of the destitution caused by sickness, which, 
in the same ratio, ought to be at least another thousand, making; the 
total just one-fourth of the population in the city and its suburb streets, 
and assig;nin;;', as it were, seven paupers to every two inhabited houses. 
It is not explained how they could exist, or how the rents of the 20,000 
inhabited houses could be paid. 

Another estimate handed about Dublin is for the parish of St. 
Michan, in which the cases requiring relief are stated at 18,000 ; but 
the whole population of this parish in 1831 amounted to only 23,918 men, 
women, and children. 

These extraordinary miscalculations proceed from the very general 
error of confounding cases of actual destitution requiring relief with 
cases of distress arising from improvidence, inertness, and lowliness, 
which public interference never fails to increase. The statements indi- 
cate ihe fearful results which might be produced in this country by an 
uncontrolled public relief, even though administered by men sharing in 
the burden ; which is but an apparent safeguard, as is proved by the Irish 
grand jury system. The elective right, giving rate-payers the power to 
select administering bodies, is but a feeble safeguard ; it is found in- 
Eulitcient even in public companies. 

Widely various views are commonly taken of the condition of Ireland 
by persons considered to be acquainted with it. In 1831, while 
the policy of the Legislative Union was under discussion, the country 
was represented by some of these persons to have receded, within a few 
years, from a slate in which prosperity was rapidly augmenting ; but it 
was as firmly maintained, by persons of equal intelligence, that the coun- 
try was not in a stale of recession, and was for some years in progress 
to a very prosperous slate, etbibiting everywhere an improvement more 
accelerated than the advancement of any other part of Europe ; and 
among those wbo then maintained that Irish prosperity was at hand, 
if the country would be let go quietly on to right herself, were some, 
who now, to prove the impossibility of working a poor-law, maintain 
that the land is overwhelmed with paupers. 

In all the views of Ireland placed before the empire, there is a re- 
markable concurrence in attributing the poverty which exists to the 
want of continuous employment for the populution. This is very im- 
portant ; — for, if a considerable portion of the distress to be relieved 
were ascribable to sickness occasioned by bad climate, — to sterility of 
the soil, — to insufficiency of territory for employing and supporting the 
population, though beneRcially used fur all interests depending on it,^ 
Or to other causes not within the control of the Legislature ; then, & 
provision for the destitution thus arising would prove seriously detri- 
mental, though still less costly and less injurious than mendicancy, and 
more just and politic than relief only drawn from the purses of the be- 
nevolent members of society, and distributed by voluntary associations. 
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Table 6. — View of the extent of Public Relief afforded to the Sick in 

-Poor Inquiry 
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There are a few institutions for relief of the sick poor, which I be- 
lieve are not included in the Returns on which this Table is founded ; 
— ^but the great majority of the sink among the poorer classes (wilh a 
portion of the middle classes) must be here, — and yet the totals of the 
year (a year too of very general sickness in the country) give only 
small average numbers, for the long periods which I allow for each 
person's illness, — the intern patients being but 3483 monthly, and the 
extems (every fortnight) 58,727. The externs might be reduced under 
thirty thousand, by allowing only a week for each case, as the totals of 
externs consist principally of persons supplied with medicine on pro- 
ducing orders for it at dispensaries, whose sickness is only trivial, and 
many of whom are well able to buy medicine, but prefer getting it for 
nothing. It is notorious, that traders in towns, subscribers to these 
dispensaries, give orders (authorized by subscribing) to accommodate 
the customers oftbeir establishments. I append to this letter, as mat- 
ter for useful reference, a statement of the incomes derived by these seve- 
ral relief institutions, from all sources, in 1833. [See Table 7 annexed.J, 

The conclusion to which I have been conducted, by deliberating over 
all the data I have here combined, is, that the poorer classes in Ireland 
may more justly be considered as in a lowly, depressed condition, than 
as suffering actual destitution in large numbers at any period of ordi- 
nary years. 

Therefore, when objections are made to the measure of relief pro- 
posed by Government, on the pretext of its inadequacy, I apprehend 
that they emanate from a feeling hostile to the principle of a compul- 
sory provision for the poor, — instead of a desire for more comprehen- 
sive relief. 

The asylums proposed are objected to as being insufficient ; — and, 
in the next mon^ent, the same persons may be drawn onto contend that 
the poor of Ireland would not resort to such places of relief ; — in proof 
of which is~adduced their repugnance to the Dublin House of Industry, 
at a time when paupers were removed to it by force, as if it were now 
til contemplation to make prisons of the asylunis proposed, instead of 
suppressing unnecessary mendicancy by rendering it punishable with 
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Ireland ; Ween from details appended to the Second Beport of the InA 
Commimontrt, 
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imprisonment in the commnn ^boIs. Such objections are as inconsist- 
ent as the reasonings of those opponents of a provision for (he poor, who 
contend that the English poor-law, even where well administered, \\as 
dissipated the capital of English landholders ; but, on another occa- 
sion, will as earnestly assert that English rents are as much higher than 
those of Ireland, as English agricultural wages exceed the rale of re- 
muneration for Irish nrral labotu'; and yet they cannot tell how thjs 
could be, if English landholders' capital had been dissipated by die 
poor. 

Looking at the state of the Irish poorer classes, and aH the circum- 
stances of their condition, — their social habits, — the large number de- 
pendent on agriculture, — the extent of the Irish territory, with ita capa- 
bility of production,— and the demand for enlarged supplies of agrir 
cultural produce in the English markets ; — I feel persuaded that a judi- 
cious poor-law, vigorously administered, must keep the total of desti- 
tution from exceeding the [m>portion which it is assumed to bear to the 
present eittent of the population. 

I would apprehend, nevertheless, if the asylum accommodation were 
to be provided for only 8O,0DO persons, that the great design of a com- 
pulsory provision, to avert pauperism by stimulating employers to ex- 
tend labour, would be frustrated, and that the provision would bacome 
merely a resource for a limited number of paupers- It appears Mwntial 
that there should be, in every asylum, means of accommodating a much 
greater number than it is computed may be driven there for weconr, 
otherwise the poor-law cannot be efficiently wurked as an instrument 
for raising up the condition of the poorer classes; and, ultimately, an 
extension might he enforced by the increase of pauperism, which tlw 
erection ofmore extensive sHyiums, in thebegioniDg,would avert, by con- 
vincing the landholders that an increase of poor-rates could only be pre^ 
Vented by their using beneficially the sources of employment and sub- 
sistence committed to their management. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Dublin, 3rd October, 1837. William Sianlit. 
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Nottingham. . 


. Basford. 




South Molloii. 


Westmoreland • 


. East Ward. 




Okehampton. 




Kendal. 




SL Thomas. 


North York. . 


. Malton. 


Dorset . . 


Dorchesler. 




Richmond. 


Durtiam . 


Auckland. 




Scarborough. 




Teesdalc. 


West York . . 


. Skipton. 




Weardale. 


Brecon . . . . 


. Brecknock. 


Hereford . 


King:ton. 




Buillh. 


Lancaster . 


> Ul vers tone. 


Cardigan . . . 


. Aberjstwith. 


Lincoln . . 


. Bonni. 


Carmarthen . . 


. Carmarthen. 




Caistor. 




Llandovery. 




Glandford Brigg. 


Glamorgan . . 


. Neath. 




Grantham. 




Swansea. 




Holbeach. 


Pembroke . . . 


. Haver lord west. 




Lincoln. 




Narberth. 




Louth. 




Pembroke. 




Spilsby. 
. Abergavenny. 


RadooT. . . . 


. Knighton. 


Monmouth 




Rhajader. 




Newport. 






Norfolk. . 


Miiford and Lann- 
ditch. 







There are many other Unions, in whieh Parishes and portions of 
Parishes are more than Ten miles distant from the Workhouse. 
October SO, 1837. 



No. 15. — ExTBACT from the Re|>ort of the Sub-Committee specially 
appointed at Aberdeen to obtain information with reference to tlie 
Suppression of Vagrancy, presented to the Aggregate Committee 
by Mr. Edmond.on the 17th of August, 1837 :— 
" The Sub'Committee refer to the returns whiuh have been received, 
and to a more full abstract of tbese returns, to be laid upon the table, 
for more particular information. 

" They have each carefully perused these documents and considered 
the whole scheme ; and, in fulfilment of the remit made to them, by 
which they are required to give their opinion, they have fsTthertu re> 
port that, without an union of ail the measures adverted to in the 
queries, viz.; — 1. A vigilant superintendence to prevent begging; 
2. A poor's house ; 3. A strict investigation into every case of pauper- 
ism, not only on the presentation of claims lor relief, hut fi'om time lo 
time afterwards— no attempt can be made to suppress begging, either 
with justice or with a prospect of ultimate success. 

" The great evil of vagrant begging is lis tendency to idleness and 
irreligion. Every person who can work commits an injustice when 
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To follow page 147 
ER FROM TVILLIAM STANLEY, ESQ. 
TiBLB 7.— A StatRj ^ Industry, Lunalic Asylums, and Asylums for FoundliBBB. 



The lUtuTQS for Lmiler comprise the lufirmuiei for Countiet 
] with one in the City of Dublin, and one in DrO|;heda. 

"he Returns for Msniter include two iDfirmaries in Cork and on 
in Limerick. 
~taterfoid County has not an InHrmary. 
I**"™ are not PreseDlments for the InSnnsiy ia Drogheda am 
AU. t''B City of Limerick. 

'he Infirmaries of Kerry, Carau, and Leittim are Kkolly sup 
. ported by Presenlments, and the Infinnary in the City o 
Dublin principally by them. 



it iMuusm inexed to the House of Industry in Dublin there m Hospital 

Fever PatienM, Lunatics, and Surgical Cases i tberefon 

the Parliamentary Grant of £^O,0O0 is for all, and probably j 

portion of it may be in the column for Grants, opposite Feve 

Hospitals, which would render the total of the column in 

sum leiied br Grand Juries for the Cork House of In 
dustiy, the County 'contributes £1292. 6i. id. 
Wexford. . . . leCounty ofLimerickisassessed for £1000 of tbeiumleviei 
Kjlkeunv . - > by Grand Juries for the House of Industry in the City. 

Total, 9. the i.'23D0 levied by Grand Juries for the Waterford House o 

lodnslry, the City contributes only £1100, and out of tha 
~ £2U0 ii allocated to the Lunatic Asylum. 



Dublin (anneied t 
therefore see ot 
for the whole Ir 

Cork (sapported fr 

Armagh . 

Limenck 

Belfast . . 

Londonderry 

Catlow . . 

MarybornuRh 

Connaught . 

Wslerford (se 
Industry) . 

Clonmel . . 



J^j75,75l) 11 7 4000 of the Dublin Asylum's Foondlingi 
were apprentices when the Return wa: 

The income here stated was proposed fo 
1835 by the Commissioners uf Poor In. 
quiiy. 
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■lis fel Ion-citizens are taxed for his support ; and the chance is, or rather 
it is a certainty, that he will dn mischief rather than leave his mind 
and hands entirely unemployed. Iq a poor's bouse the tjuestion whC^ 
ther parties are wilting and able to work can best be tried, Bcj^ging 
habits may there be justly controlled. The lai^e class of persons who 
so often are found in the streets, pleading inability and want, will not, 
unless in real neefl, be bold enough to incur the risk of such a trial. 

" Of this class may be reckoned the young persons who parade the 
streets, many of whom can work to some extent, and all of whom may 
at least be learning something useful in place of following that most evil 
of professions, TQgrancy, with all its mischiefs. 

" There are, on the other hand, persons who cannot work, and who 
cannot possibly maintain life by the pittance received from public funds 
to be spent at home; who are left in old age, in sickness, or in solitary 
destitution, to grumble out their days ; and who might, by getting 
shelter in a house of comfort, and food and clothing, and by being 
enable to live in peace, and to enjoy the blessings of religion and so- 
ciety (which they have not now), afford the charitable the satisfaction 
that their money is employed and received as Christian charity should. 

" Another benelit to be derived from a poor's house is, that there 
(if a proper management aud superintendence be adopted) nothing can 
be misapplied ; and, while there is every reason to believe that, in many 
cases, out'door pensions are made the means of temporary dissipation, 
and in some cases grabbed at by petty usurers, while the recipienls for 
whom Ihcy are destined are left in misery, by the poor's house system 
these evils will be prevented ; and, if begging be suppressed, the inha- 
bitants of Aberdeen will be able to uflbrd a large sum which is now 
often unprofltably employed on vagrants." 
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GEORGE NICHOLLS, ESQ. 



THE RESULT OF AN INQUIRY INTO THE CONDITION OF THE 

LABOURING CLASSES AND THE PROVISION FOR THE 
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REPORT. 



TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
&c. &c. &c. 



London, 5/A May, 1838. 
Mit Lord, 

1. It appearing to be desirable, with reference to the Irish 
Poor Law measure now before Parliament, that some examina- 
tion should he made of the modes of administering relief, and the 
condition of the poorer classes, in Holland and Belgium, and 
your Lordship having assented to my request that Dr. Kay should 
accompany me for this purpose, I have now to report that we 

firoceeded to Eolterdam, and thence through the Hague, Haar- 
em, Amsterdam, Utrecht, Breda, Antwerp, Bnissels, Malines, 
Ghent, and Bruges, to Oslend. The time at our disposal was neces- 
sarily short, and our investigations were hurried and imperfect; 
but the letters with which we were furnished by Lord Palmerston, 
and the Dutch and Belgian Ambassadors, procured for us ready 
access 1o the authorities and institutions in the two counlriea, and 
enabled us to obtain information which would otherwise have been 
inaccessible. 

2. The institutions for popular education in Holland constitute 
one of the most marked features of the domestic policy of that 
country, and claimed our especial attention, not only on account 
of the strong resemblance between many parts of its social system 
and our own, but because of the great contrast perceptible be- 
tween the means adopted for the education of the poorer classes 
in Holland and those which exist in this country. 

3. Nothing can exceed the cleanliness, the personal propriety, 
and the apparent comfort of the people of Holland. I did not 
see a house or a fence out of repair, or a garden that was not 
carefully cultivated. We met no ragged or dirty persons, nor 
any drunlten man ; neither did I see any indication that drunken- 
ness is the vice of any portion of the people. I was assured that 
bastardy was almost unknown j and, although we were during 
all hours of the day much in the public thoroughfares, we saw 
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only two beggars, and they in manners and appearance scarcely 
came within the designation, llie Dutch people appear to be 
strongly attached to their government, and few countnes possess 
a population in which the domestic and social duties are dis- 
charged with such constancy, A scrupulous economy and cau- 
tious foresight seem to be the characteristic virtues of every class. 
To spend their full annual income, is accounted a species of 
crime. The same systematic prudence pervades every part of 
the conmiunity, agricultural and commercial ; and thus the Dutch 
people are enabled to bear up against the most formidable phy- 
sical difficulties, and to secure a larger amount of individual 
comfort than probably exists in any other country. 

4. The Belgians possess many of the virtues of the Dutch. 
A less minute and scrupulous attention to order and cleanliness 
prevails than in Holland, but the whole country exhibits decided 
proofs of industry and enterprise, '["he manners of the Belgians 
are somewhat more lively, and they appear to be susceptible of 
more vivid and sudden impressions ; but they closely resemble 
the Dutch in their habits of industry, sobriety, and rigid economy. 
No drunkenness or disorder was anywhere apparent. The dress 
and the dwellings of the working- people showed the decent com- 
fort in which they live. Bastardy is less rare than in Holland ; 
and the tone of moral feeling somewhat less elevated. Mendicancy 
also b more common, but in both countries die number of men- 
dicants b small. In Belgium a beggar may be occasionally seen 
at a church-door, but very rarely at any other place ; and men- 
dicancy is not there practised as a profession, as in England and 
Ireland. 

5. For the general correctness of this brief sketch, I rely with 
less confidence on our own very limited observation than on the 
careful inquiries which we made from individuals most compe- 
tent to afiord information j but I believe it to be an accurate 
description of the general condition and habits of the people in 
the two countries : and, with reference to the contemplated mea- 
sure of Poor Laws for Ireland, and as respects Poor Law Admi- 
nistration in England, it appears important to endeavour to ascer- 
tain the causes which have led to results so satisfactory. This 
question, if pursued in all its details, would open a wide field of 
investigation: but there are points immediately connected with 
the objects of our inquiry, which undoubtedly have had a power- 
ful influence in producing this state of things in Holland and 
Belgium, — namely, Education, and a Piwinion for the Relief 
of Vie Poor. In addition to these, the habits and mode of culti- 
vaUon of the small Farmers in Belgium seem to be particularly 
deserving of notice : and on each of these three subjects 1 wilt 
now oflTer a few observations. 
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I. First — Of Education. 

6. The measures adopted in Holland to promote the education 
of alt classes have apparently resulted from the conviction that 
the moral and social character of the people, their intelligence, 
and their capacity for increasing the resources of the country, 
must in a great measure depend upon the manner in which they 
are trained for the fulfilment of their several duties. The state 
has not rendered education actually obligatory upon the munici- 
palities, neither has it required evidence of the education of the 
children of the poorer classes by any educational test, for a sense 
of the importance of education pervades the entire community — 
it is sought by the poor for their children, with an earnestness 
similar to that observed in the more wealthy classes in other 
countries; and in Holland the direct interference of Government 
is confined to regulating the mode of instruction, by means of an 
organized system of inspection. The department of education is 
under the superintendence of the Minister of the Interior, assisted 
by the Inspector- General of Instruction, from whom all changes 
in the general regulations emanate ; but the inspection of schools, 
the examination and the special authorization of teachers, devolve 
upon local Inspectors. The Inspectors of each department assem- 
ble thrice every year in the chief town of the province, when they 
constitute a Commission, at which the reports of each local In- 
spector are read, and various questions relative to the examination 
and general authorization of teachers, and the management and 
improvement of the schools, are discussed and settled. 

7. I'he Government, from time to time, also assembles at the 
Hague a Council of Inspectors, composed of deputies from the 
board of each department Each Inspector must visit every 
school in his district at least twice every year, and his influence 
within his district is necessarily great. — 1 he local Commissions 
originate with him, and no teacher can instruct within the district 
who has not been specially authorized by him. He is controlled 
by the Commission of the Department, to which is intrusted tlie 
execution of the general regulations, and the provincial rules 
founded upon them, a«d this Commission is responsible to the 
Inspector-General and the Minister of the Interior. Every per- 
son desirous of becoming a teacher is first examined before the 
Commission of the Department, which has authority to give a 
certificate of general capacity ; but it is still necessary that the 
candidate should obtain a special permisdon from the authorities of 
the municipality, acting in concert with the local Inspector, before 
he can commence tlie discharge of his duties in any district. 
Teachers may be suspended or dismissed by the local or depart- 
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mental authorities, when the Inspectors propose their suspension 
or dismission. 

8. The schoolmasters of the primary schools in Holland are 
supported in respectability and comfort. Their functions are 
held in high estimation, and we were assured that they are gene- 
rally content with their lot; but there is no positive provision 
fixing their salaries. The law only enacts, generally, that the 
municipal and departmental authorities shall secure a sufficient 
income to the teachers, and that they shall not be left dependent 
upon payments from the parents of their scholars. 

9. To the schools thus provided, the people, without any ex- 
ception or distinction, are entitled to send their children, onpay- 
ment of certain fixed sums monthly, or at shorter periods. These 
payments are regulated with reference to the nature of the edu- 
cation to be aPToraed ; but the whole charge, even for the highest 
class, is of small amoimt. In the case ot parents so poor, or so 
burihencd with large families, as to be actually unable to pay, 
the local authorities are empowered to remit the charge ; and thus 
the means of education are secured to the lowest, as well as to the 
highest. We were assured that no abuse of this power of exemp- 
tion had ever occurred, and that no charge of partiality had ever 
been made. The people acquiesced cheerfully and contentedly 
in every arrangement, and were as desirous of sending their chil- 
dren to be educated as the Gtovernment and local authorities 
were to impart the benefits of education. In Haarlem, with a 
population of 21,(KM), we were informed there was not a child of 
ten years of age, and of sound intellect, who could not both read 
and write, and throughout Holland it is the same, 

10. In addition to these schools there are numerous private 
schools, as well as superior public schools, for the education of 
the children of the more optilcnt ; but in all the same principle 
seems to prevail, — that is, to impart the highest degree of intel- 
lectual attainment applicable to each class. In this respect the 
institutions of Holland greatly resemble those of Scotland ; and 
to the effects of a well-devised system of primary instruction for 
the children of the poorer classes in botlt these countries, may, I 
believe, be traced one of the chief sources of the moral strength 
of the labouring population in each. The funds raised for the 
immediate relieiF of the poor are, in both countries, small in 
amount, and not therefore likely to produce those mischievous 
consequences which, in England, followed the practical recogni- 
tion of a universal right to relief: but neither in Holland nor in 
Scotland is there any effectual safeguard against the occurrence 
of such evils ; and the only remedy provided consists in a well- 
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devised system of inatruction, and its influence upon the habits 
and condition of the people. 

11. There are two Normal Schools in Holland; one at Gro- 
ningen, for the departments of Frise, Dreuthe, and Overyssel ; 
and the other at Haailem, for the rest of Holland. The latter 
school is conducted by M. Prinse, to whom HoUajid is chiefly in- 
debted for the introduction of the system of simultaneous instruc- 
tion, on the principles promulgated by Pestalozzt. We were 
introduced to M. Prinse by Baron do Koch, the Minister of the 
Interior, and visited the several departments of the Normal 
School at Haarlem, and obtained much information respecting 
the whole system of school discipline. These details do not come 
within the immediate scope of this Report; but the system 
adopted for recruiting the ranks of the teachers, by raising the 
most distinguished scholars successively to the I'ank oi eleves, sup- 
plying them with the instruction necessary to their success, and 
gradually fitting them, by practice as assistant-masters, to assume 
eventually the office of master, appears completely to succeed, 
and indeed to be essential to any efficient system of general pri- 
mary education. 

12. As respects religion, the population of Holland is divided, 
in about equal proportions, into Catholic, Lutheran, and Pro- 
testants of the reformed Calvinistic Church ; and the ministers of 
each are supported by the State. The schools contain, without 
distinction, the children of every sect of Christians. The religious 
and moral instruction afforded to the children is taken from the 
pages of Holy Writ, and the whole course of education is min- 
gled with a frequent reference to the great general evidences of 
revelation. Biblical history is taught, not as a dry narration of 
facts, but as a storehouse of truths, calculated to influence the 
affections, to correct and elevate the manners, and to inspire sen- 
timents of devotion and virtue. The great principles and truths 
of Christianity, in which all are agreed, are likewise carefully in- 
culcated; but those points which are the subjects of diflerence 
and religious controversy form no part of the instructions of the 
schools. This department of religious teaching is confided to the 
ministers of each persusion, who discharge thjs portion of their 
duties out of the school : but within the schools the common 
ground of instruction is faithfully preserved, and they are conse- 
quently altogether free from the spirit of jealousy or proselytism. 
We witnessed the exercise of a class of the children of notables in 
Haarlem (according to the simultaneous method), respectmg the 
death and resurrection of our Saviour, by a minister of the 
Lutheran Church. The class contained children of Catholics, 
Calvinists, and other denominations of Christians, as well as 
Lutherans ; and all disputable doctrinal points were carefully 
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avoided. The Lutherans are the smallest in number, the Cal- 
vinists the largest, and the Catholics about midway between the 
two ; but all appear to live together in perfect amity, without the 
slightest distinction in the common intercourse of life; and this 
circumstance, so extremely interesting in itself, no doubt facili- 
tated the establishment of the general system of education here 
described, the efTecIs of which are so apparent in the highly moral 
and intellectual condition of the Dutch people. 

13, On a review of the Dutch system of education, there seems 
much to admire, much that accords with our habits, and with the 
genius of our Government. The system appears complete, and 
possesses healthiness and vigour, as well as simplicity, peculiarly 
fitting it for imitation. A sysiem similar, in some of its essential 
particulars, already prevails in Scotland ; and, if it were introduced 
into England and Ireland, some modification of the machinery of 
the Unions might probably be made available for working it with 
effect. That a system of general education would be of vast be- 
nefit to both countries, can hardly admit of a doubt; and the 
necessity which has arisen since the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, of providing for the education and moral and 
industrial training of the children in the Union Workhouses, 
seems to render the establishment of a system of education for the 
children of the working-classes generally, absolutely essential; as 
without this the pauper children in our workhouses will be placed 
in a better position, and be better fitted to rise in the world, than 
the children of the independent labourer, a position, as regards 
the latter class, much to be deprecated. 

14. On the union of Belgium and Holland into one kingdom, 
eamest and persevering exertions were made by the Government, 
from 1816 to 1830, to mtroduce into Belgium the system of pri- 
mary instruction, which has had so happy an influence on the 
character and well-being of the Dutch people. The measures 
adopted for this purpose consisted in the establishment of Normal 
Schools in 1816 ; in the assemblage of a Commission of Educa- 
tion in 1817, which appointed provincial juries, who were in- 
trusted with the duty of stimulating the communes and towns to 
provide funds for the repair and erection of schools. The Govern- 
ment lent assistance from the public purse to increase the salaries 
of teachers, and to provide school- rooms ; it encouraged the 
formation of societies of teachers for mutual instruction, and the 
establishment of courses of lectures on the art of teaching, at 
Luxembourg, Mons, Maestricht, Ghent, Liege, Namur, and 
Bruges ; and the estabhshment of circulating libraries, consisting 
of works on education likely to be useful to teachers. The several 
provincial Councils, and the local Inspectors and departmental 
CommissionerB of Inspection, who were subsequently appointed. 
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and who displaced the provincial juries, encouraged th« intro- 
duction of the simultaneous method of instruction by subsidies to 
the Normal Schools, by promoting meetings of the teachers, by 
the terms on which they gave assistance to the schools, and by 
the introduction of the system of examination of teachers, the 
granting of general and special brevets of capacity, and the dis- 
couragement of unauthorised teachers, as pursued in Holland. 

15. Parents were invited to send their children to these schools 
for gratuitous instruction, and for this purpose great exertions 
were made by the local Inspectors, while every inducement was 
held out to the people to avail themselves of the benefit thus 
placed within their reach. It was deemed proper to afford the 
instruction gratuitously in tlie first instance, the Belgians being 
then a less instructed people than the Dutch, and consequently 
not so sensible of the advantages of education, nor so desirous of 
securing its benefits for their children. The success was com* 
hiensuratc with the efforts made by the then Government j and the 
moral and social improvement of the people, we were assured, was 
everywhere marked and progressive. Some difficulties and jea- 
lousies occurred on account of the over-zeal of certain functiona- 
ries, who, in their anxiety to realize the enlightened views of the 
Government, and to push forward rapidly the system of ediication, 
did not sufficiently regard the habits and prejudices of the people, 
which can only be ameliorated by time and contmued efllbrts ; 
but still the cause of education was steadily progressive through- 
out Belgium whilst it remained united with Holland. 

16. The revolution which separated the two countries over- 
threw the system of inspection established under the Government 
of the King of Holland. Social distraction is unfavourable to 
institutions of this natuie; and, notwithstanding that an earnest 
desire exists among the most enhghtened Belgians for the con- 
struction of a new system of inspection, suited to the habits of the 
people, this has not yet been accomplished : and, in the interval 
which has since elapsed, although the number of the schools has 
certainly increased, the value of the education imparted therein 
has notoriously diminished. 

17. We did not find, either in Holland or in Belgium, that 
any provision was made for the industrial training of Uie children 
in the municipal and parochial schools, or for teaching them 
trades or other occupations — this was left entirely to the parents ; 
but it appeared that the elder children of the worlting-classes 
were very generally in the habit of labouring with their masters 
during the day, and attending iJie schools in the evening, or at 
certain fixed periods. In the schools of the prisons for the cor- 
rection of juveuiie offenders, and of certain of the orphan asyhuns- 
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we howevei- found admirable arrangements for the instruction of 
the children in various arts of domestic wrvice, and of handicrafl 
employment, by which they might, on their discharge, be enabled 
to earn their livelihood, and maintain an independent station in 
society, 

II. Secmdly— Of the Relief of the Poor. 

18. The institutions for the relief of indigence are numerous 
in Holland, and consist of hospices for the aged and infirm, 
orphan houses, workhouses of towns, depots de mendicity, or dis- 
trict workhouses, the poor colonies, and priva'e chai-itable insti- 
tutions. The fiinds for the support of these establishments are, 
to a great extent, derived from endowments and voluntary con- 
tributions, the direct tax not being more than about 1,800,000 
guilders, or £150,000 per annum. Many of these institutions, 
in their structure and appearance, rather resemble palaces than 
poor-houses, and they form one of the most prominent charac- 
teristics of the great towns. In Amsterdam, especially, the most 
superficial observer cannot fall to be struck with the magnitude 
and number of these buildings. 

19. Among the classes having ability to labour, a state of even 
temporary dependence is considered disgraceful, and great ex- 
ertions are said to be made by the labouring population to avoid 
it. The condition of the able-bodied labourer, subsisting on the 
fruits of his own industry, is superior to that of the pauper, both 
on account of the degradation attaching to a state of dependence, 
and because the amount of relief given, either by the religious 
communities [or by the local authorities, is so small as to be 
barely sufficient for support. But no sense of degradation 
attaches to the orphan establishments, which are calculated to 
invite rather than to discourage dependence. Our visits to these 
institutions, and to the hospices, enabled us to ascertain that the 
arrangements for the comfort of the inmates are, in every respect, 
8o superior to those enjoyed by other individuals of the same 
class, that it was evident these institutions presented no barrier to 
the dependence of the entire class, short of the exhaustion of the 
funds with which they ara endowed. 

20. The dep6ts de mendicite, or provincial workhouses, bore so 
close a resemblance to the old English workhouses and those 
established under Gilbert's Act, and to the incorporated houses 
of industry, formed under local Acts, in the southern and eastern 
counties, as to induce a belief that the English workhouses must 
have been formed upon a Dutch model ; but, however this may 
be, the result has certainly been the same in both countries, the 
evil of pauperism having been increased rather tlian diminished 
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by these institutions, in which the profitable application of pauper 
labour has been sought for, rather than the repression of pau- 
perism. 

21. The workhouse of Amsterdam is a vast building, capable 
of containing upwards of 1500 inmates. The imposing character 
of its exterior, the elegance of its entrance- hall, and the decora- 
tions of the rooms appropriated to public business, were in marked 
contrast with the aspect of the several wards. The inmates 
chiefly consisted of the lowest and least moral part of the popu- 
lation of the great cities, who had sought refuge in the workhouse 
because they had forfeited their claim to regular employment, 
and the vigilance of the police did not permit them to subsist by 
mendicancy. The sexes were strictly separated at all times ; but 
the children were in the same apartment with the adults of each 
sex. The males and females each occupied separate day-rooms, 
in which the dirt and disorder were very offensive. In these 
rooms the inmates ate their meals, without any attention to regu- 
larity or propriety. Here, also, they worked in the looms, or at 
other occupations. The first group of men to whom we advanced 
were seated at a table playing at cards ; we found another parly 
playing at draughts, and a third at hazard. Others were saun- 
tering up and down the room with their hands in their pockets. 
The women's day-room was a scene of similar confusion. Both 
men and boys were clothed in a coarse kind of sacking. The 
chief article of their diet is rye-bread, almost black, and not over- 
abundant in the quantity allowed, with an indefinite quantity of 
boiled buttermilk ; but they are permitted to work at certiun rates 
of wages, and to spend a certfun portion of their earnings at a 
canteen in the house, where coffee, tobacco, gin, &c., may be 
obtained. On application for admission, the paupers undergo a 
strict examination as to their ability to maintain themselves ; and 
while inmates they are rigorously confined, and are not permitted 
to go abroad " unless they give positive hopes that, on re-entering 
society, they will render themselves worthy of their liberty, by 
diligently endeavouring to gain their own livelihood by honest 



22. The establishment at La Cambre, near Brussels, was su- 
perior in its internal arrangements to the workhouse at Amster- 
dam, particularly in the separate classification of the aged, of the 
children, and of adults, and also in the good arrangement and 
cleanliness of the sleeping- rooms. The sexes are strictly sepa- 
rated, as is invariably the case in all the other Dutch and Belgian 
institutions. The Inspector-General, M. Ducpetiaux, who accom- 
panied us in our visit to La Cambre, informed us that, by the 
penal code, a mendicant once condemned to a dep6t de mendicite 
ioT begging, may be kept there during the remamder of his life ; 
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but, in practice, he is allowed to leave the estahli^ment when- 
ever the commission of euperintendence are satisfied that he is 
disposed to labour for his subsisteBce, without resorting to men- 
dicancy. 

23. There are three great workhouses for the whole of Hol- 
land, which are situated, one at Amsterdam, another at Middle- 
burgh, and a third in the commonalty Nieuve Pekel A, in the 
province of Groningen. Belgium has five great worlihouses, 
situated respectively at La Cambr4, near Brussels, for the pro- 
vince of Brabant; at Bruges, for the two Flanders; at Hom;- 
straeten, for the province of Antwerp; at Mons, for Hainault, 
Namur, and Luxembourg; and at Reicklieim, for Liege and 
Limburgh. Under their present regulations, these provincial 
workhouses, or depots de mendicil4, both in Holland and Bel- 
gium, are, I think (judging from what wo could learn and what 
we saw), very defective institutions; and hence seems to have 
arisen the necessity for resorting to some stricter measures, which 
ended in the establishment of tlie poor colonies. In England, 
the defects of the old workhouses were remedied by the intro- 
duction of r^ulations calculated to render them efficient tests, by 
the aid of which we have succeeded in establishing the distinction 
between poverty and destitution i for the latter we have provided 
rehef, hut we havo left the fomier to the natural development of 
its own resources. In Holland and Belgium no such distinction 
has been made, or test estabUshed. Their Workhouses remain as 
they were originally formed— nurseriee for indolence, and stimu- 
iants to pauperism. But, in order to correct this evil, the Dutch 
have had recourse to the establishment of poor coltmies, to which 
alt persons found begging (or committing vagabondage, as it is 
termed) are sent, if able to work, and compelled to labour for 
their subsistence, under strict disoipline and low diet — this is the 
real use of the poor colonies, both in Holland and Belgium. Had 
the workhouses been made efficient, there would have been no 
occasion for these establishments i but, the workhouses not being 
efficient, recourse has been had to the penal colonies ; where the 
test of strict disciphne, hard labour, and scanty diet, is so applied 
as to be held in the greatest dread by the vagrant classes. All 
beggars are apprehended by the police ; if able to work, they are 
sent to the penal colonies ; if aged or infirm, or unable to perform 
out-door work, they are sent to the workhouses ; and, although 
the discipline of the workhouses is defective, and the manage- 
ment in many respects faulty in principle, yet, with the aid of the 
poor colonies, they secure the repression of mendicancy. 

24. We were unable, owing to the limited time at our com- 
mand, to visit the poor colonies of Holland, which are situated in 
the remote province of Oteryesel; and the extreBip Beverityof 
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the weather, and the badness of the roada (which were dsacribed 
as being ahnost impasaable), prevented our going to Hoogstraeten, 
although we pass<>d at no great distance from it: but the inquiries 
which we made enabled me to appreciate the character of these 
institutions, and confirmed the impressions received from a pe- 
rusal of the papers of M. Le Comte Arrivabene, of the Baron ds 
Hochepied Larpent, and of M. Ducpetiaux. With respect to the 
free colonies, we were assured that the expectation of profit which 
led to their creation had notoriously failed — it could hardly be 
otherwise— for to employ the leaet ekilful and industrious labourers 
on the most sterile soil, first, in the condition of serfs ; secondly, of 
co-operation ; and, lastly, of independent labourers, with the hope 
of profit, was an enterprise so inconsistent with first principles, 
that its success was obviously impossible. 

25. In the coercive or penal colonies, to which the able-bodied 
mendicants are sent, the case is somewhat diSerent ; these, as 
before stated, have become efficient for the repression of mendi- 
cancy. In the workhouses of these establishments one ward is 
used in common as a dormitory, refectory, and workshop ; the 
inmates sleep in hammocks, and are very coarsely clad. They 
labour with the spade in the fields, or in making bricks, or at 
manufactures in the house, under the superintendence of an in> 
spector. Count Arrivabene says, "An account is kept between 
the colonists and the society in the military style. Each colonist 
is furnished with a book, in which are entered the work executed 
daily, the amount of food and clothes with which he has been fur- 
nished, and his share of the general expenses of the establishment, 
and whatever he has received in the paper-money of the colony. 
Guards on horseback patrol the boundary of the colony ; rewards 
given to those who bring back any colonist who has attempted to 
escape; and an uniform dress; are the means resorted to to pre- 
vent desertion from the colony. When mendicants are arrested 
by, the ' gendarmerie,' they are permitted to choose whether 
they vrill be brought before the tribunals as vagabonds, or be 
transported to the coercive colony, where they must remain at 
least one year." 

26. These rigorous measures for the suppression of mendi- 
cancy have been adopted in the absence of any acknowledgment 
of a right to rehef, and notwithstanding that a large portion of 
the relief actually administered arises from endowments and 
voluntary contributions. This forms an important feature in the 
Dutch and Belgian uystem ; and if, as I beheve, the rigour of 
this part of their institutions has been caused by the necessity 
arising out of the imperfect organization of the other institutions, 
the true remedy would seem to have been, not in the establish- 
ment of penal oobtiiei, but in such an improvement of the organ- 
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ization ot those ingtitulions as would have removed tlieir defects, 
and rendered them efficient for the repression of mendicancy, as 
well as for the administration of relief. 

27. If the modes of relief here briefly described as existing in 
Holland and Belgium be compared with the system of relief 
which it is proposed to establish in Ireland, by the measure now 
before Parliament, ihe latter will, I think, be found to be much 
more simple and complete, and consequently to promise greater 
efficiency. No right to relief exists in Holland or Belgium, yet 
mendicancy is suppressed in both those countries. It is proposed 
not to give a right to relief in Ireland, and it is intended to sup- 
press mendicancy. — in this respect, therefore, the provisions are 
similar : but, in Ireland, it is proposed to divide the whole coun- 
try into numerous districts of convenient extent, with a workhouse 
to each, so that every destitute and infirm person will there be 
within easy reach of , adequate reKefj and this arrangement is 
obviously preferable to the various, and in some respects conflict- 
ing, modes of relief which exist in Holland and Belgium; and, 
it may be presumed, will be more eftecti*e in its operation. The 
example of Holland and Belgium may therefore be cited, in 
addition to that of England, in support of the principle of the 
Irish Poor Law measure proposed by Government. 

Ill, Thirdly — Of the small Farms in Belgium. 

28. The extensive manufactures which, at no very remote pe- 
riod, flourished in Belgium, appear to have congregated a nume- 
rous population of artisans in and around the great towns. As 
the scene of manufacturing industry changed, this population was 
deprived of its means of handicraft employment, and was com- 
pelled to resort to the cultivation of the soil for subsistence. This 
seems to have been the chief, though possibly not the sole origin 
of the system of small farms which still prevails, and which are 
cultivated by the holder and his family, generally without other 
assistance. The farms in Belgium very rarely exceed 100 acres. 
The number containing 50 acres is not great. Those of 30 and 
20 acres are more numerous ; but the number of holdings of 
from 5 to 10, 15, and 20 acres is very considerable, especially 
those of the smaller extent; and to these I chiefly confined my 
inquiries. 

29. The small farms of from 5 to 10 acres, which abound in 
many parts of Belgium, closely resemble the small holdings in 
Ireland ; but the small Irish cultivator exists in a state of miserable 

{irivation of the common comforts and conveniences of civilized 
ife, whilst the Belgian peasant- farmer enjoys a large portion of 
those comforts. The houses of the small cultivators in Belgium 
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are generally substantially built, and in good repair; they have 
commonly a sleeping-room in the attic, and closets for beds con- 
nected with the lower apartment, which is convenient in size. A 
small cellarage for the dairy, and store for the grain, as well as 
aa oven, and an outhouse for the potatoes, with a roomy cattle- 
stall, piggery, and poultry-loft. The house generally contains 
decent furniture, the bedding sufficient in quantity ; and, although 
the scrupulous cleanliness of the Dutch niay not be everywhere 
observable, an air of comfort and propriety pervades the whole 
establishment. In the cowhouse the cattle are supplied with straw 
for bedding ; the dung and urine are carefully collected in the 
tank ; the ditches had been scoured to collect materials for ma- 
nure ; the dry leaves, potato-tops, &c., had been collected in a 
moist ditch to undergo the process of fermentation, and heaps of 
compost were in course of preparation. The premises were kept 
in neat and compact order, and a scrupulous attention to a most 
rigid economy was everywhere apparent. The tamily were de- 
cently clad, none of them were ragged or slovenly, even when 
their dress consisted of the coarsest material. The men univer- 
sally wear the bleuse, and wooden shoes are in common use by 
both sexes. The diet consists, to a large extent, of rye-bread and 
millc ; the dinner being usually composed of a mess of potatoes 
aud onions, with the occasional addition of some pounded ham or 
slices of bacon. The quantity of brown wheaten-bread consumed 
did not appear to be considerable. I need not point out the 
striking contrast of the mode of living here described with the 
state of the same class of persons in Ireland ; and it appears im- 
portant to invesUgate the causes of this difference. 

30. In the greater part of the flat country of Belgium the soil 
is light and sandy, and easily worked^ hut its productive powers 
arc certainly inferior to the general soil of Ireland, and the cli- 
mate does not appear to be superior. To the soil and the climate, 
therefore, the Belgian does not owe his superiority in comfort and 
position over the Irish cultivator. The difference is rather to be 
ibund in the system of cultivation pursued by the small farmers 
of Belgiunn, and in the habits of economy and forethought of tbe 
people. The cultivation of the small ramis in Belgium differs 
from the Irish — 1st. in the quantity of stall-fed stock which is 
kept, and by which a supply of manure is regularly secured ; 2d. 
in the strict attention paid to the collecting of manure, which is 
most skilfully managed ; 3d. by the adoption of a system of rota- 
tiffli of five, six, or seven successive crops, even on the smallest 
farms, which is in striking contrast with the plan of cropping and 
fallowing the land, prevalent in Ireland. 

31. In the farms of six acres we found no plough, horse, or 
cart ; the only agricultural implement, besides the spade, fork, 
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and wheelbBrnw, which we obaerved, was a light wooden harrow, 
which might be dragged by hand. The farmer had no assistance 
besides that of his wife and children, excepting sometimes in 
harvest, when we found he occasionally obtained the aid of a 
neighbour, or hired a labourer at a franc per day. The whole of 
the land is dug with the spade, and trenched very deep j but, as 
the soil is light, the labour of digging is not great. The stock 
on the small farms which we examined consisted of a couple of 
cows, a calf or two, one or two pigs, sometimes a goat or two, and 
some poultry. The cows are altogether stall-fed, on straw, tur- 
nips, clover, rve, vetches, carrots, potatoes, and a kind of soup 
made by boiling up potatoes, peas, beans, bran, out hay, &c., 
into one mess, and which being given warm, is said to be very 
wholesome, and to promote the secretion of milk. In some dis- 
tricts the grains of the breweries and distilleries are used for the 
cattle, and the failure of the Belgian distilleries has been reckoned 
a calamity to the agriculture of the country, on account of the 
loss of the supply of manure which was produced by the cattle fed 
in the stalls of these establishments. 



32. The success of the Belgian fanner depends mainly upon 
the number of cattle which he can maintain by the produce of his 
land, the general lightness of the soil rendering the constant ap- 
plication of manure absolutely necessanr to the production of a 
crop. The attention of the cultivator is always therefore especially 
directed to obtain a supply of manure. Some small farmers, with 
this view, agree with a sheep-dealer to find stall-room and straw 
for his sheep, to attend to them, and to furnish fodder at the 
market price, on condition of retaining the dung. The small 
farmer collects in his stable, in a fosse lined with brick, the dung 
and urine of his cattle. He buys sufficient lime to mingle wtth 
the scourings of his ditches, and witli the decayed leaves, potato- 
tops. Sec, which he is careful to collect in order to ennch his 
compost, which is dug over two or three times in the course of 
the winter. No portion of the farm is allowed to lie fallow, but it 
is divided into six or seven small plots, on each of which a system 
of rotation is adopted ; and thus, with the aid of manure, the 
powers of the soil are maintained unexhausted, in a state of con- 
stant activity. The order of succession in the crops is various ; 
but we observed, on the six-acre farms which we visited, plots ap- 
propriated to potatoes, wheat, barley, clover (which had been sown 
v/ith the preceding year's barley), flax, rye, carrots, turnips, or 
parsnips, vetches and rye for immediate use as green food for the 
cattle. The flax grown is heckled and spun by the farmer'swife, 
chiefly during the winter, and we were told that three weeks' 
labour at the loom towards the spring enabled them to weave 
into cloth all the thread thus prepared. The weavers are, gene- 
rallyi a distinct class from the small fanners, though the hibouren 
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diiefly supported by the loom commonly occupy about an acre of 
land, Eometimas more, their labour upon the land alternating with 
their work at the loom. In some districts, we were informed, 
every gradation in the extent of occupancy, from a quarter or half 
an acre to the six-acre farm, is to be found ; and in such cases 
more work is done in the loom by the smaller occupiers. 

33. The labour of the field, the management of the cattle, the 
preparation of manure, the regulating the rotation of crops, and 
the necessity of carrying a certain portion of the produce to mar- 
ket, call for the constant exercise of industry, skill, and foresight 
among the Belgian peasant-farmers ; and to these qualities they 
add a rigid economy, habitual sobriety, and a contented spirit, 
which finds its chief gratification beneath the domestic roof, from 
which the father of tlie family rarely wanders in search of excite- 
ment abroad. It was most gratifying to observe the comfort dis- 
played in the whole economy of the households of these small cul- 
tivators, and the respectability in which they lived. As far as I 
could learn, there was no tendency to the subdivision of the small 
holdings ; I heard of none under five acres, held by the class of 
peas ant -farmers, and six, seven, or eight acres, is the moru com- 
mon size. The provident habits of these small farmers enable 
them to maintain a high standard of comfort, and are necessarily 
opposed to such subdivision. Their marriages are not contracted so 
early as in Ireland, and the consequent struggle for subsistence 
among their ofllspring doss not exist. The proprietors of the soil 
retain the free and unrestricted disposal of their property, whether 
divided into smaller or larger holdings. The common rent of 
land is about 20f. an acre, and the usual rate of wages for a day- 
labourer is a franc (or lOd.) a-day. 

34. A small occupier, whose farm we examined near Ghent, 
paid 225 francs per annum for about two bonniers, or six acres 
of land, with a comfortable house, stabling, and other offices 
attached, all very good of their kind ; this makes the rent (reckon- 
ing the franc at lOd.) equal to 9/, 7*. 6d. sterling per annum ; 
and, if we allow 3/. 7s. Gd. fcrthe rent of the house, stabling, and 
other offices, there will be 6t., or II, per acre for the land, which 
accords with the information we obtained at Antwerp, Brussels, 
and other places, as to the rent of land in the fiat country, the 
soil of which is generally of the same quality throughout. This 
farmer had a wife and five diildren, and appeared to live in much 
comfort. He owed little or nothing, he said, but he had no capi- 
tal beyond that employed on his farm. We questioned him re- 
specting his resources in case of sickness. He replied that, if he 
were ill, and his illness were severe and of long duration, it would 
press heavily upon him, because it would interrupt the whole 
farm-work ; and, in order to provide for his fttmily, and to pay 
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the doctor, be feared he should be obliged to sell part of his 
stock. If his wife and family were long ill, and he retained his 
strength, the doctor would give him credit, and be should be able 
to pay him by degrees in the course of a year or two. The 
thought of applying for assistance in any quarter appeared never 
to have entered his mind. We suggested that the Bureau de 
Bienfaisance, or charitable individuals, might afford him aid in 
Biich a difficulty, but, with evident marks of surprise at the sug- 
gestion, he replied cheerfully that he must take care of himself. 
If a sick club, or benefit society, were established among these 
people, so as to enable them by mutual assurance to provide for 
the casualty of sickness, the chief source of suffering to their fami- 
lies would be obviated, and there would be httle left to wish for 
or amend in their social condition. 

35. The Belgian peasant- farmer above described is not very 
different from the small Irish occupier as respects his position in 
society, but he is in a far better condition as regards the comforts 
and conveniences of life. The cause of this difference is, I be- 
lieve, to be found in the more skilful system of culture pursued 
by the six-acre farmers of Belgium, in the rigid economy which 
characterises them as a class, and in the persevering industry, 
providence, and forethought, which enable them to adjust their 
limited resoxirces to their wants ; and the first step to the im- 
provement of this important class in Ireland must be, I think, to 
endeavour to assimilate their farming operations, and agricuitural 
and domestic management, to that of the same class in Belgium. 

36, It is not here necessary to enter into a consideration of the 
comparative merits of small and large farms, it being notorious 
that farms of very small extent abound iu all parts of Ireland, in 
some districts, indeed, almost to the exclusion of any other ; and 
that any attempt at a rapid consolidation of these small holdings 
would inevitably produce misery and suffering, for which no ade- 
quate remedy has ever yet been devised. Extensive changes of 
this nature cannot be successfully undertaken without special re- 
ference to the moral and social condition of the people ; and the 
obstructions which arise from fixed habits and old social arrange- 
ments generally render great organic changes impossible, ex- 
cepting in the lapse of years. But an improved management of 
the small farms in Ireland would afford the means of increasing 
the domestic comfort, and elevating the social condition, of the cot- 
tier tenantry, and would facilitate the progress of whatever other 
changes may be regarded as likely to promote their general well- 
being, because it will he accompanied by an improvement in the 
habits of the whole class. This would, in fact, be beginning at 
the lowest point of the scale, — improved management in the 
small farms would bring increase of capital, and improved habits 
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among the cottier tenants, — with the increase of capital will come - 
the desire to extend their holdings, and thus will arise a tendency 
to consolidate occupancies for the employment ofincreaaed capital 
which the vast extent of now waste, but reclaimabk. land in Ire- 
land, will greatly facilitate. An increase of agricultural capital 
will speedily act upon all the other sources of industry, and thus 
the detnani^ of the home market for agricultural produce will be 
augmented, while, for all that is produced above that demand, the 
markets of England will be open. To begin with the improve- 
ment of the small cultivators seems, therefore, to be necessarily 
the first step towards ameliorating the condition of the Irish 
people; and the example of Belgium is important, as showing 
what may be done in this respect hy adopting an improved system 
of cultivation. 

37. The establishment of a Poor Law in Ireland, by removing 
the burthen of supporting mendicancy which now presses most 
injuriously and almost exclusively on the class of small cultivators, 
will greatly facilitate the improvement of their condition, and 
afford them relief and encouragement : but the Poor Law alone 
will not effect the necessary ameliorations, which can only be 
acratmplished by a combination of eSbrts of which the establish- 
ment of a Poor Law is one — possibly it is the chief; for a Poor 
Law will unite the interests of the other classes with the well- 
being of the poorest, and thus secure for the worst educated and 
least intelligent, and therefore the most dependent portion of the 
community, the sympathies and the assistance of the most com- 
petent and intelligent of the middle and higher classes. The Poor 
Law will in this way, I believe, become the means of combining 
the now discordant elements of society in Ireland, for the promotion 
of the common interest, and especially that of the humblest classes. 
But the first impulse in the career of amelioration must be given 
by the gentry and landed proprietors, who must unite in promoting 
improvements among their tenantry, as well as in carrying out 
the provisions of the law. Ignorance and prejudice may possibly 
arouse opposition, or interpose delay, and occasion disappoint- 
ment; but let them not be weary of well-doing. The improve- 
ment of the condition of their dependents, not less than the secu- 
rity of their own interests, ought to inspire a spirit of perseverance 
superior to casual discouragements ; and it should never be forgot- 
ten, that, without such efforts on the part of the Irish gentry, the 
future presents but a dreary prospect of discord and demoral- 
ization. 

38. In conclusion, I have to assure your Lordship, that I saw 
notUng either in Holland or in Belgium calculated to shake my 
conviction of the sufBciency of the workhouse as a medium of re- 
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lief and as a test of destitution ■ and I AtA satisfied that it might 
be introduced with advantage into bMh those countries, which 
would then be enabled to dispense with tlie eumbrous, aad^ in 
many respects, objectionable machinery of their poor colonies^ 
Of the appUcability of the union and workhouse principle to Ire- 
land I have seen nothing to excite the least degree of doubt, but, 
on the conti^ry, much indt is confifuatory of the views detuled 
in my previous Reports. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordahip s obedient and laithful servant, 
GEO. NtCHOLLS. 
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